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RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAVAL WARFARE. 


OWN to a very recent period 

battles, both by land and sea, 
were mainly decided by close fight- 
ing. 


Yardarm to yardarm entangled they lie, 


exactly expressed the position of 
naval combatants. In 1796 it was 
demonstrated for the first time 
that one ship could beat off an 
entire squadron if she were armed 
with heavier guns than any of 
her opponents. In that year the 
celebrated Glatton repulsed a squa- 
dron of six French frigates, she 
being armed with 68-pounder car- 
ronades. But weapons of this 
calibre did not come into general 
ase. So late as 1859, three years 
after the Crimean war, the lower- 
deck guns of the largest steam 
line-of-battle ships were only long 
32-pounders. 

In that year all was suddenly 
changed. Rifled shell guns made 
their appearance; ironclad ships 
were introdaced to resist them, 
and since then the race between 
guns and armour has gone on 
with increasing speed and vehe- 
mence up to the present time, when 
the struggle lies between guns 
weighing a hundred tons and 
armour two feet thick. With the 
growth of such tremendous wea- 
pons it was generally believed 
that overwhelming slaughtcr or 
simple annihilation would be com- 
mon in the naval actions of the 
future. So fur, however, as our 
present experience goes, it seems 
only to indicate that the rule of cen- 
turies will not be broken through, 
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and that the loss of human life 
will be no greater in the battles of 
the future than in those of the 
past. 

All the questions connected with 
naval construction and naval arma- 
ment have remained matters of 
theory and experiment throughout 
this period of eighteen years. 

The river warfare conducted with 
roughly extemporised ‘ monitors’ 
in the American civil war of 1861— 
1865, was of too limited and excep- 
tional a character to throw much 
light on any of the probable results 
of a genuine naval action on the 
open sea. The question of torpedo 
defence of harbours and estuaries, 
was the only part of the great pro- 
blem which received any practical 
illustration in that contest. 

The battle of Lissa, in 1866, is 
the only engagement between fleets 
which has taken place since the era 


of ironclads and rifled shell ¢:ns. 
Armour had then only rei... a 
moderate thickness, an.| ‘3 & 
moderate size. Wooden s!..un line- 


of-battle ships were aie to take 
part in the conflict, and with deci- 
sive effect, though in a manner 
which would have startled their 
designers. The Ferdinand Maz, a 
wooden ‘liner,’ actually rammed 
an Italian ironclad, the Ré @ Italia. 
The latter reeled from the blow, 
righted again with a heavy roll, 
and ‘ went immediately to the bot. 
tom.’ The action ended in a glo- 
rious victory for the Austrian arms, 
Admiral Tegethoff ascribed the re- 
sult solely to the use of the ram. 
‘I simply rammed away at every. 
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thing I saw painted grey,’ was his 
own version of the battle. 

The war of 1870, between France 
and Germany, was decided on land. 
The German fleet was not of suffi- 
cient strength to cope with the 
French, and it remained for the 
most part closely blockaded in the 
port of Kiel. One partial engage- 
ment took place in the West Indies, 
but being in Spanish waters it was 
interrupted. Ramming was at- 
tempted and failed; both ves- 
sels scraped past each other, dis- 
mounting a French gun and doing 
some damage to the chains and 
upper works. The German vessel 
lost her foremast previous to this, 
but by great exertions cleared away 
the wreck and débris and continued 
the action until it was stopped by 
the Spaniards. 

The latest illustration of naval 
warfare is to English people the 
most interesting also. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the fight 
between the British unarmoured 
vessels Shah and Amethyst, and the 
Peruvian ironclad Huascar, closely 
resemble those of Cartagena in 
1873, and illustrate the peculiarly 
difficult and delicate tasks which 
our naval officers have often to 
perform. 

In 1873 the Intransigente fac- 
tion obtained possession of Carta- 
gena, the Spanish Portsmouth, 
and the strongest fortress in the 
kingdom, the dockyard, three first- 
class ironclads, and the two large 
unarmoured frigates Almansa and 
Vittoria. As soon as a ‘ provisional 
government’ of the usual revolu- 
tionary type had been established, 
a squadron was despatched to levy 
black mail along the coast, threat- 
ening to lay every town in ashes 
which refused their demands. The 
rights and property of persons of 
many different nationalities were 
of course threatened by these pro- 
ceedings, and the ironclad fleets of 
the great Powers promptly repaired 
to Cartagena. The result was the 
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seizure of the Almansa and Vittoria, 
and their forcible removal to Gi- 
braltar by the British squadron, 
there to be detained until the 
Spanish Government had reduced 
Cartagena, and the ships could be 
restored to their legitimate owners. 
Up to the last moment it was be- 
lieved that Galvez intended to pre- 
vent the removal of the frigates, 
and Sir Hastings Yelverton’s ships 
were cleared for action. The In- 
transigentes, however, declined the 
engagement, and shortly afterwards 
the place surrendered to the na- 
tional troops. 

The situation with which Ad- 
miral de Horsey had to deal was as 
follows. Piérola, who was endea- 
vouring to seize the Presidency of 
the Republic, managed to obtain 
possession of the ironclad Huascar 
in the harbour of Callao, and pro- 
ceeded to levy contributions along 
the coast, much as Galvez and his 
followers had done in Spain four 
years previously. The Pernvian 
Government disowned the acts of 
the Huascar, and offered a reward 
to anyone who would restore the 
vessel to the Republic. 

The Huascar meanwhile had mo- 
lested four British vessels, detain- 
ing one and seizing coals from 
another; in fact acting in a quasi 
piratical manner. Whereupon Ad- 
miral de Horsey, with the Shah 
and Amethyst (both unarmoured), 
proceeded in search of her, and an 
engagement ensued, throwing con- 
siderable light upon the vexed 
questions of guns, armour, and tor- 
pedoes. The Huascar is a turret- 
ship, armoured with 44-inch plates 
on the hull, and 54-inch plates on 
the turret, armed with two 124-ton 
300-pounder guns, both in a single 
turret, besides some light guns on 
the upper deck. She is 200 feet 
long, and draws 14 feet of water. 

The Amethyst is a corvette en- 
tirely unarmoured, and armed with 
fourteen 64-pounders. She is 220 
feet long; tonnage, 1,400. 
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The Shah is one of the largest 
vessels in the Navy, and the largest 
unarmoured cruiser in the world. 
She is of 4,000 tons old measure- 
ment. Her length is 342 feet be- 
tween the perpendiculars, breadth 
of beam 51 feet, and she draws 
over 25 feet of water. Her engines 
are of 1,000 nominal and 7,500 
indicated horse-power. She carries 
635 tons of coal, and steamed on 
her trial trip 16 knots an hour. 
Her armament consists of two 12- 
ton guns, sixteen 6}-ton guns, and 
eight 64-pounders. 

The Huascar having refused to 
surrender, the action began at 
3-6 P.M. on the 29th of May. 

The following are Admiral de 
Horsey’s remarks on the action: 


The Shah's firing was steady and well 
maintained, but not so telling as I should 
have wished. It must, however, be ob- 
served that the Huascar, only three feet out 
of water, and frequently end on, was a most 
difficult object to hit. The Shah's fire was 
also frequently stopped by my order, when, 
owing to the Huascar placing herself close 
under the town of Ylo, there was risk of 
injuring the town. The firing was also 
stopped for a little while in consequence of 
the Huascar's colours coming down, the 
halliards having been shot away; but 
subsequently they were re-hoisted. The 
Amethyst’s fire was conducted with great 
precision ; but her armament of 64-pounders 
was, of course, useless, except to distract 
attention, and to draw the Auascar’s fire 
occasionally off the Shah. The engage- 
ment was partly a following one and partly 
a revolving one, with occasional attempts 
on the part of the Hwascar to ram, which 
had to be carefully guarded against with a 
ship so long in proportion to her beam, and 
therefore so slow in turning, as the Shah. 
The Huascar appeared to be steaming about 
eleven knots, and to be beautifully handled, 
always contriving to keep her turret guns 
pointing on us, except when in their loading 
position. That the Hwascar’s shot and 
shell never once struck the Shah (merely 
cutting away a couple of ropes), was singu- 
lar and providential, as her 300-pounder 
shell entering a ship with a large comple- 
ment like the Shah would have had serious 
results. At 5.45 P.M., it being dusk, and 
the Huascar having placed herself close in- 
shore and in a line with the town, I caused 
the firing to cease. The Shahand Amethyst 
then took up positions to watch the Huascar, 
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and a torpedo expedition was organised and 
despatched from the Shah. 


Owing to the darkness of the 
night, the height of the neighbour- 
ing land, under which a compara- 
tively small object like the rebel 
ironclad could scarcely be seen, 
and above all to her light draught 
of water, enabling her to go close 
to the rocks, the Hwascar escaped, 
and eventually surrendered to the 
Peruvian Government. 

The following entry in the Shah’s 
‘log’ should be carefully read ; its 
principal feature is the extraordi- 
narily small damage done to the 
Shah, though the vessels were at one 
time within 400 yards of each other : 


0.50 p.m. Sighted steamer standing to- 
wards us. I.10 p.m. Steamer altered 
course and stood into Ylo. 1.15 P.M. 
Recognised her as ironclad turret-ship 
Huascar, bearing Peruvian ensign at main- 
masthead and peak, with jack on bow- 
sprit. 1.32 p.m. Sounded to quarters for 
action. 1.42 P.M. Batteries reported clear. 
2.15 p.M. Fired blank gun to attract atten- 
tion; Huascar stopped immediately. 
2.17 pM. Lowered cutter with senior 
lieutenant to board her; 2.23 p.m. boarded. 
2.30 P.M. Cutter shoved off, and returned at 
2.37. 2.56P.m. Fired asecond blank charge; 
Huascar distant 4,200 yards. 3.0 P.M. 
Fired a shot across her bows. 3.6 P.M. 
Commenced action with port quarter-deck 
guns at 1,900 yards; port battery firing, 
independently. 3.7 p.m. Huascar replied 
with one-turret-gun (the other not having 
been yet run-out) and a small gun; the 
first shot passing just abaft our fore-top, 
and the other abaft the mainmast, cutting 
away royal and topgallant-yard ropes, and 
sail-tackle whip. 3.9 P.M. Amethyst en- 
gaged enemy ; Huwascar fired a small gun 
at her, and with another cut away our 
fore-royal braces. 3.26 p.m. Bow gun was 
reported disabled by a Palliser shell jam- 
ming in the bore. 3.30 p.m. Starboard 
broadside commenced firing. 3.40 P.M. 
Bow gun reported in action. 3.55 P.M. 
Huascar fired a shot from turret-gun, pass- 
ing between our main and mizen masts. 


4.12 and 4.34 Pm. Fired starboard 
electric broadside at 2,000 yards. 
4-35 P.M. Huascar’s shot fell across 


our bows (wetting bow gun’s crew by 
the splash). 4.36 p.m. Huascar fired 
at Amethyst. 4.48, 4.50, and 4.54 P.M. 
Fired starboard broadside by directing gun. 


Very good shot. 5.3 p.m. Large shot from 
Huascar passed over our poop, and another 
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fell short of Amethyst, at 5.8 p.m. 5.11 P.M. 
Huascar fired shell from 40-pounder, which 
burst half-way. She was then closing us 
apparently to ram. 5.13 p.m. Gatling gun 
commenced firing. 5.14 p.m. Fired White- 
head torpedo (track of it traced about half- 
way to the Huascar, which had turned 
stern on instead of broadside, as when it 
was fired; apparently it had not speed to 
overtake her), and port electric broadside 
at 400 yards. 5.15 p.m. Hwascar’s cross- 
trees (main topmast) shot away. 5.16 P.M. 
Bridge, port quarter boat, and funnel-casing 
ditto. 5.35 p.M. Huascar fired two shots 
from turret between our main and mizen 
masts, low, one dropping just before Ad- 
miral’s galley. 5.45 p.m. Shah ceased 
firing. The ‘Cease fire’ was suunded on 
several occasions owing to the Huascar 
maneuvring in front of the town of Ylo, 
or the Amethyst getting in our line of fire. 
9.5 p.m. Steam pinnace and whaler went 
away in charge of Gunnery Lieutenant, 
with Whitehead and outrigger torpedoes to 
try and blow Huascar up. Boats returned 
at 3.30 a.m. on May 30, having discovered 
that Huascar had got out. 


Such was the battle; the part 
played by the Amethyst having been, 
in Admiral de Horsey’s own words, 
identical with that said once to have 
been allotted by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to some untrained levies— 
‘to draw the enemy’s fire.’ 

Had the Shah carried two 25-ton 
guns, which we believe she could 
well carry, besides lighter guns if 
necessary, she could most probably 
have disabled the Huascar’s turret 
and compelled her to surrender ; 
as it was, the turret was struck, 
but not seriously injured. 

Contrary, then, to the general 
expectation, a naval engagement has 
occurred lasting nearly two hours 
between ships armed with guns in- 
suflicient indeed for the work re- 
quired, but of a calibre which would 
have seemed astonishing in the 
Crimea, and only one man was 
killed on board the Hwascar, which 
had a few men also wounded. 

Elaborate precautions have been 
taken of recent years to protect 
armoured ships from shell striking 
exactly at the water-line, ‘ between 
wind and water,’ as it is called, and 
no design of an ironclad is con- 
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sidered complete without a Water- 
line Belt of armour. In his speech 
in the House of Commons lasi 
session Mr. Reed, formerly Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, declined 
to rank any vessel without a water- 
line belt as an effective first-class 
ironclad. Yet in this action the Shah 
was not even hulled, and the damage 
done was mainly to her rigging. 
The invention of the Whitehead 
or ‘fish’ torpedo would, it was 
generally believed, exercise an enor- 
mous effect upon naval warfare. 
Ironclads, it was said, will be useless 
against these new engines of de- 
struction. The total loss, it might 
be called annihilation, of a small 
Turkish monitor on the Danube, 
shortly after the commencement of 
the present war, by a torpedo of a 
different kind seemed to strengthen 
this impression. The ordinary 
torpedo used on that occasion, 
though it proved of terrible effect, 
did not in theory possess the 
tremendous power of the White- 
head. The latter is a long pointed 
tube of steel containing an explosive 
charge in front; it is discharged 
through a tube in the ship’s side, 
propelled by a small self-contained 
engine, which is driven by com- 
pressed air. Travelling at the rate 
of 16 or 18 miles an hour under 
water, and exploding at the mo- 
ment of contact with any object, 
it is certainly the most subtle and 
terrible weapon ever devised for 
fighting at sea. Its admirers claim 
for it that the effect of the explosion 
will be to blow away 75 feet of a 
ship’s bottom ; in short, to destroy 
her. Put toa practical test, however, 
it does not appear to be quite so 
formidable as was supposed. A 
singular confirmation of this is to 
be found in the order recently 
issued by the German Government 
to suspend the construction of 
torpedo vessels (armed with White- 
heads) for the present. This was 
owing to some experiments with 
the Whitehead having given un- 
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satisfactory results. In smooth 
water the torpedo travelled quickly 
and accurately to its destination, 
but with the slightest ‘sea on’ the 
projectile became irregular and 
uncertain in its operation. 

It is clear, therefore, that even 
with twelve-ton guns and White- 
head torpedoes at work a naval 
action is not quite such a scene of 
indiscriminate destruction as was 
predicted; and that a well con- 
tested engagement may under cer- 
tain circumstances be attended with 
comparatively little loss. 

The reasons for this are obvious. 
In the first place the use of the 
ram and the torpedo keeps every 
ship constantly in motion, and often 
at considerable speed. This feature 
alone marks an enormous change 
from the old battles. Two fleets 
approaching each other under 
canvas, especially in light winds, 
or as at the Nile with one fleet 
anchored, were the best of all pos- 
sible targets for each other’s fire. 
As the Victory bore down upon the 
enemy’s line at Trafalgar she was 
exposed to the concentric fire of 
eight ships. Once fairly engaged, 
broadsides were often interchanged 
almost muzzle to muzzle. It is 
said that a single raking broadside 
of the Victory as she passed across 
the stern of a French ship, killed 
and wounded no less than four 
hundred men. Whether two ves- 
sels of the Hercules class passing 
close in a general engagement and 
each firing her broadside of four 
eighteen-ton guns would produce 
an equally destructive effect, may 
well be doubted, for the shells 
employed would be the armour- 
piercing ‘ Pallisers.’ These are 
necessarily of a more solid descrip- 
tion than the ‘common shell ’ 
which is used against unarmoured 
ships, and is little else than a huge 
case of powder; the Palliser frag- 
ments consequently, though very 
large, are fewer. The recent action 
in Peruvian waters does not afford us 
much ground for generalising upon 
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the possible results of a great 
battle between fleets, it is true; 
nevertheless it shows us at least 
that in any naval battle the ships 
will be continually in motion and a 
good steady shot will be very rare, 
whilst a direct hit at right angles 
to the object will be even rarer. 

It has also been shown concla- 
sively that armour even of moderate 
thickness is a genuine protection 
to a ship. 

The Huascar’s plates were only 
44 and 54 inches in thickness, 
that is to say no stronger than 
those of the Warrior, our earliest 
ironclad, launched in 1860, yet the 
difficulty of getting a direct hit at 
an object constantly in motion and 
therefore continually at a different 
angle—the Shah herself being also 
in constant motion—rendered her 
almost invulnerable to the fire of her 
antagonist. This certainly is a 
surprising result after the whole- 
sale condemnation which has so 
often been passed upon our earliest 
ironclads as so much old iron or 
naval curiosities, and ought to go 
a long way to reassure those critics 
who are perpetually harping upon 
the worthlessness of our fleet and 
its liability to instant destruction 
by a few steam launches. 

A very important lesson to be 
drawn from the engagement is the 
necessity of having our ships, 
whether armoured or not, of such 
a moderate length as to be turned 
quickly. This necessity is also a 
powerful argument in favour of 
twin-screws, which enable a ship to 
turn with extraordinary rapidity 
and ease. Owing to her unwieldy 
dimensions, the Shah was in serious 
danger of being rammed by her 
more nimble antagonist: one blow 
would have disabled and possibly 
sunk her. What the effect of such 
a disaster would have been on the 
influence of the British flag in the 
Pacific, and indeed throughout the 
world, needs scarcely to be told. 

But the most important lesson is 
the decisive condemnation which 
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this action affords of the system of 
providing our unarmoured cruisers, 
and in a minor degree our ironclads, 
with many guns of small calibre in- 
stead of a few of immense power. It 
is true that if such guns as the 38- 
ton, or even the 25-ton, are to beused 
on board ship they must be mounted 
amidships in a turret, on an open 
turntable on the Moncrieff system, 
or as in the gunboats of the Stawuch 
and Arrow class, where the gun is 
kept below and raised to the firing 
position by steam-power. These 
little vessels are almost invisible at 
a small distance, yet had one of 
them been engaged in the action 
off Ylo she might have decided it 
by her 18-ton gun. 

Nor can it be alleged that such 
midges as these are not likely ever 
to be encountered in such distant 
waters. Great naval engagements 
have usually been fought near land, 
and this will, we believe, continue 
to be the rule. In fact it stands to 
reason that they should be. They 
have been and they will be fought 
for the protection of important 
places on land, and in many cases 
the fleet and army of a belligerent 
act in concert, the latter being 
dependent upon the former for 
supplies of every kind, for rein- 
forcements, and even for the means 
of transport, as in the Russo- 
Turkish war. The only occasion 
upon which an English ironclad 
squadron has been on the verge of 
opening fire against an enemy was 
at Cartagena. Had the action 
taken place the fleet would have 
had several powerful forts to en- 
gage, as well as the rebel Spanish 
ironclads. In the case of the Shah 
we have seen that her fire was 
frequently stopped for fear of in- 
juring the town of Ylo. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable 
to suppose that even on distant 
stations British cruisers may find 
themselves suddenly confronted, not 
only by Huascars with 12}-ton guns, 
but by small vessels armed with 
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weapons of tremendous power. 
Under such circumstances we may 
have occasion bitterly to regret the 
want of a powerful gun. This is 
no imaginary danger. The Argen- 
tine Confederation have in their 
possession two small gunboats built 
in England, each carrying a 26-ton 
gun. The Chinese have gone a 
step farther. One of the reasons 
of our easy victories over that 
nation in the past was the utter 
inferiority of their arms; and we 
should do well to watch their in- 
creasing attention to the art of war. 
They are no longer armed as they 
were at Canton, and their new gun- 
boats may some day prove very 
formidable antagonists. They are 
armed with 38-ton guns. 

There can be no question that 
the continually increasing strength 
of other navies is a matter of the 
utmost importance to England. So 
far as the fleets of the great 
European Powers are concerned, 
the danger has been seen and to a 
great extent provided for. But as 
regards minor States this is un- 
fortunately not the case. Chili, 
Peru, the empire of Brazil, China, 
Japan, all have ironclad ships. They 
may not indeed be possessed of 
many, but the few they do possess 
are far more powerful than any 
British vessel on those stations, 
China excepted; and no one can 
read the account of the action off 
Ylo without feeling that in those 
waters England is insufficiently re- 
presented, and exposed, we venture 
to say, at any moment to the risk 
of a great disaster. The ironclads 
of such States as Peru and Chili 
are few, fairly powerful, and con- 
centrated in their principal seaports. 
England has but one ironclad out 
of European waters. This vessel 
is the flagship on the China station. 
Her unarmoured frigates and cor- 
vettes, detached in ones and twos 
to protect British interests, are 
seldom more formidable than the 
Amethyst. 
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Vessels similar to the Chinese, 
and carrying thirty-eight ton guns, 
have been lately added to the 
British navy ; which is a matter for 
congratulation ; but the vital ques- 
tion is the armament of our cruisers. 
Undoubtedly the twenty-five ton 
yun is that with which every lar, 
seagoing cruiser should be armed, 
and to this rule everything else 
should be subordinated. If govern- 
ments like those of the Argentine 
Confederation or China have vessels 
lying in their rivers armed with 
the heaviest gun afloat, we are 
certainly courting defeat by sending 
vessels to represent us and protect 
our interests armed with a num- 
ber of small guns. The Amethyst 
was of scarcely any use in the 
action with the Huwascar owing 
to her armament of fourteen 64- 
pounders. The question, then, of 
the armament of our unarmoured 
ships, and in fact of all our ships, 
must be reopened. Every conceiv- 
able type of man-of-war may now 
be seen afloat. The ingenuity and 
skill of naval architects has done so 
much with ironclads that it would 
seem incredible if they declined to 
produce an unarmoured cruising 
frigate to carry the twenty-five ton 
or even the thirty-eight ton gun. 
It is not, however, to them that we 
believe the insufficient armament of 
our cruisers is due, but to a ‘fad’ at 
Whitehall which at present can 
only be traced to that mysterious 
abstraction which has been held 
responsible for so many vagaries in 
the official world—‘ Somebody.’ 

The British service contains such 
a variety of vessels, armoured and 
unarmoured, that it is extraordinary 
that we have not in our possession 
a single small handy ironclad of 
moderate draught suitable for the 
kind of work in which the Shah 
and Amethyst were engaged. It is 
exactly on such service that small, 
heavily armed, cruising ironclads 
would prove invaluable. Perhaps 
the best example of the sort of ves- 
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sel we are in want of is to be found 
in the Portuguese ironclad Vasco da 
Gama. Her tonnage by old mea- 
surement is 1,497, length 200, 
and breadth 40 feet. Her armour 
is 9 and 1o inches in thickness, 
She carries two 18-ton guns, one 
64-ton, and two 40-pounders ; nomi- 
nal horse-power, 450. Surely this 
is the very type of vessel for our 
distant cruising stations such as the 
Pacific and the south-east coast of 
America, and for any service in 
which vessels of moderate draught 
are required. The Vasco da Gama 
is of about the same dimensions as 
the Amethyst, yet the difference 
between the two vessels is enormous. 
The Amethyst was compelled to 
look on whilst her consort engaged 
in a somewhat hazardous action ; 
and if she had encountered the 
Huascar alone, would have had 
flight or surrender as her only alter- 
native. The Portuguese ship is 
protected by armour as thick as 
that of the Hercules class and thicker 
than that of the Swiftswre. She 
carries two guns of the same calibre 
as that of the Hercules, capable of 
piercing a 10-inch plate at 1,000 
yards. She is intended to fight 
bows-on to her enemy, and her 
armour is very skilfully disposed to 
protect the ship in that position. 
Her ‘fixed turret,’ as it is called 
by her designer, Mr. G. C. Mac- 
krow, is a breastwork covered 
with 10-inch armour-plates con- 
verging to a point towards the 
bows. The enemy’s fire, therefore, 
has to be directed against a surface 
placed at such an angle that pene- 
tration is very difficult. No distant 
station should be without small 
ironclads, and we certainly ought 
not to be content with less than 
four on a station. The question of 
a heavier, if numerically smaller, 
armament for unarmoured ships 
should be taken in hand at once. 
And lastly, we venture to suggest 
that vessels otherwise unprotected 
by armour should be protected when 
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fighting bows-on, a position which 
would be very generally adopted if 
a heavier armament were in use, 
by an armoured bulkhead shield 
towards the fore part of the ship. 

With reference to the general 
question of guns and armour, a 
recent experiment at Shoeburyness 
has shown thatthe 38-ton gun, throw- 
ing a projectile of 800 pounds, can 
penetrate 19} inches of iron in a 
solid plate. But it has also been 
shown that 14 inches of iron will 
afford a complete protection against 
it if arranged in two plates, the 
outer one of 10 inches and the inner 
of 4, with an open space between. 
The projectile went through the 
outer plate, but broke up against 
the inner one ‘ like a dab of mortar.’ 
Here, it would seem, is a system of 
defence which should enter largely 
into all future designs, both of ships 
and forts, intended to resist modern 
ordnance. 

It may be well, in conclusion, to 
say something of the action between 
the Russian ship Vesta, an ordinary 
trading steamer converted into a 
man-of-war (in the manner fre- 
quently suggested for English mail 
steamers), and a Turkish ironclad, 
also of the destruction of the two 
small monitors on the Danube and 
the capture of a Turkish transport 
carrying 1,000 troops. 

The action between the Vesta and 
a Turkish ironclad, though without 
any influence on the fortunes of the 
war, is of the highest importance in 
another sense, and its result, apart 
from personal or political sym- 
pathies towards either belligerent, 
will be hailed with satisfaction 
by the seamen of all nations. It 
proves decisively that a naval 
engagement will not necessarily be 
a mere mechanical slaughter in 
which victory will incline to brute 
force. The Vesta, a light iron 
steamer of 500 tons, was hastily 
extemporised as a man-of-war. 
Her armament consisted of some 
9-pounders and 6-inch mortars. 
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The Turkish ironclad was the F¢thi- 
Boulend. There are four small 
ironclads of this type in the Turkish 
service which our own Government 
would do well to imitate. The 
Féthi-Boulend is 235 feet long, 
43 feet beam, and draws 18 feet 
of water. Her armour—very heavy 
for a vessel of her class—is no less 
than 9g inches, with a 1o-inch 
wooden ‘ backing,’ or cushion. 
She is of 500 nominal horse-power, 
carries 220 tons of coal, and is 
armed with four 124-ton guns. 

A more unequal combat it is im- 
possible to imagine. It lasted five 
hours, and ended in the defeat of 
the ironclad. The latter being 
greatly the superior in speed, the 
Vesta had no choice but to fight. 
When Captain Baranoff saw the 
ironclad rapidly approaching he 
knew that his only chance lay in 
closing with his powerful enemy, 
and making a desperate effort to 
board her or else use the spar- 
torpedo. The losses sustained by 
the Vesta, however, were so heavy 
that the battle must have seemed 
hopeless. Her rudder was disabled, 
the funnel shot in two, the ship 
herself was on fire, three officers 
and nine men had been killed, and 
several were wounded. Neverthe- 
less, having fired the first and the 
last shot in the engagement, she suc- 
ceeded in making her escape after 
a running fight which reflects the 
greatest possible credit upon her 
commander and his subordinates. 
The first accounts which reached 
England of this engagement repre- 
sented that a shell from one of the 
Vesta’s mortars had burst in the 
fore-turret of the ironclad with 
most destructive effect, disabling 
the turret, and practically deciding 
the action. This has since been 
denied by Hobart Pasha, but enough 
was done in any case to show that 
the commander of an unarmoured 
vessel, when suddenly attacked by 
an ironclad, need not despair. 

The only other circumstance 
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worthy of mention is the protection 
afforded to the Vesta’s engines by a 
kind of fortification formed of ham- 
mocks and bedding. Her engines, 
of course, were partly above water, 
and exposed to the enemy’s fire; 
the ironclad’s, as is usual with ships 
of war, would be below the water- 
line. 

The capture of the troopship 
Messina by the Russia was not less 
remarkable for courage than the 
action between the Vesta and the 
Turkish ironclad. The Russia, like 
her sister-ship the Vesta, is merely 
an armed cargo-boat. Despite 
Hobart Pasha’s blockade, Captain 
Marakoff steamed to within ‘ a few 
hours of Constantinople,’ and when 
off Penderekli fell in with the 
Messina, a large three-masted screw 
transport. The Russia pluckily 
tired a shotted gun, to bring her 
to; the signal was obeyed, and 
almost before Captain Marakoff 
could hail, the Turkish flag was 
hauled down and the Ottoman 
commander surrendered. An officer 
and thirty-six men took possession 
of the prize, disarmed the Nizams, 
and put the ship’s head about for 
Sebastopol. Where the Turk’s 
convoy was we are not told, nor 
why the captain of the Messina did 
not attempt to show his assailant 
aclear pair of heels. The Russia 
could hardly have sunk him, and 
any attempt on the part of 200 
men to board a ship carrying 
1,000 well-drilled and well-equipped 
soldiers would have been little short 
of madness. 

These actions, in all their de- 
tails, confirm the theory we have 
advanced that the increased power 
of weapons of offence will be to a 
great extent neutralised by the 
rapid movements of the combat- 
ants ; that skill, daring, and seaman- 
like ingenuity will often compen- 
sate for inferior power; and that 
the captain of a man-of-war must 
be, before all things, a sailor and 
a man of infinite resource. 
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The destruction of the two 
small monitors on the Danube 
at the commencement of the 
Russo-Turkish war shows the im- 
portance of practising high angle 
firing, arrd the necessity of keeping 
‘a sharp look-out ’—the one moni- 
tor having been struck by a shell 
fired at a range of 5,000 yards, or 
nearly three miles; the other sur- 
prised and blown up by a tor- 
pedo expedition. With the electric 
light in good working order—and 
no man-of-war should be with- 
out it—a surprise ought to be im- 
possible. 

At the present crisis, when all 
eyes are turned upon the fleet, it 
may be well to give some account 
of our naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean and at home. Admiral 
Hornby has under his orders the 
ironclads Alexandra, Temeraire, 
Sultan, Agincourt, Achilles, De- 
vastation, Swiftswre, Rupert, Hotspur, 
Research and Pallas, and a number 
of unarmoured vessels. The Channel 
squadron, under Lord John Hay, 
has been ordered round to Malta, 
to be ready for any emergency in 
the East. It consists of the Mino- 
taur, Black Prince, Defence and 
Shannon. With such a fleet at our 
disposal we may well be satisfied, 
but a force quite equal to it in 
strength is being brought forward 
in England, and by the time these 
words are in print the greater part 
will be ready for sea. It consists 
of the following ironclads: Thun- 
derer, Monarch, Hercules, Triwmph, 
Invincible, Iron Duke, and Penelope ; 
the two new ironclads Nelson and 
Northampton, two very powerful 
ships, recently purchased from the 
Turks, a still more powerful vessel 
purchased from Brazil, and the 
coast defence ironclads Glatton, 
Hecate, Hydra, Cyclops, Gorgon, and 
Prince Albert. The Dreadnought, an 
improved edition of the Devastation, 
will, probably, be ready in June ; 
and, lastly, there is the mighty In- 
jlexible, which is designed to carry 
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four 80-ton guns, but will hardly 
be ready to receive them for a con- 
siderable time. 

In addition to these there are five 
ironclads of a somewhat older type 
now doing duty as coast-guard 
ships at different parts round the 
coast: the Warrior, Hector, Lord 
Warden, Resistance and Valiant. 
The repairs to the engines of the 
Northumberland will occupy some 
time, but by the middle of the year 
she could be at sea. 

The two vessels purchased from 
the Turks are very important 
additions to the Navy. The Belle- 
isle, originally named the Paiki 
Shereef, is 245 feet long by 60 feet 
beam, and carries four 25-ton guns 
in a raised central battery; the 
Superb, formerly the Mendouhiyé, 
is 332 feet by 59, and carries twelve 
18-ton guns; she resembles the 
Hercules in design. Both ships 
are protected by armour of ro and 
12 inches. The Independencia, pur- 
chased from the Brazilian Govern- 


ment, is a full-rigged seagoing 
turret-ship, with 12-inch armour, 
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and four 38-ton guns, the heaviest 
armament now afloat. 

The one weak point in this mag- 
nificent fleet is its heterogeneous 
character, and the consequent difli- 
culty of working together in 
squadron. If, for instance, the 
passage of the Dardanelles had 
been disputed, the ships as they 
passed in succession by the forts 
would have presented the utmost 
conceivable variety of armour and 
gun, and there is certainly much to 
be said in favour of the system of 
building ships in classes. 

On the whole, then, the recent 
illustrations of naval warfare are 
such as English people, and above all 
English sailors, may take comfort 
from. Some years ago the seaman’s 
art seemed fast becoming altogether 
subsidiary. But of late it has been 
proved more important than ever. 
To the first maritime nation in the 
world this fact is of incalculable 
value, for it insures the future 
safety of their empire and com- 
merce, and the maintenance of 
their supremacy at sea. 


Joun C. Pacet. 
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AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
AN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
By Proressor JoHn W. HAtes. 


I 

OT many other distinctions be- 
N long to Stratford-on-Avon 
besides its sovereign honour of be- 
ing Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
home; which, indeed, is distinction 
enough and to spare. ‘I am sure, 
sir,’ said a worthy inhabitant, who 
was showing us something or other 
supposed to be of Shakespearian 
interest ; ‘I am sure, sir, we ought 
to be very much obliged to Mr. 
Shakespeare for being born here, 
for I don’t know what we should 
have done without him.’ The trade 
of the place may be described as 
Shakespeare; and we believe it is 
not a bad business. The entire 
town might not inaptly put up 
above it a gigantic signboard in- 
scribed with the single name of 
that supreme article of commerce. 
No town in the Middle Ages ever 
turned its saint to better account. 
Nowhere and never have relics been 
more zealously sought after and 
treasured up. To think what a 
single shoe of the hero would now 
fetch, if only devouring time had 
spared one; or a doublet—who 
shall calculate the present market 
price of a Shakespearian doublet ? 

The other notabilities of the 
place are few; not many could be 
expected, its size and importance 
considered. It is said to have pro- 
duced three eminent ecclesiastics in 
the fourteenth century, two brothers 
and a kinsman—Jobhn Stratford, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Robert, 
Bishop of Chichester; and Ralph, 
Bishop of London. Southern, too, 
the dramatist, has been stated to be 
a native, by Nuttall, editor of 
Fuller’s Worthies; but Southern 
was born in Ireland, co. Dublin. 
Perhaps the most remarkable his- 
torical association that is com- 
monly known, is Queen Henrietia’s 


temporary residence in the town, 
and at New Place, in the house 
that had been Shakespeare’s, in 
June and July, 1643. 

We propose now to speak of 
another historical association that 
may be claimed for Stratford. 
Strangely enough, it has been little 
noticed, though an acquaintance 
with it cannot fail to add interest 
to a visit there, especially when we 
remark that it belongs to Shake- 
speare’s own time. There is nothing 
said of it in Wheler’s History of 
Stratford; nor, it need perhaps 
scarcely be said, in such minor com- 
pilations as Black’s Warwickshire, 
or Wise’s Shakespeare, his Birth- 
place and its Neighbourhood; nor 
yet in such really well-informed 
and valuable volumes as Knight’s 
Biography and Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
Life of the poet, though we have 
no doubt Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
knows what there is to be known 
about it. Nor is there a word 
respecting it in the poem that has 
for its subject the locality specially 
concerned—Jordan’s Welcombe Hills, 
published just a century ago. Per- 
haps the knowledge of such an 
interest might have imparted some 
vigour into at least one paragraph 
of that nerveless production. What 
we mean, and propose now to show, 
is that Stratford and its neighbour- 
hood are very intimately connected 
with Gunpowder Plot. 


II 


Wuere Shakespeare was in 1605 
it is impossible to say. Possibly, 
he was the greater part of the year 
in London and the rest at Strat- 


ford. ‘He was wont to go to his 
native country once a year,’ says 
Aubrey. More probably, perhaps, 
he was the greater part of the year 
in Stratford and not in London; 
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but he may have been ‘strolling’ 
with his company, if the common 
opinion is not accepted that he gave 
over acting early in King James’s 
reign. He ‘frequented the plays 
all his younger time,’ says Ward, 
in his Diary, 1662; ‘but in his 
elder days lived at Stratford, and 
supplied the stage with two plays 
every year.’ Wherever he was, 
there can be little question that he 
shared the general horrcr the dis- 
covery of the Powder Treason, as 
Bacon calls it, excited throughout 
the land; and that his interest in 
that hideous affair would be deep- 
ened by the fact that one of its 
chief nurseries lay close by his 
own home, and another but a few 
miles off. 

The one close by his own home 
was Clopton House, about a mile 
north of Stratford, lying at the 
foot of the western slope of the 
Welcombe Hills. It belonged at 
this time to the Baron Carew 
of Clopton (for so Sir George 
had been created in the preceding 
May) in right of his wife Lady 
Joyce, daughter of William Clop- 
ton; but it was let, or rather sub- 
let, to Ambrose Rookwood, one of 
the chief conspirators, some weeks 
before the fatal November; and 
there, during those weeks, Rook- 
wood resided, and from time to 
time received in his house his 
partners in the intended crime. 
Clopton House then was one of the 
headquarters of the treason. 

But a few miles off was Nor- 
brook, of which we will speak 
presently, and at no great distance 
were two other spots concerned in 
the same infamy—Lapworth and 
Congleton. All these four places 
are in the hundred of Barlichway, 
in which Stratford is situated. 

At Bushwood, near Lapworth, 
was born the chief concoctor of the 
plot, the heart and soul of it, 
Robert Catesby. Other estates 
were possessed by. his family, no- 
tably at Ashby St. Legers in North- 
amptonshire ; but it was at Bushwood 
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(which, oddly enough—who wishes, 
may see an explanation in Dugdale 
—was a part of the parish of old 
Stratford) that his father, Sir 
William, had mostly resided, and 
here, in 1573, was born he who 
was to achieve the notoriety of a 
Catiline. He was the direct descend- 
ant of the Catesby whom Shake. 
speare had represented in his play 
of Richard III.—the first item of 
the old doggrel : 


The Cat, the Rat, and Lovell that Dog, 
Rule all England under the Hog. 


His mother was a daughter of Sir 
Robert Throckmorton of Congle. 
ton, and so the sister of the Throck- 
morton on whom the pains of per- 
secution for religion’s sake had 
pressed so heavily. Thus, by race 
on both sides, as well as by place, 
he was linked to Warwickshire, 
These links were further strength- 
ened by his marrying a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh. 
According to Lingard he was origi- 
nally a Protestant ; and, as has been 
pointed out, his marriage seems to 
countenance the statement, as the 
Leighs were so. Whatever check 
on his tendencies towards the old 
faith his matrimonial alliance may 
have imposed, was presently re- 
moved by his wife’s death ; and he 
threw himself with all the ardour 
of a vehement, headstrong nature 
into the Recusant cause. As we 
shall mention again presently, he 
took part in the Earl of Essex’s 
insurrection. He was afterwards 
involved in all the treasonable pro- 
jects of the discontented Roman 
Catholics during the last two years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; and it 
appears from a letter of Camden's 
dated only nine days before the 
Queen’s death, that Catesby and 
several other gentlemen, ‘ hunger- 
starved for innovations,’ among 
whom were Sir Edward Baynham 
and the two Wrights (all of them 
conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Treason), were at that time com- 


mitted by the Lords of the Council 
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for some seditious movements. 
Such was the restless, intriguing 
spirit to whom must be assigned 
the chief authorship of the Powder 
Plot. ‘At his death,’ says Stow, 
‘he said that the plot and practice 
of this treason was only his, and 
that all others were but his assist- 
ants, chosen by himself to that pur- 
pose, and that the honour thereof 
only belonged to himself.’ We 
must not forget that the wrongs he 
saw daily inflicted around him on 
his co-religionists were sorely op- 
pressive, and such as might well 
goad him to a fierce indignation. 
Shortsighted and diabolical as his 
scheme was, it is yet credible that 
the motives that instigated it were 
not altogether base. Certainly he 
seems to have kindled an admira- 
tion and enthusiasm that no merely 
ignoble nature could have kindled. 
There is a certain lustre about him, 
even in the midst of his obstinate 
folly and horrible guilt. Some- 
thing of what is Divine, however 
devilish the work his hands are set 
about, is yet present in the man for 
whom and near whom others are 
ready to die. His comrades seem 
to have been drawn and attached 
to him by a singular fascination. 
He might truly say with Edmund, 
when ‘the wheel had come full 
circle,’ ‘ yet Catesby was beloved.’ 
King he was amongst them. 

Also Lapworth-born was another 
of the conspirators, of humbler rank 
—Thomas Bates, an old servant of 
Catesby’s. He was not one of the 
original sharers of the scheme; but 
as he had been employed about 
Vinegar House—the house hired in 
the Palace Yard, Westminster—and 
so had inevitably seen something of 
what was going on, it was thought 
well to take him into full partner- 
ship. 

“Lapworth is some eleven miles 
from Stratford; but we have given 
it precedence of Norbrook because 
of its connection with the leading 
conspirator. Norbrook is only some 
five miles from Shakespeare’s town. 
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It lies a little off the Warwick 
road, to the left, very near Coplow 
Hill. It was an old manor-house, 
wherein at the time that concerns 
us resided John Grant with his 
brothers, who also were implicated 
in the plot, though not to the same 
extent as John; for John was one 
of the thirteen chief traitors. ‘This 
mansion-house was conveniently 
placed for the purpose of the con- 
spirators, being in the centre of 
their proposed rendezvous and of 
the most populous part of War- 
wickshire, between the towns of 
Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. 
It was walled and moated, and well 
calculated from its great extent for 
the reception of horses and ammu- 
nition. At the present day, little 
remains of it but the name. Some 
fragments of massive stone walls 
are, however, still to be found, and 
the line of the moat may be dis- 
tinctly traced; an ancient hall of 
large dimensions is also apparent 
among the partitions and disfigura- 
tions of a modern farmer’s kitchen. 
The identity of the house is fixed, 
not only by its name and local situ- 
ation, but by a continuing tradition 
that this was the residence of one 
of the gunpowder conspirators ; 
and still more conclusively by the 
circumstance that an old part of 
the building, which was taken down 
a few years ago, was known by the 
name of the Powder Room.’ 

To understand the statement that 
Norbrook was ‘in the centre of 
their proposed rendezvous,’ it must 
be remembered that the blowing up 
of the House of Lords was to be 
followed by a general Papist insur- 
rection, The existing Government 
having been summarily disposed of, 
a new one was to be formed, at the 
head of which was to be placed 
the Princess Elizabeth, she who 
was in after years the ‘ Winter 
Queen’ of Bohemia. At this time 
she also was living in Warwickshire 
—at Combe Abbey, some four or 
five miles east of Coventry, in the 
care of Lord Harington; and the 
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design of Catesby and his party 
was, immediately after the explo- 
sion, to seize her at Combe and 
proclaim her accession to the throne. 
Of all such subsequent operations 
Warwickshire was to be the base; 
and Norbrook was to be the War- 
wickshire magazine. 

Lapworth and Norbrook, then, as 
the homes of three of the chief 
ringleaders in the Plot, are places 
of no slight importance in its his- 
tory. They and the district in 
which they lie are further distin- 
guished by the temporary sojourn 
of others of the notorious thirteen. 
At Catesby’s instance the Wrights 
—John and Christopher—took up 
their abode at Lapworth ; Ambrose 
Rookwood, as we have seen, at 
Clopton House; and Sir Everard 
Digby at Congleton Court, about 
eleven miles to the west of Stratford, 
near Alcester. Congleton Court was 
the seat of the Throckmortons. The 
present owner was a minor, and it 
may readily be supposed that 
Catesby, whose mother, as we have 
mentioned, was a Throckmorton, 
would have no difficulty in arrang- 
ing for its temporary occupation 
by one of his friends. So thither, 
in October, proceeded Sir Everard 
and his family, along with Father 
Garnet and others, quitting for the 
nonce, as he thought, his own seat 
at Gayhurst, or Gothurst, near New- 
port Pagnell in Buckinghamshire, 
in effect quitting it for ever. 

Thus, shortly before the day 
fixed for the explosion, no less than 
seven of the arch-traitors, to say 
nothing of minor persons, might 
have been found in the hundred of 
Barlichway. As the time drew 
near, Catesby sold his property at 
Bushwood (to Sir Edward Grevile 
of Milcote, near Stratford) in order 
to provide funds for his enter- 
prise. But none the less did 
Warwickshire remain the general 
rendezvous. 

One other part of the county was 
to be made memorable by its con- 
nection with this wild, execrable 
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folly. This was Dunsmore Heath, 
on the other side, a few miles south 
of Rugby, stretching to the east of 
Dunchurch. ‘The bloody hunting 
match at Dunchurch’ was the name 
given to ‘the meet’ to which Sir 
Everard Digby invited the Roman 
Catholic gentry for Tuesday, Nov. s. 
To do these gentlemen justice, it 
must be noticed that they knew 
little or nothing of the iniquity that 
had been concocted, or of what was 
to follow it. There was a general 
impression that some Recusant 
movement was afoot, but no par- 
ticulars had been vouchsafed. One 
cannot but believe that, had the 
scheme of the conspirators been 
disclosed to them in all its enormity, 
they would at once have repudiated 
and denounced it. It is true that 
they were smarting beneath grievous 
injustice, heavy and perpetual fines 
exacted from them, personal penal- 
ties occasionally inflicted, but all this 
persecution had not divested them 
of humanity and rendered them ca- 
pable of an atrocity that would 
justify the old adage, ‘ homo homini 
lupus,’ or a fresh reading of it, 
‘homo homini diabolus.’ The con- 
spirators themselves had not at- 
tained such hardness of heart with 
‘no compunctions visitings of na- 
ture.’ Even of Catesby so much 
may be believed, and of the others 
with scarcely an exception so much 
is known. They recoiled when 
Catesby first revealed his horrid 
purpose. Not at once were they 
‘ settled,’ and could— 
Bind up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 


Nature, says the old poet, in giving 
men tears, confesses she gives them 
most tender hearts. 


Mollissima corda 
Humano geueri dare se natura fatetur 
Que lacrumas dedit. 


And tears cannot harden into frost 
in an instant; petrifaction, thank 
Heaven, is a slow process, and oft- 
times may be retarded, may be pre- 
vented. Certainly, those Recusant 
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ntlemen who mustered at the 
Lion Inn at Dunchurch and the Buil 
at Coventry that Monday and Tues- 
day in November, 1605, were not so 
lost to all sense of sound patriotism 
and true manhood, as that they 
would have aided and abetted such 
devilry as Catesby and his gang 
had brought themselves to believe 
was of God, godly. But there they 
were, uninformed, wondering, pro- 
bably expecting that their game 
was to be something more than 
hares, and assuredly ready to strike 
a good blow, if opportunity was 
given, for what was in their eyes 
the cause of Heaven. 

In this same part of the county, 
at Shelford, lived John Littleton, 
who it was hoped would join Ste- 
phen and the others on the Heath. 

Thus intimately was Warwick- 
shire associated with the Gunpow- 
der Conspiracy. We may just add 
that Huddington, or Uddington, 
the home of the Winters—Thomas 
and Robert, two more of the chief 
Thirteen—lies but just beyond the 
western frontier of this same 
county, no great distance from Al- 
cester and Congleton; that Ashby 
St. Legers is situated just over the 
eastern border, but a few miles 
from Dunchurch; and that Hol- 
beach, where at last the ringleaders 
were brought to bay, is in Stafford- 
shire, the county which bounds 
Warwickshire on the north-west. 


Ill 


Ir is clear that the conspiracy 
would excite a very special interest 
in every Warwickshire man and 


in Shakespeare. Counties were 
more sharply distinguished, and 
county feeling ran far higher in 
the old days than now, though it 
is by no means extinct yet, nor 
likely tobe. Wherever Shakespeare 
was in the autumn of 1605, there 
can be no question, as we have 
already said, that the horrid tale at 
which men stood aghast would 
affect him the more deeply for its 
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association with his own neigh- 
bourhood. Had a Romanist rising 
taken place, Stratford itself might 
have been the scene of bloodshed 
and outrage. And, as a fact, con- 
spiracy had found close by 


‘A cavern dark enough 
To mask’ its ‘monstrous visage.’ 


In the midst of the peaceful hills 
that rose almost within sight of 
New Place (the poet’s property since 
1597) treason had made its lair. 
Besides the interest of locality, it is 
fairly certain that he must have 
felt another interest in the plot, 
arising from personal knowledge 
of some of its members. We are 
not about to advance a theory that 
Shakespeare was himself a Powder 
Plotter—that Guy Fawkes was his 
‘sworn brother ;’ though, indeed, 
there is quite as much—not to say 
more—to be said for such a theory 
as for many with which the world 
is favoured. We commend it to 
the attention of the brilliant ready- 
made critics with whom our age is 
abundantly adorned ; and, for our- 
selves, all we wish to point out is, 
that Shakespeare must in all proba- 
bility have been brought into per- 
sonal contact with several of the 
traitors. If at Stratford in Sep- 
tember and October, he would grow 
familiar, by sight at least, with 
Rookwood and his brother and 
their visitors—amongst others 
Grant, ‘Mr. Winter,’ ‘Mr. Wright’ 
(the document we quote does not 
specify which of the Winters, or 
which of the Wrights), Catesby. 
Grant, too, he may have seen at 
other times in the streets of 
Stratford, or on the Warwick 
road. But it is of a possible ac- 
quaintance in London that we 
are thinking; it is of the fact 
that Catesby, Grant, Tresham, the 
Wrights, and Thomas Winter, had 
all been actively concerned in the 
rebellion, or miserable failure of a 
rebellion, attempted by the Earl of 
Essex in February 1601. 
GG 
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Here again is a fine opening for 
a theory. What a temptation to 
prove that Shakespeare was an un- 
compromising partisan of that un- 
fortunate nobleman. However, as 
we do not believe he was so, we 
shall deny ourselves the pleasure of 
proving it, and be content to re- 
mark that, without being a rabid 
partisan, he yet was attracted by 
a nature which with all its faults— 
they were neither few nor slight— 
seems to have been singularly win- 
ning and lovable. The mention of 
Essex in Henry V. deserves especial 
notice and consideration. It is 
quite unique in its kind. The poet 
is wishing to suggest parallels to 
the enthusiastic welcome the victor 
of Agincourt received from his 
people on his return from that 
famous field. He says, even so did 
the people of Rome greet their 
Cesar when he came home tri- 
umphant ; and even so would the 
people of England greet their Essex, 
were he now returning in glory 
from his Irish campaign. 

But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens! 
The mayor and all his brethren in best 
sort, 

Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their 


heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Cesar 


in; 

As by a lower but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious 
Empress, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland 
coming 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 


To welcome him! Much more, and much 


more cause, 
Did they this Harry. 
This ‘loving likelihood ’—observe 
that ‘loving’—was never to be 
fulfilled. It was rather himself 
than rebellion that poor Essex 
brought back ‘broached on his 
sword.’ But such an introduction 
of him, and in such language by a 
writer so chary of such allusions, 
is surely significant of a more than 
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common feeling of interest and 
affection. There is another fact 
pointing decisively in the same 
direction. It is Shakespeare’s inti- 
mate friendship with the Earl of 
Southampton, who was Essex’s 
most intimate friend. ‘The love I 
dedicate to your lordship,’ runs 
the brief letter to Southampton 
that prefaces The Rape of Icrece, 
‘is without end. What 
I have done is yours; what I have 
to do is yours; being part in all I 
have, devoted yours. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would show 
greater. Meantime, as it is, it is 
bound to your lordship, to whom I 
wish long life still lengthened with 
all happiness.’ These words, which 
surely sound a note of sincerity 
often unheard in such epistles, were 
written in 1594; but there is good 
ground for believing that the feel- 
ing they express was no transient 
emotion, but deep-rooted and flon- 
rishing to the end. This dear 
friend was, we repeat, also Essex’s 
dear friend. He was one of his 
truest and faithfullest supporters 
that fatal Sunday when Essex, halt- 
ing between ever so many opinions, 
half paralysed it would seem by 
the fearful difficulties amidst which 
he found himself, confused and 
confounded by the clamour and fury 
of the followers who filled the 
court of his house, and were eager 
for action, however foolish and des- 
perate, ‘extremely appalled as divers 
that happened to see him then 
might visibly perceive in his face 
and countenance, and almost moul- 
ten with sweat, though without 
any cause of bodily labour, but 
only by the perplexity and horror 
of his mind,’ passed forth into Fleet 
Street on the way to inevitable dis- 
aster and ruin. At his trial, which 
soon followed, Southampton stood 
side by side with him, and was 
condemned atthe same time. And, 
though he did not share his fate 
—in death they were divided— 
for two long years he lay in the 
Tower under sentence of death. 
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Such being Southampton’s devo- 
tion to Essex, and such Shakespeare’s 
to Southampton, Shakespeare's con- 
fessed relation to Essex being also 
such as we have seen, we cannot 
doubt that Shakespeare would have 
some personal knowledge of Essex’s 
chief partisans, amongst whom, as 
has been mentioned, were several 
of the Powder Plotters. 

That extreme and violent Papists 
should rally around Essex may 
seem not a little surprising, when 
we call to mind his Puritan sym- 
pathies and connections. During 
the weeks that ushered in the end, 
‘the most eminent Puritan divines 
preached daily at Essex House, to 
hear whose sermons the citizens 
flocked in great numbers.’ We won- 
der if Catesby and his intimates 
‘sat under’ these orators? We 
presume that, with a dispensation, 
they might lawfully do so. The 
whole history of the Essex riot, or 
whatever it is to be called, is far 
from clear. Probably the misguided 
leader scarcely knew himself what 
he would be at. He was a governor 
who did not govern, a leader that 
was led; and so all kinds of un- 
quiet folk gathered around him. 
His house was a very cave of 
Aduilam, and with but slight varia- 
tion one might quote the well- 
known description: ‘Everyone that 
was in distress, and everyone that 
was in debt, and everyone that 
was discontented, gathered them- 
selves unto him; and he became a 
captain [a merely nominal one] 
over them ; and there were with him 
about’ three ‘hundred men.’ An 
odd, ill-assorted conflux. ‘ Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows.’ But indeed there would 
be much in these Puritan discourses 
that the Recusant party would hear 
with thorough complacency and 
satisfaction. ‘The Puritans were 
in the habit of justifying resistance 
to authority, and one of the preach- 
ers at Essex House went so far as 
to say that the great magistrates of 
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the kingdom had power, in case of 
necessity, to control and restrain 
the Sovereign.’ 

Again, the Earl and his friends 
had a great liking for theatrical 
entertainments. ‘My Lord South- 
ampton and Lord Rutland come 
not to the Court,’ writes Rowland 
White towards the close of 1599; 
‘the one doth, bat very seldom ; 
they pass away the time in London 
merely in going to plays every day.’ 
We might be pretty sure, if there 
was no evidence on the point, that 
the company whose services would 
be called into requisition, or whose 
theatre would be frequented, would 
be that of which Shakespeare was a 
member. But one piece of evidence 
thereis. ‘Theafternoon before the 
Rebellion, Merrick, with a great 
company of others that afterwards 
were all in the action, had procured 
to be played before them the play of 
deposing “ King Richard II.”” When 
it was told him by one of the 
players that the play was old, and 
they should have loss in playing it, 
because few would come to it, there 
was forty shillings extraordinary 
given to play, and so thereupon 
played it was.’ Whether the play 
thus performed by special request 
and arrangement was Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. or some other, it was 
certainly Shakespeare’s company 
that was thus negotiated with; for 
in another account of the trans- 
action is given the name of the 
player with whom the bargain was 
struck. It was Philips, and Philips 
was one of Shakespeare’s company. 

Thus Shakespeare was probably 
brought into contact with several 
of the Plotters, not only socially 
but professionally. He had acted 
before them, and his plays no doubt 
had been acted before them again 
and again. 

We may confidently believe, then, 
that besides the general interest in 
the conspiracy he would feel as an 
Englishman, there would be for 
Shakespeare other special interests, 
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springing both from local and per- 
sonal associations. The thing would 
have for him a singular nearness 
and reality. 


IV 


Having now pointed out fully 
enough for our purpose the close 
connection of the Plotters with 
Shakespeare’s county and with 
himself, we will for a short space 
turn our eyes again towards Clop- 
ton, the suburb of Shakespeare’s 
own town, and see what little is to 
be seen of what went on there. 

It was there, as has been already 
twice mentioned, that Rookwood 
and his family located themselves 
in September 1605. 

The house stands in a neigh- 
bourhood where Shakespeare pos- 
sessed property, and with which 
he had in the very year that 
especially concerns us formed a 
fresh monetary connection. In 
May 1602 he had bought land in 
that part from William and John 
Combe—107 acres of arable land. 
‘In July 1605,’ writes Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, in that treasure-house 
of sound and accurate information, 
bar the acceptance of certain for- 
geries, his Life of Shakespeare, 
‘ Shakespeare made the largest pur- 
chase he ever completed, giving the 
sum of 440l. [equal to some 1,750l. 
of our money] for the unexpired 
term of a moiety of a lease, granted 
in 1544 for ninety-two years, of the 
tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, 
Bishopton, and Welcombe. In the 
indenture of conveyance he is de- 
scribed as of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman ; and, as he is similarly 
designated three years earlier, when 
we know that he was in London, 
we may conclude that after the 
purchase of New Place he had taken 
up his permanent abode in his na- 
tive town.’ This would of course 
be consistent with long visits to 
London from time to time. Pro- 
bably enough his home had been 
at Stratford all along, only he had 
been mostly away from it. ‘It 
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appears from a letter,’ written 
by Abraham Sturley, January 24, 
1594, ‘ that as early as 1598 the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare becoming the 
purchaser of these tithes had been 
mooted at Stratford, and the ma- 
nagement of them would probably 
require great prudential care. It 
is not impossible that confidence 
was entertained in Shakespeare’s 
tact and judgment, and that this, 
as well as his?command of capital, 
produced the desire of the Council 
of Stratford, who received a rent 
from these tithes, that he should 
become the purchaser.’ And then 
follows a copy of the indenture 
(pp. 210-6). Mr. Phillipps also 
quotes from a copy of a rent-roll of 
the borough of Stratford the follow- 
ing note : ‘ Mr. Thomas Combes and 
Mr. William Shakespear do hold 
all manner of tithes of corn, grain, 
and hay in the towns, hamlets, 
villages, and fields of Old Stratford, 
Welcomb, and Bishopton, and all 
manner of tithes of wool, lamb, 
hemp, flax, and other small and 
privy tithes, for the yearly rent of 
xxxiiij li., payable at our Lady Day 
and Michaelmas.’ 

According to the Beauties of 
England and Wales, 1814, ‘ Clopton 
House is a venerable mansion, pro- 
bably erected in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century; but some 
modern exterior alterations detract 
much from the general effect of the 
building. In different apartments 
are preserved a few pictures, and 
some curious articles of ancient fur- 
niture, among which is a bed, said 
to have been given to Sir Hugh 
Clopton by King Henry VII.’ Not 
far from it—a furlong or two— 
at Welcombe, lived Shakespeare’s 
friend John Combe. His house 
(the present one standing there is 
‘ quite a recent erection’) nestled in 
a southern recess of the hills that 
derived their name from it, or rather 
from the ‘cwm’ where it stood. 
‘To the west of Alveston,’ says 
Britton, ‘are Welcombe Hills, the 
celebrated scene of warlike opera- 
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tions between the Britons and 
Saxons. Here are extensive en- 
trenchments, termed the Dingles, 
which appear to have been formed 
by the latter people [they are pro- 
bably British, to begin with at 
least ], and numerous other earth- 
works, some of which were proba- 
bly thrown up to cover the remains 
of those who fell in battle. The 
rugged features of this neighbour- 
hood are softened by Welcombe 
Lodge, the handsome residence 
of George Lloyd, Esq.,’ ‘John 
a’Combe’s’ successor. It was in this 
vicinity that an inclosure was at- 
tempted in 1614, and successfully 
resisted by the Corporation, with 
whom Shakespeare seems to have 
cordially acted. There is a brief 
glimpse of him in that year, in a 
memorandum made by one Thomas 
Green, clerk of the Corporation, 
who had been despatched to London 
about this business: ‘1614 Jovis, 
17 No. My cousin Shakspear 
coming yesterday to town, I went 
to see how he did. He told me 
that they assured him they meant 
to inclose no farther than to Gospel 
Bush, and so up straight (leaving 
out part of the dingles to the field) 
to the gate in Clopton Lodge, and 
take in Salisbury piece; and that 
they mean in April to survey the 
land, and then to give satisfaction 
and not before; and he and Mr. 
Hall say they think there will be 
nothing done at all.’ Nor was the 
great poet’s sagacity at fault in the 
matter. Nothing was done at all; 
though he did not himself live to 
see the common ground secured to 
his fellow citizens. ‘A petition on 
the subject was presented to the 
Privy Council; and in 1618 an 
order was made, not only forbidding 
the inclosure, but peremptorily 
commanding that some steps which 
Combe actually seems to have com- 
menced in it should be at once re- 
traced.’ The other memorandum 
of Greene’s is as follows: ‘ 23 Dec. 
A hall. Letters written to Mr. 
Manyring [Mainwaring], another 


to Mr. Shakspear, with almost all 
the company’s hands to either. I 
also writ myself to my cousin 
Shakspear [he was still in Lon- 
don ?] the copies of all our acts, 
and then also a note of the incon- 
veniences would happen by the 
inclosure.’ Clearly, for private 
reasons if not for public, Shake- 
speare was much interested in this 
Welcombe district. 

In the heart, then, of a neighbour- 
hood so well known to and inti- 
mately connected with Shakespeare, 
came Rookwood to reside, as we 
have said. The official duties of 
Lord Carew must have seldom 
permitted any protracted occu- 
pancy of his honse by himself, even 
since his return from Ireland. In 
his absence at this time, Robert 
Wilson, Lord Carew’s tenant, was 
persuaded to admit the stranger 
from Suffolk; Grant and one of 
the Winters assuring him of the 
stranger’s intimacy with his master. 

He came from Coldham Hall, in 
the parish of Stanningfield, where 
his house, built in 1574, still stands. 
He ‘was born of Roman Catholic 
parents, says Jardine, ‘and care- 
fully brought up from his childhood 
in the Roman Catholic faith. He 
had received his education at one of 
the Roman Catholic universities in 
Flanders; and when he succeeded 
to his inheritance upon his father’s 
death, in 1600, his house in Suffolk 
became, as it had been in his father’s 
time, a common asylum for perse- 
cuted priests, and mass was con- 
stantly performed there; in conse- 
quence of which he was subjected 
to repeated prosecutions and penal- 
ties. It is remarkable that he had 
been indicted for recusancy at the 
London and Middlesex Sessions in 
February, 160%, after the. Gun- 
powder Plot had been contrived and 
arranged. He married a daughter 
of Sir William Tyrwhit, of Ket- 
tleby, in Lincolnshire, by whom he 
had two or three children. He pos- 
sessed an ample estate, and was 
specially remarkable for his fine 
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stud of horses, a circumstance 
which made him a particularly de- 
sirable acquisition to the conspira- 
tors. At the period of which we are 
speaking he was twenty-seven years 
of age. He had been long the in- 
timate friend of Catesby, whom he 
says ‘‘ he loved and respected as his 
own life;’’ and attachment to him, 
and the contagion of religious en- 
thusiasm, drew Rookwood from the 
bosom of his family, and bound 
him to this rash and desperate 
conspiracy.’ 

It was not till about Michaelmas 
1605 that Rookwood was admitted 
into the horrid league, which had 
then existed for some year and a 
half, it being in Lent 1604 that 
Catesby and John Wright and 
Thomas Winter first formed it. 
This admission must have taken 
place about the time of the first 
of the two eclipses, which to the 
superstition of the age threatened 
evil things. In September was a 
lunar, early in October a solar, 


eclipse ; and the popular mind held 
with Gloucester in King Lear that 
‘these late eclipses in the sun 
and moon portend no good to us ’"— 
a passage we shall consider again 


by-and-by. It was in London that 
same September that ‘Catesby told 
him that “for the ancient love 
he had borne unto him, he would 
impart a matter of importance unto 
him ;”’ and then, after administer- 
ing the oath of secrecy, he revealed 
to him the design of blowing up 
the King and the Parliament House 
with powder. Rookwood states 
that he was “ somewhat amazed”’ at 
the proposal, and asked “ how such 
as were Catholics and divers other 
friends should be preserved; ” 
Catesby answered that “a trick 
should be put upon them.” Then 
Rookwood objected that “it was 
a matter of conscience to take 
away so much blood.” But Catesby 
assured him that “he might be 
satisfied on that head, for though 
he had not yet put that case in 
particular to any, he had put the 
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like case, and had been resolved by 
good authority that in conscience it 
might be done.” Rookwood still 
expressing scruples of conscience 
respecting the lawfulness of the 
action, Catesby told him “ that he 
had also asked advice, whether if 
the act could not be done without 
the destruction of some innocents, it 
might still be done, and was resolved 
that rather than the action should 
fail they must also suffer as the 
rest did.’”’ By these assurances 
Rookwood’s scruples were quieted ;’ 
and he at once fell in with Catesby’s 
machinations. Thus were his better 
instincts overborne ; thus the voice 
of conscience smothered; and a 
gallant gentleman degraded into a 
base assassin. Alas for him that 
he should have surrendered those 
Divine remonstrances of his soul to 
any so-called authority of priest 
or Jesuit or ‘ bejesuited ’ friend. 
Alas that he was not ‘to his own 
self true,’ and obedient to those 
natural promptings which would 
have saved him from falsehood and 
shame. Alas that he ignobly placed 
himself at the bidding and in the 
handsof others,and submitted to be- 
lieve that what was inhuman could 
be religious, that villany could be 
holy, that impiety could be pious. 
Such was Shakespeare’s new 
neighbour in the autumn of 1605. 
It would seem to have been just 
after his joining the plot that the 
well-known pilgrimage to St. 
Winifred’s Well in Flintshire was 
made—made, we suppose, to pro- 
cure a blessing for the nefarious 
work then in hand. An odd, strange 
God, the God of these people; or 
did they confound God and devil ? 
‘The ladies of the company went 
barefoot from Holt to the Well, 
where all remained a whole night.’ 
To think of the prayers these 
pilgrims were praying ! 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


It was probably after their return 
that Rookwood settled at Clopton. 
In a list of letters ‘come about 
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this treason,’ made by Levinus 
Munck, one unluckily lost is thus 
described—it is the document we 
referred to above: ‘ A paper report- 
ing that at Clopton there hath been 
with Ambrose Rockwood [sie], John 
Grant, Mr. Winter [Thomas ?], 
Mr. Ross, Mr. Townshend [of 
Broughton, Suffolk], Mr. Cee, Mr. 
Wright [John?j, Sir Edward 
Bushall, Robert Catesbye.’ We 
know also that Rookwood’s brother 
Thomas was there. So the house 
was often pretty full of traitors. 
A strange fierce company this in 
the bosom of the Welcombe Hills. 
Rookwood seems scarcely to 
have outgrown a young man’s vanity 
in dress and such matters. There 
is mention of a sword of his with 
its hilt, or hilts, as they used to 
say, engraved with the passion of 
Christ; and Sir William Wade, 
Lientenant of the Tower, writes 
about ‘a fair scarf that Rucwood 
[sic] made,’ a sort of badge, 


perhaps, as Sir William speaks of 


‘figures or ciphers on it from which 
something might be gathered.’ 
‘Rucwood made also a very fair 
hungarian horseman’s coat lined 
all with velvet and other apparel 
exceeding costly, not fit for his 
degree.’ A notable object in the 
streets of Stratford, if ever he rode 
that way, and one that would 
exercise the minds of Dogberry and 
Verges if haply they espied him. 
But though the burghers might 
have their suspicions about their 
new neighbours, no one would credit 
them with any design so fiendish 
as they were presently discovered 
to have entertained and matured. 
Some ten or eleven days before 
Tuesday the 5th, Rookwood dis- 
appeared from those parts. He 
had gone up to London to be in at 
the death. Then the news reached 
Stratford of some Papist outbreak 
near Warwick. There had been 
some sort of muster, horses had 
been stolen ; and the county was up. 
Suspicion at once fell on the tenant 
of Clopton House, especially as his 
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brother Thomas had been seized 
attempting escape, as it seemed, and 
his associates Grant and Winter 
were known to have been actively 
concerned in the horse robbery at 
Warwick. The bailiff of Stratford 
at once proceeded to search the 
house at Clopton. Mrs. Rookwood 
was still there. He found a ‘cloak 
bag’ of crosses and ‘ massing 
reliques,’ but nothing that threw 
light on the disturbance, the 
rumours of which spread general 
alarm. Presently came the news 
of what had been intended at 
Westminster. A few days later 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Percy, and the 
wives of other conspirators are 
apprehended and sent up to London, 
Mrs. Rookwood amongst them, we 
suppose ; and so there was an end 
of the traitors’ occupancy of Clopton 
House. 

Here, before we quit the scene, is 
a copy of two documents that men- 
tion it preserved at the State Paper 
Office, in the Gunpowder Plot 
Book. 


The examination of Thomas Rookwood, 
geut., of Clopton, in the county of Warwick, 
taken before Sir Fulk Grevil, day and year 
aforesaid [Nov. 8, 1605]: This exami- 
nate being demanded upon what occasion 
he passeth into these parts, saith he was 
going to Worcester to meet with one 
Ingram that had sold him a hawk. Being 
demanded why he fied from his way at 
Alcester, said because Townsend and John- 
son that were of his company said the 
town was disquieted, which made them 
return out of the way to Bidford, when 
he was with the rest apprehended. 

The examination of William Johnson, 
servant to Mr. Rookwood of Clopten in 
the county of Warwick, yeoman: This 
examinate being demanded for what cause 
he past this way saith he was going to 
Worcester to see a kinsman he had there. 
Being demanded how young Mr. Rcok- 
wood and Townsend came into this county, 
saith that they both had a purpose to deal 
with a hawk witha gentleman in Hereford. 

‘Young Mr. Rookwood,’ said Worcester. ] 

ing demanded why he fied when he 
came to Alcester after the troops were 

, saith when he came and saw the 
town disturbe [sic], he went with Mr. 
Rook [sic] and Townsend the contrary 
way out of the way to Bidford, when ho 
was apprehended. 
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There are ‘ examinations’ of other 
servants of Rookwood, appointed 
to go from Suffolk to meet him at 
Norbrook. 

Meanwhile the master was fleeing 
for his life. Early on Tuesday 
morning those of the Plotters who 
were in town were aware that their 
plot was discovered. ‘Richard John- 
son’ had been seized the preceding 
midnight, and, though he had dis- 
closed nothing, it was clearly time 
to be gone. One Henry Tatnall 
met two gentlemen, afterwards 
thought to be conspirators, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields that morning, and 
heard one say : ‘God’s wounds! we 
are wonderfully beset, and all is 
marred.’ They were soon tearing 
along the road for Dunchurch. 
Rookwood started last, but, better 
mounted, soon overtook the others 
—overtook Keyes about three miles 
beyond Highgate, then Catesby and 
John Wright beyond Brickhill; 
then a little farther on Percy and 
Christopher Wright ; and ‘ they five 
rode together ; and Percy and John 
Wright cast off their cloaks and 
threw them into a hedge to ride the 
more speedily.” And so to Ashby 
St. Legers, Rookwood having 
covered the eighty miles in seven 
hours. Then on to Dunchurch, 
where it soon got out that the grand 
blow that was to be struck, what- 
ever it was, had been thwarted, and 
all was lost. The assembly rapidly 
dissolved ; and the ringleaders, left 
almostalone, and it would seem well- 
nigh planless and desperate, dashed 
on through the night by or through 
Warwick—Grant and the others 
went through, and stole fresh horses, 
Rookwood went round—to Nor- 
brook, reached about daybreak, 
where they rested a while, as they 
well had need; then, on the Wed- 
nesday, through Alcester to Hud- 
dington, the Winters’ house ; on the 
Thursday, at sunrise, to Whewell 
Grange, when they helped them- 
selves to Lord Windsor’s arms and 
armour; then, with yet thinner pum- 
bers, on to Holbeach, the house of 
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Stephen Littleton, where, during 
the night, they made what prepa- 
rations they could for the assault 
certain to be made on the morrow. 
It was here, on Friday the 8th, that 
some powder that was drying ex- 
ploded, and Rookwood and others 
were severely burnt. Sir Richard 
Walsh, Sheriff of Worcestershire, 
with the posse comitatus, was soon 
at the gate. ‘ When I came,’ says 
Th. Winter, who had been outside 
at the time of the explosion— 

I found Mr. Catesby reasonable well, 
Mr. Percy, both the Wrights, Mr. Rook- 
wood, and Mr. Grant. I asked them what 
they resolved to do; they answered, ‘ We 
mean here to die.’ I said again I would 
take such part as they did. About eleven 
of the clock came the company to beset the 
house, and as I walked into the court I 
was shot into the shoulder, which lost me 
the use of my arm; the next shot was the 
elder Wright shot dead; after him the 
younger Mr. Wright; and fourthly, Am- 
brose Rookwood [shot, not shot dead]. 
Then said Mr. Catesby to me, standing 
before the door they were to enter: ‘Stand 
by me, Tom, and we will die together.’ 
‘Sir,’ quoth I, ‘I have lost the use of my 
right arm, and I fear that will cause me 
to be taken.’ So, as we stood close toge- 
ther, Mr. Catesby, Mr. Percy, and myself, 
they two were shot, as far as I could 
guess, with one bullet ; and then the com- 
pany entered upon me, hurt me in the 
belly with a pike, and gave me the other 
wounds, until one came behind and caught 
hold of both my arms. 


One more scene we will look at, 
in which Mr. Rookwood, of Clopton, 
plays a signal part. Let us pass 
over his trial with his surviv- 
ing fellows—the heads of Catesby 
and Percy had for some time 
been grinning ‘upon the side of 
the Parliament House,’ that of 
Tresham on London Bridge; how 
he spoke of his attachment to 
Catesby ; how he begged for mercy, 
that he might be punished ‘corporali- 
ter non mortaliter ;? and see the last 
act in his miserable tragedy. 

The old sentence in such cases 
was carried out in all its barbarity, 
at which, in the then state of pub- 
lic feeling, one can scarcely wonder. 
Indeed, according to a letter of the 
time, ‘there were some motions 
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made in Parliament about a more 
sharp death for the gunpowder con- 
spirators.’ Four—Sir Edward Digby, 
Robert Winter, Grant, and Bates— 
were executed at the west end of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; the others 
—Th. Winter, Keyes, Fawkes, and 
he in whom we are here specially in- 
terested—in the Old Palace Yard at 
Westminster, opposite the Parlia- 
ment House, now grimly decorated, 
as we have just mentioned, with the 
heads of Catesby and Percy. The 
procession to the Old Palace Yard 
‘passed by a house in the Strand in 
which Rookwood’s wife lodged. 
She had placed herself at an open 
window, and Rookwood, raising 
himself as well as he could from the 
hurdle on which he was drawn, 
called upon his wife to “ pray for 
him.’ She replied in a clear, strong 
voice, “I will! I will! And doyou 
offer yourself with a good heart to 
God and your Creator! I yield 
you to Him with as full an assur- 
ance that you will be accepted of 
Him as when He gave you to me.”’ 
Soa contemporary MS. Evidently 
of a high and inflexible spirit was 
this lady—something of the antique 
Roman in her—who could look on 
such a sight and speak so firmly as 
she looked. The rough journey 
was soon completed. Then kneeling 
and often bowing their heads to 
the ground, the doomed men prayed, 
‘but no voice heard, saving now and 
then “O Jesu, Jesu, save me and 
keep me,” &c., which words they 
repeated many times upon the 
ladder,’ and soon all was over. 

Such were the ends of Mr. Grant, 
of Norbrook, and Mr. Rookwood, 
late of Clopton. 

¥ 

As Gunpowder Plot was thus 
brought near, so to speak, to 
Shakespecre, those scenesat the west 
end of St. Paul’s and in Old Palace 
Yard, so linked, as we have seen, 
with Stratford-on-Avon, it might 
be expected that we should find in 
his plays special allusions to an 
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event that was in such a manner 
intruded upon his special notice. 
For our own part, we think that 
expectations of this kind are based 
upon ignorance of Shakespeare’s 
way of working. But there are 
one or two passages—we ourselves 
shall lay no great stress upon them 
—which have been supposed to be 
suggested, and may have been sug- 
gested, by this same conspiracy. 
There is a passage in King Lear 
—we have already quoted a few 
words from it—which is possibly 
not impertinent. Certainly it should 
be remembered that it in all proba- 
bility was about the close of 1605, 
or in the course of 1606, that King 
Lear was written. Likely enough 
it was begun in the one year and 
finished in the other. ‘These late 
eclipses in the sun and moon,’ says 
Gloucester, who is ready to explain 
what goes wrong by any theory but 
that of personal culpability, ‘ por- 
tend no good to us. Though the 
wisdom of nature [ie. natural 
philosophy] can reason it thus and 
thus, yet nature finds itself secourged 
by the sequent effects: love cools, 
friendship falls off, brothers divide : 
in cities, mutinies: in countries, dis- 
cord: in palaces, treason ; and the 
bond cracked ’twixt son and father. 
. . » We have seen the best of our 
time; machinations, iollowness, 
treachery, and all ruinous disorders 
follow us disquietly to our graves.” 
Surely this speech would have a very 
curious significance in 1606 ; and it 
can scarcely be accidental that it 
was written in or about that year. 
The Porter in Macbeth amuses 
himself by fancying that he is, for 
the nonce, the janitor of hell. 
Knocks come pretty frequent at 
that door; and amongst other 
arrivals ‘ here’s an equivocator that 
could swear in both scales against 
either scale; who committed treason 
enough for God’s sake, yet could 
not equivocate to heaven. O come 
in, equivocator.’ The exact date 
of the composition of Macbeth 
cannot be absolutely ascertained. 
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Malone assigns it to 1610, which is 
certainly too late; Dyce to 1606, 
which is probably not far ont. 
That it is not later than 1606 could 
be shown pretty definitely, if our 
space permitted. One could not 
wish for a truer description of the 
Powder Plot than that it was a 
committing of treason for God’s 
sake. That flattering unction the 
unhappy plotters laid constantly 
to their soul; it was their mis- 
guided boast, that they were cham- 
pioning the true faith. 

And then the mention of equi- 
vocation. Itis true that great scan- 
dals had been previously caused 
by the Jesuits and their practice 
of this art; but Father Garnet had 
surpassed his predecessors. To the 
average Englishman of the day 
who watched that worthy’s pro- 
ceedings, the distinction between 
equivocating and what is vulgarly 
termed lying seemed impossible to 
recognise. ‘To subtly discriminate 
between propositions, mental, ver- 


bal, written, mixed, was quite 


beyond his feeble capacity. And 
in considering the question of Gar- 
net’s complicity in the Plot, we must 
frankly admit we do not see how, all 
things considered, any weight what- 
ever can be attached to his own 
denial of it. We know that on 
one occasion—we refer to his deny- 
ing that he had had an interview 
with Hall—he saw his way to abso- 
lutely deny a fact, and what he 
knew to be a fact; and to his con- 
temporaries his conscience seemed 
to be remarkably elastic in such 
respects. Equivocation sank into 
the worst repute; and that equi- 
vocators could by no means ‘ equi- 
vocate to heaven,’ but verily would 
succeed in equivocating to a very 
different region, was certainly the 
general impression and feeling. 
On the whole, the passage looks 
very like an allusion to the Plot, 
and especially to Garnet, as Malone 
long ago pointed out. It is just 
what would be commonly said of 
. him where his participation in the 
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Plot was believed ; and it was gene. 
rally believed, nor has it yet been 
successfully contradicted. He ‘com. 
mitted treason enough for God’s 
sake, yet could not equivocate to 
heaven.’ 

Probably written about the same 
time, about 1606, Timon of Athens 
contains a passage that the Plot 
illustrates, if it did not suggest. 
It is held, and not without reason, 
that this play is not all by Shake. 
speare; and it may be that the 
passage we are about to quote may 
not be from his hand, though in 
our opinion it is fally in his man- 
ner. Anyhow it appears in a play 
of which he was joint author, and 
so we may believe received his 
assent and approval, if it was not 
actually penned by him. Sem- 
pronius, applied to by Timon for 
help, has just cloaked the baseness 
of his refusal with the pretence that 
he is affronted at not having been 
applied to earlier. ‘Who bates 
mine honour,’ says the mean crea- 
ture, making a show of dignity, 
‘shall not know my coin ;’ and so 
exit. ‘Excellent!’ cries Timon’s 
servant, when his back is turned; 
‘ your lordship’s a goodly villain. 
The devil knew not what he did 
when he made man politic; he 
crossed himself by ’t; and I can- 
not think but in the end the villanies 
of man will set him clear. How 
fairly this lord strikes to appear 
foul! takes virtuous copies to be 
wicked, like those that under hot 
ardent zeal would set whole realms 
on fire.’ 

Possibly enough other relevant 
quotations might be made. Knight 
quotes in this connection certain 
well-known lines in the Winter's 
Tale, a play of later date, I. ii. 
357-61, but the reference there 
seems rather to the recent assassi- 
nation of Henry IV. of France. 

But what is more important than 
any such references, real or fan- 
cied, is to consider how Shake- 
speare illustrates the conspiracy 
a more general way; to notice how 
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it not unnaturally belongs to such 
an age as he depicts for us; how 
the men who were conspicuous 
in it are of the same breed with 
those whom his supreme art had 
made so strangely familiar to all 
posterity. 

Or, instead of using Shakespeare 
to illustrate it, we may, with not 
less convenience and profit, use 
this conspiracy to illustrate Shake- 
speare. There is, indeed, an aspect 
of it which is merely distressing 
and horrid. When we view it as 
a masterpiece of bigotry—bigotry 
at its fiercest and worst—it simply 
inspires disgust and loathing ; we 
must bow our heads with shame 
that human beings can fall so low, 
that the name of religion can be so 
foully misused, so grossly profaned. 
But there are other features that 
inspire rather pity and admiration, 
and remind us that these Plotters, 
too, were the children of the great 
Elizabethan age. 

It was an age of passion; of 
passionate hates and passionate 
loves; of eager devotions, of fervid 
abhorrences ; of infinite tenderness, 
implacable fierceness; of the keenest 
readiness to do or die—to do and die. 

These violent, excitable, ardent, 
faithful, wild, impetuous spirits, 
are they not, then, the children of 
their age? Writhing with a fierce 
impatience beneath the intolerant 
tyranny which would fain have 
torn from them the old religious 
creed of their race—a creed deeply 
rooted in their nature and with ten- 
drils intertwined with their heart- 
strings—stung to a burning resent- 
ment by the wrongs daily inflicted on 
them and theirs ; mad for revenge ; 
reckless mutineers against the 
order that oppressed them ; defiant 
of law and defiant of fate; true 
unto death to each other and their 
cause; still intrepid and fixed in 
the midst of desperate fortunes ; in 
the very jaws of ruin unconquered 
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and unconquerable—it is impossible 
to observe these men without seeing 
that they are of the same flesh and 
blood with those heroes that won 
for the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
its honour and glory; that, how- 
ever deluded and damnable were 
the uses to which they unworthily 
lent themselves, they were not un- 
endowed with the splendid energy 
and valour and devotion which on 
other fields achieved triumphs that 
to this day we Englishmen cannot 
remember without a thrill of joy 
and pride. 

What especially characterised the 
Shakespearian age, both for good 
and evil, was the comparatively free 
play of life—the unfettered move- 
ment of nature. It was this cha- 
racteristic that made it so favour- 
able to art. As in the public exer- 
cises of their gymnasia and palas- 
tre the Greek sculptor studied the 
physical form, and attained that 
intimate familiarity with it that 
enabled him to reproduce it with 
a faithfulness and power never 
equalled; in the same manner 
in our Elizabethan age our drama- 
tists studied mind and character, 
and were enabled to represent the 
humours and the passions of their 
time with an insight and force that 
place their works amongst the 
most precious records of humanity. 
Shakespeare saw ‘ the very pulse of 
the machine.’ The springs of action 
were disclosed to him. He looked 
into the inmost heart of things. 
‘ Off, off, you lendings ;’ and nature 
stood revealed before him, disguise- 
less, not ‘ sophisticated.’ 

We say that the study of Gun- 
powder Plot, stamped as its chief 
agents are with certain charac- 
teristics of their age, may be of 
no mean service in helping us to 
appreciate Shakespeare. Into what 
close neighbourhood with it he was 
brought it has been the special 
purpose of this paper to show. 





MARTIN’S WESTERN ISLANDS.' 


Ponti profundis clausa recessibus, 
Strepunt procellis, rupibus obsita, 
Dr. Jounson, 
Ode written in the Hebrides, 


T the end of the seventeenth 
century the Scottish western 
isles were still an undescribed land. 
It is true that Hector Boethius, 
Bishop Lesby of Ross, Buchanan, 
and Johniston, in their respective 
histories had all given some account 
of the Hebrides; but, as none of 
these writers had been in the 
islands, they could but tell what 
they had heard. It is also true 
that a certain Donald Monro, High 
Dean of the isles, having, in 1547, 
travelled through most of the 
islands, wrote a brief description of 
them ; but it was not published till 
1773, and was in the beginning of 
that century lying, in MS., in Sir 
Robert Sibbald’s collection at Edin- 
burgh ; moreover, Monro’s account 
is hardly more than a catalogue of 
rocks and islands. 

But about this time the attention 
of antiquaries was turned towards 
the Hebrides; it was known that 
cairns crowned many of the head- 
lands, and that stone circles and 
other relics of past ages still stood 
in the level tracts; moreover, the 
islanders were said to.practise many 
strange customs, which were pro- 
bably referable to a very ancient 
origin. 

Some of the islands were so re- 
mote and inaccessible that they were 
hardly ever visited by strangers, so 
that the laws of the mainland, 
though, of course, theoretically bind- 
ing in the islands also, could in no 
way be enforced there. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of these 


more distant islands, who seldom or 
never ventured into the world which 
lay outside their rocky homes, knew 
nothing of mainland laws and in. 
stitutions. 

Again, in the matter of religion 
these people were more or less 
independent. At a very distant 
time their homes had been the 
chief stronghold of the Celtic re. 
ligion under the Druids; then St, 
Columba had brought Christianity 
to its island home in Tena; and 
from thence it had spread through. 
out the archipelago. When in its 
turn the Roman Catholic religion 
in these parts fell in ruin, the new 
and reformed religion established 
its teachers in the larger and nearer 
islands, but took no care for the 
outermost of the little societies. 


All that the people of these distant} 
places heard of Protestantism was 
from the very few chance visitors 
who, on rare occasions, made 4 
short stay among them. Under 
these circumstances the island folk 


made for themselves a sort of 
eclectic religion, in which much 
Druidism, a little Roman Catholi- 
cism, and still less Protestantism, 
were mingled with a very great 
deal of more recent superstition. 
Society, therefore, was complete 
in itself in each of these remote 
islands, for in them was 10 
man of law, no priest, no doctor; 
each had its own miniature system 
of custom or law, religion, and 
physic. This is, of course, fully 
true only of the tiny and distant 
isles. Skie, the Lewis, and the 
islands surrounding these, had evel 
then assimilated much of the main- 
land civilisation. St. Kilda and 





1 A Voyage to St. Kilda, by M. Martin, Gent. London, 1698. 

A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, same Author (1st edition, 1703) 
2nd edition, London 1716, with many MS. notes by John Toland. 

A History of the Druids, in The Life and Works of John Toland. London, 1747. 
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Rona, on the other hand, had hardly 
been influenced. The first minister 
of St. Kilda was only appointed 
some years later (in 1705), and 
civilisation has found its way so 
slowly and with such difficulty into 
that island, that even at the present 
day there is no postal communica- 
tion between it and the mainland. 

But in most, and in some slight 
degree in all, of the islands the old 
state of things was rapidly passing 
away. Antiquaries were looking 
towards these islands in the western 
sea, and were longing to obtain a 
record of the old peculiar order 
before it was swept away by the 
new common civilisation. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, the leading 
Scottish antiquary, had among his 
friends a certain Doctor of Philo- 
sophy named Martin, a native of 
Skie, and who was at that time still 
resident in the island. At Sibbald’s 
request Martin travelled through 
all the islands, and published the 
) first accurate account of them. 


This traveller is usually mentioned 
in bibliographical works, and even 
in the catalogue of the British 
Museum, merely as ‘M. Martin, 


Gent.’ A few facts as to his life 
may be gleaned, partly from a 
tract published in 1773, but written 
much earlier in the century by 
Buchan, the first minister of St. 
Kilda; partly from some of the 
early volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions, to which Martin in 
the first place contributed many of 
his notes; and partly from certain 
MS. notes by James Junius, com- 
monly called John Toland. Of these 
notes we shall make much use. 
Their author was personally ac- 
quainted with Martin ; possibly the 
two had been fellow-students at 
Leyden. Their connection, how- 
ever, seems to have been far from 
friendly. Toland says of Martin, 
who was a firm believer in second- 
sight, ‘I knew this poor ignorant 
Martin, and one day exposed him so 
much to the ridicule of very good 
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company (whither he was brought 
to dine), upon y* account of the 
second-sight, which he pretended 
to maintain, that he never after- 
wards durst appear again in that 
company.’ 

Martin Martin was a native of 
Skie. He took his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden; and was after- 
wards for a time governor to the 
young laird of McLeod. It was 
probably during this period that 
he visited many of the islands, 
and among others the then almost 
inaccessible rock of St. Kilda, 
where he stayed for some weeks. 
Some of the observations which 
he made during these travels he 
communicated to the .Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. 
In 1698 he published a separate 
account of his Voyage to St. Kilda; 
and this was followed, in 1703, b 
a general Description of the Western 
Islands. 

The author was elected into the 
Royal Society. Toland says that 
this honour was paid to Martin on 
account of the two books which 
we have mentioned; and adds: 
‘Y° Royal Society were much to 
blame to admit such a person 
among them as a philosopher who 
was furthest. from that character 
that could possibly be.’ It seems 
hardly credible that Martin’s only 
claims to the honour were founded 
on these deliciously simple, cre- 
dulous, and entirely unscientific 
traveller’s stories. If, however, 
Toland’s statement is true, it adds 
not a little interest to Martin’s 
books, which, viewed in this light, 
afford a quaint picture of some of 
the scientific thought of those 
days. It must be added that 
diligent search through the con- 
temporary volumes of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions failsto discover 
any further contributions by this 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Our most unphilosophical philo- 
sopher, in 1716, published a second 
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edition of his book on the Western 
Islands. He died in London three 
years later. 

A copy of the second edition 
fell into the hands of Toland, the 
deist. After a life in which his 
great natural powers had been 
entirely thwarted by his extra- 
ordinary vanity, Toland was living, 
or rather dying, a poor and dis- 
appointed man in lodgings at 
Putney; here he was supported by 
the contributions of the few friends 
whom he had not succeeded in 
alienating. He amused himself 
during the last few years of his 
life in complaining of the desertion 
of friends whom he had driven 
away by his ownacts; complaining 
of the friends who were supporting 
him ; writing violentattacks against 
the doctor who was attending him; 
and in condensing the history of 
his own life into an epitaph. 

Martin’s book, coming at this 
time, must have been a godsend to 
the sick man. It is very inaccu- 
rate, very unscientific, and in a 
style which is almost more than 
indifferent; yet the author had 
received the highest scientific 
honours, and was the esteemed 
friend of some of the foremost 
men of the day. 

Toland himself, on the other 
hand, had done much literary work. 
His writings show great natural 
talent, spoilt though it be by his 
wondrous conceit; show also that 
the writer was a man of no mean 
amount of reading, though we 
must believe that the knowledge of 
‘more than ten’ languages with 
which he credited himself in his 
auto-epitaph was somewhat super- 
ficial. And now at the close of 
his life he had but little result to 
show for his life-toil. His most 
celebrated book owed its notoriety 
to the fact that it had been burned 
by the common hangman. He had 
been repudiated by Locke and other 

at men, whose friendship he 
had tried to claim. His fame was 
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that of a political renegade, and a 
broiler in coffee-houses and taverns, 
But he seems to have acquitted 
himself of all responsibility in his 
own want of success; the world 
was wrong, and John Toland was 
supremely right. 

This man saw in Martin’s book 
the work of a successful but un- 
worthy rival. He pored long and 
very happily over the pages: he 
found it a web of faults, faults of 
commission and faults of omission. 
On the fly-leaf of his copy he 
wrote : 


After the first cursory reading of Dr. 
Martin’s book, I perused it a second time, 
with pen in hand, as is often my custom, and 
in like manner a third time. My remarks 
serve partly to explain and partly to correct 
him; some to supply his defects and others 
to expose his negligence. These strictures 
are all extemporaneous, many of them 
abrupt, and not a few particulars omitted 
well worthy notice; which was necessa- 
rily occasioned through want of room in 
so narrow a margin, and in some instances 
for want of competent information. 


The remarks, limited as they are 
‘by so narrow a margin,’ form a 
running commentary of consider- 
able fullness on the whole book. 
One of the earliest of these notes 
clearly shows the spirit in which 


the whole were written. ‘The 
author,’ it states, ‘wanted every 
requisite in an historian, especially 
in a topographer, except simplicity, 
if even this may be allowed to 
him : for ’tis sincerity not silliness, 
an unaffected not an abject style, 
that is understood by this virtue in 
any writer.’ Bitter words these, 
and unjust. Johnson’s estimate of 
the book was different. Boswell 
tells us: ‘Dr. Johnson has said in 
his Journey that he scarcely re- 
membered how the wish to visit 
the Hebrides was excited ; but he 
told me, in the summer of 1763, 
that his father put Martin’s ac- 
count into his hands when he was 
very young, and that he was much 
pleased with it.’ It was, according 
to this writer, Martin’s book that 
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induced the great dictionary-maker 
to undertake his wonderful journey, 
with the great biographer, to the 
Hebrides. This fact alone should 
sustain the memory of Martin; but 
his book has great merits of its 
own. 

The enormous simplicity of the 
author was not silliness. Had he 
been a deeply read man, or had he 
had any scientific experience, his 
books would have been of very 
much greater value; but he had 
not deeply studied either literature 
orscience. His travels were through 
places, the natural features of 
which were entirely peculiar, and 
where life was made up of broken 






























































forgotten past. He wrote down 
exactly what he saw, without 
reasoning as to its cause. The 
result was that he drew a picture 
of a most interesting form of 
society which was even then pass- 
ing away—a picture differing from 
that which Toland, or any man of 
philosophic culture and thought, 
would have drawn, much as a pho- 
tograph differs from the finished 
composition of a painter. Martin 
depicted the facts as they were at 
the moment; Toland would have 
brought his antiquarian and his- 
torical knowledge to bear on these 
facts, and would have read both 
their origins and their inter-rela- 
tions. To a certain extent the 
latter did this, partly in these 
marginal notes, and partly in the 
fragmentary History of the Druids, 
which was published after his 
death. 

Toland was well fitted for this 
work. He had spent his early 
years in the northernmost part of 
Ireland, where the people, in their 
origin, their language, and their 
customs, were akin to the Hebri- 
deans. His knowledge of languages 
and his personal experience of 
several phases of religious thought 
were also of great service. His 
notes, therefore, do indeed help to 
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explain Martin. Herein lies our 
chief interest in his copy of the 
book, which is now in the British 
Museum. 

But it has a further interest to 
the student of character; it helps 
to explain Martin’s pages, and it 
also throws considerable light on 
the character of Toland, who, as a 
leader of an extreme form of philo- 
sophic thought, is an interesting 
though but little known figure. 
His notes, jotted down just as they 
occurred to him, probably express 
accurately his ordinary habit of 
thought. Most of them are bitter 
and aggressive, while the rest ex- 
press self-satisfaction. The mere 
mention of priest or minister sufficed 
to provoke his irony and abuse. 

His parents were Roman Catholic; 
it has been alleged by his enemies 
that he was the illegitimate son of 
an Irish priest, but this is probably 
untrue. In connection with this 
slander it is worth noting that 
against more than one passage, in 
which Martin alludes to alleged 
immoral lives of certain priests and 
nuns, Toland has noted down his 
assent or dissent. There were 
several rocks known to the Hebri- 
deans as ‘ Islands of the Pigmies,’ 
on account of the number of small 
bones which were found on them. 
It had been suggested to Martin 
that these rocks were once the 
sites of convents or monasteries, 
and that the bones found were those 
of the children of the nuns or monks. 
Toland in one place makes the more 
reasonable suggestion that the bones 
of sea-fowl have been mistaken for 
those of children, but against 
another parallel passage he adds 
that the monastic hypothesis may 
be correct, for that similar iniquities 
have been known in other places 
also. 

At the early age of sixteen, or, 
perhaps, even fourteen, Toland, hav- 
ing renounced Roman Catholicism, 
fell into the hands of certain Dis- 
senters, who undertook the care 
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and cost of educating him for their 
own Church. Before long, however, 
he shook himself free from the 
shackles of Nonconformity also. 
Finally it was in Druidism, or 
rather, perhaps, in the rationalism 
which he chose to attribute to the 
Druids, that he found the most 
perfect and satisfactory religion. 
The result of all these changes was 
to make him very bitter against the 
representatives of all the religions 
which surrounded him. Through- 
out these notes he never lost an 
opportunity of pointing to priestly 
pride, superstition, or craft. 

Toland also comments severely 
on the South Sea Scheme, in which 
he had doubtless burnt his fingers. 
Booksellers, again, seem to have 
been grievous tohim. Martin once 
alludes to a figure of the common 
limpet, which he meant to intro- 
duce into his book, but no such 
drawing appears. ‘But where is 
this figure?’ Toland exclaims; 
‘ doubtless left out by the avarice of 
the bookseller ! ’ 

Scattered among these complaints 
of a disappointed man are several 
anecdotes and allusions to his con- 
temporary thinkers. One such note 
gives us a glimpse of the geographi- 
cal and psychological travels of two 
very prominent members of the 
then new-born school of free- 
thinkers. 

When Mr. (Anthony) Collins and I asked 
the sexton's daughter (who showed the two 
basins at Luisdun, in Holland, in which it 
was pretended that 365 children at a birth 
had been baptised) whether the people of 
the place believed the story? she an- 
swered, smiling, that not one in the town 
believed it, but her father, her mother, and 
herself. 

All these various circumstances 
lend an interest to Toland’s copy, 
which seems to have been felt 
by every successive owner from the 
day when we first see it in Toland’s 
sick room to the day when it was 
placed on the shelves of the British 
Museum. After he had read and 
annotated the book Toland lent it 
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to his patron and fellow-country- 
man, Lord Molesworth. ‘Having 
lent this book, thus marked, to the 
Viscount Molesworth, and he add. 
ing several other notes, I thought 
fit to distinguish his by L.M., 
and my own by J. T., October 25, 
1721.” 

Lord Molesworth, the first of that 
title, tells us that he also was ac- 
quainted with Martin, of whom he 
also seems to have formed a low 
estimate. A few of his other 
utterances are amusing. ‘The 
reason given why the Devil would 
not be a sailor,’ he says, ‘is that in 
the summer the wind sometimes 
blows from different quarters at the 
same time.’ In many places he 
betrays his character as a woman- 
hater. His annotations are, how- 
ever, very inferior to those by 
Toland. 

A few months after he had 
written the last of these notes 
Toland died. His book passed into 
the hands of Dr. Richard Mead, 


whose reputation both as a physician 
and as a patron of literature and 


art was then at its height. Mead 
had published a pamphlet which 
bears evident marks of Martin’s 
influence, both direct and indirect. 
It is a strange fact that the influence 
of either Martin or of Toland may 
be traced in all into whose hands 
this annotated description of the 
Western Islands fell. Mead’s 
pamphlet was on the influence of 
the sun and moon on animal bodies. 
A great deal of ingenuity was ex- 
pended in it in trying to prove 
that ‘chronic bodily affections are 
directly related to and dependent 
on the changes of the muon. 
Martin’s book speaks of many 
cases, such as that of a man 
the tips of whose fingers bled at 
each full moon; of another who 
always became blind two days 
before the new moon, recovering 
his sight when the moon was born. 
One, at least, of these cases Mead 
quoted in his pamphlet; and in 
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another place he speaks of causing 
a wound on the head of a patient 
as a cure for flux and dysentery, a 
cure which would also appear to 
have been a suggestion of Martin. 

After the death of Mead in 1754, 
his library and othercollections were 
sold. Martin and Toland’s book 
was bought by Sir Peter Thompsor, 
who gave thirty-three shillings for 
it. This new owner seems to have 
valued the book greatly; in the 
fly-leaf he wrote these words: 
‘Bought at Dr. Mead’s sale in May 
1755, cost 11. 138. od.; the notes are 
truly valuable.” Sir Peter tran- 
scribed the numerous MS. notes 
into a second copy of the same 
book ; and then lent this transcript 
to Richard Heber, who in turn 
wrote the notes in his own copy. 
The original was afterwards bought 
by James Bindley for twenty-two 
shillings. 

Heber, not content with the 
transcript which was already in his 
enormous library, afterwards ac- 
quired the original—a fact which 
serves to show the great biblio- 
maniac’s estimate of its value. 

After the sale of the Bibliotheca 
Heberiana the book passed into 
the British Museum. 

It is seldom possible to trace the 
history of a particular book through 
a century and a half of more event- 
ful life ; and in fact this book is one 
of those suggestive volumes which 
are of high value in any library. 
It is a key to many comparatively 
unknown but not uninteresting 
lives; its reader will hardly stop 
without finding out more of the 
lives and doings of the many men 
whom Toland seems to bring before 
us fora brief moment. Round its 
pages a very wide circle of life and 
literature seems to centre. 

We have thus tried to indicate 
something of the accidental value 
of this copy of Martin’s book; and 
we must now turn to the contents 
of the book itself. With Toland’s 
help we shall try to extract from 
VOL. XVII.—NO. C. NEW SERIES, 
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Martin’s confused account a con- 
nected picture of Hebridean life as 
it was before its peculiar features 
were obliterated by contact with 
the outside world. 

The so-called Picts’ or Druids’ 
houses, the stone circles and other 
artificial erections, are perhaps the 
most prominent subjects in the ori- 
ginal book, and consequently in 
Toland’s notes. But these ancient 
monuments have since been so often 
described that we turn from them 
to the primitive ideas of the 
islanders as expressed in their 
habits and superstitions. 

Toland shall himself preface our 
survey of Martin’s travels. ‘I 
must say,’ he writes, ‘what will 
appear odd because I have not room 
to give my reasons for it, that a 
good observation of the manners 
and persuasions of the most remote 
islanders is the best commentary 
on the Oddysea of Homer.’ 

The great but simple hospitality 
which is such a prominent feature 
in the Homeric poem finds a parallel 
in Martin’s pages. Not only the 
hospitality, but some even of the 
modes in which it was practised, 
suggest the comparison. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to remember how 
greatly the. southern climate of 
which Homer wrote differed from 
the northern land of Martin’s story. 
Yet alike in the glorious garden and 
palace of Alkinoos and on the He- 
bridean rocks the duty of giving 
kindly welcome to the stranger was 
held supreme. 

Onr traveller himself met with a 
most kindly reception wherever he 
went; but an account which he 
gives of the welcome accorded in 
the island of Rona to Mr. Daniel 
Morrison is most striking, and is 
given in Morrison’s own words : 

Upon my landing the natives received me 
very affectionately, and addressed me with 
their usual salutation to a stranger: ‘God 
save you, pilgrim; you are heartily welcome 
here; . . . . and we heurtily congra- 
tulate your arrival in this our remote coun- 
try.’ One of the natives would needs ex- 
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press his high esteem for my person by mak- 
ing a tour about me sun ways, and blessing 
me, and wishing me all happiness. 

They conducted me to the little village, and 
in the way thither there are three inclo- 
sures; and asI entered each of these the 
inhabitants severally saluted me, taking me 
by the hand and saying, ‘ Traveller, you 
are welcome here.’ They went along with 
me to the house that they had assigned for 
my lodging, where there was a bundle of 
straw laid upon the floor for a seat for me 
to sit upon. After a little time was spent 
in general discourse, the inhabitants re- 
turned to their respective dwelling-houses ; 
and in this interval they killed each of 
them a sheep, being in all five, answerable 
to the number of their families. The skins 
of the sheep were entire, and flayed off so 
from the neck to the tail that they were in 
form like a sack. These skins, being 
flayed off after this manner, were by the 
inhabitants instantly filled with barley 
meal, and this they gave me by way of a 
present. One of the number acted as 
speaker for the rest, saying: ‘ Traveller, 
we are very sensible of the favour you 
have done us in coming so far, with a design 
to instruct us in our way to happiness, and 
at the same time to venture yourself on the 
great ocean; pray, be pleased to accept of 
this small present, which we humbly offer 
as an expression of our sincere love to you.’ 
This I accepted, though in a very coarse 
dress; but it was given with such an air of 
hospitality and good-will, as deserved 
thanks. They presented my man also with 
some pecks of meal, as being likewise a 
traveller ; the boat’s crew having been in 
Rona before were not reckoned strangers, 
and therefore was no present given them 
but their daily maintenance. 


Again, of the island of Barray, 
Martin says : 


The inhabitants are very hospitable, and 
have a custom that when any strangers from 
the northern islands resort thither, the 
natives, immediately after their landing, 
oblige them to eat, even though they should 
have liberally eat and drunk but an hour 
before their landing there. And this meal 
they call Bieyta’v, i.e. ocean meat ; for they 
presume that the sharp air of the ocean must 
needs give them a g appetite. And 
whatever number of strangers come there, 
or of whatsoever quality or sex, they are 
regularly lodged according to ancient cus- 
tom, that is, one only in a family. 


This custom of distributing the 
strangers, as far as possible, among 


the inhabitants was common to the 
other islands, and was doubtless 
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founded on the idea that each 
family ought to perform an equal 
share of the common duty of hos- 
pitality, as of all other duties. 
When, as must usually have been 
the case, the guests were fewer in 
number than the families, the ques- 
tion as to which families were to 
undertake the duty of lodging the 
strangers was settled by lot; but 
each family, whether a guest came 
to its house or not, was bound to 
contribute a fixed and equal amount 
towards the maintenance of the 
strangers. All this is but one of 
the numerous instances in which 
the social compact regulated the 
duties and the rights in these 
island societies. 

The kindly feeling of these simple 
people was not seldom abused, 
owing to a custom which seems 
once to have been universal among 
them, and which yet lingered in 
some of the islands. Strangers 
were not only maintained during 
their stay, but on their departure 
were allowed to take as much grain, 
or wool, or other produce, as they 
pleased, for the mere asking. The 
Sandwich islander, when questioned 
as to the ownership of his property, 
politely answers the inquirer with 
the words, ‘ It is yours and mine;’ 
the Spanish gentleman goes yet 
further when, pointing to some 
article of his own property, he 
presses his guest to accept it. 
The Hebridean surpassed both the 
savage and the don; for while the 
two latter would be indignant with 
the stranger who should innocently 
accept their offer, the islander, on 
the other hand, not only offered 
but actually gave his property. 
Martin says that some months 
before he visited Lingay, an island 
which was especially rich in barley, 
ten men had been there at one 
time ‘to ask corn gratis, and every 
one of them had, some one, some 
two, and some three attendants; 
and during their abode there were 
all entertained gratis, no one re- 
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turning empty.’ Toland adds, ‘ that 
this custom beggared many of the 
natives in the north part of Ireland 
when I was a boy, but I am told 
they are now grown wiser.’ 

Hospitality is not the only 
Homeric feature of Martin’s story. 
Some of his pictures of home life 
recall such scenes as that of the 
cluster of women in the palace of 
Alkinoos, some grinding yellow 
grain, others weaving close-woven 
linen. Of this sort are the follow- 
ing descriptions of the Hebridean 
women’s toil : 


A woman sitting down takes a handful 
of corn, holding it by the stalks in her left 
hand, and then sets fire to the ears, which 
are presently in a flame. She has a stick 
in her right hand which she manages very 
dexterously, beating off the grains at the 
very instant when the husk is quite burnt ; 
for if she miss of that she must use the 
kiln; but experience has taught them this 
art to perfection. The corn may be so 
dressed, winnowed, ground, and baked within 
an hour after reaping from the ground. 


This art, says Martin, is called grad- 


dan, from a word signifying quick. 
The description of the women in 

theact of preparing their home-made 

cloth forms a companion picture. 


They thicken their cloaths upon flakes, or 
mats of hay twisted and woven together in 
small ropes; they work hard at this em- 
ployment, first making use of their haads 
and at last of their feet. And when they 
are at this work they commonly sing all 
the time, one of their number acting the 
part of a prime chantress, whom all the 
test follow and obey. 


These household arts are of so 
primitive a character that it is a 
matter for regret that Martin tells 
us nothing of the potter’s art as 
practised by these same people, ex- 
cept that in some of the islands there 
is a red clay, which is made into 
vessels and baked by the women. 
In all secluded places the moulding 
and baking of clay into pots and 
pans has retained so much of its 
primitive character that details of 
the manufacture and form of these 
red-clay vessels would have been of 
great ethnological interest. 
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But the habits, laws, and manner 
of life in these island societies are 
best seen in Martin’s very full 
account of St. Kilda. This island 
is at once the most western and 
the most inaccessible of the whole 
group. Martin only reached it 
after two days and two nights 
spent, in an open boat, among the 
storms, waves, and rocks of the He- 
bridean seas ; and even after this his 
landing among its rocky cliffs was 
a matter of extreme difficulty. We 
may, therefore, take society as it 
existed on this island as typical of 
the state of things which had once 
prevailed throughout the group. 

The only regular visitors to St. 
Kilda were the steward and his 
boat’s crew. This steward, as the 
deputy of the laird, was the 
only representative of sovereign 
power, both criminal and civil, in 
the island; all other law and cus- 
tom rested on a social compact 
which had gradually grown up. 
In their intercourse with the stew- 
ard, and through him with the laird, 
the people were represented by an 
officer, chosen from among their own 
number, who was paid, and was 
originally nominated by themselves. 
By the end of the seventeenth 
century, however, the steward had 
claimed a voice in the nomination 
of this officer, who, though he con- 
tinued to represent the interests of 
the people, now also exercised some 
authority on behalf of the steward, 
except during the short time in each 
year in which the latter was himself 
present. 

Originally the steward’s duty 
had been to receive that part of the 
produce of the island which was 
due to the laird. But on the rocks 
of St. Kilda the struggle for life 
was too hard to allow of the pro- 
duction of more than was necessary 
for the maintenance of its inhabit- 
ants; the laird had therefore 
waived his claim to any share 
beyond what was barely sufficient 
to repay the steward for the duties 
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which he performed in the island. 
These duties were to settle any 
disputes which arose in the place, 
and to perform the civil offices of 
baptism and marriage; for there 
was no minister in the island. In 
return for this, he and his retainers 
received an ample maintenance while 
they were in the island, and when 
he went away he carried with him 
no inconsiderable presents of the 
produce of the place. 

The officer, on the other hand, 
was bound to resist on behalf of the 
people all undue exactions by the 
steward : 

He is obliged to dispute with the steward 
for what is due to any of them, and never 
to give over until he has obtained his de- 
mand, or put the steward into such a pas- 
sion. that he gives the officer at least three 
strokes with his cudgel over the crown of 
his head ; after these three strokes he (the 
officer) has done the utmost that is required 
of him by their antient customs. I in- 
quired (Mariin says) of the officer, who told 
me this custom, what if the steward give 
him but one blow over the crown of his 
head; he answered, that the inhabitants 
would not be satisfied if he did not so far 
plead as to irritate the steward to give both 
a second and a third blow. 


The steward himself, on being 
questioned, answered ‘that it was 
an antient custom, which in his 
short time he had not had occasion 
to practise, but, if he should, he 
would not confine himself to the 
number of three blows if the officer 
should prove indiscreet.’ This 
conception of custom as exactly 
regulating the amount of resistance 
which it was lawful for the is- 
landers to offer, through their 
officer, to the steward (a laird) is a 
quaint illustration of the old social 
compact. 

During the absence of the 
steward the officer married and 
baptised, assigned to each family 
the amount of land due to it, settled 
all disputes, kept the rights of each 
family within their proper bounds, 
and enforced a form of criminal 
law—inflicting, for instance, fines 
for bodily assaults. 
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For the performance of these 
duties the officer was paid an omer 
(a measure which Toland affirms was 
introduced by the monks) of barley 
each year by every family; several 
acres of land were also especially 
assigned to him. This form of pay- 
ment was probably merely that 
common to all Teutonic village 
communities. In return for the 
duties which he performed for the 
steward, the latter, when he left 
the island at the end of his summer 
visit, gave his bonnet to the officer; 
and the steward’s wife left with 
the officer’s wife the kertch or head- 
dress worn by herself, and she 
bestowed likewise uponher an ounce 
of indigo. The significance of these 
latter payments is less evident, 
though, just as the office of steward 
was much more recent than that of 
‘the officer,’ so was the origin of the 
remuneration to the former than of 
that to the latter. 

A striking and natural form of 
communism, akin in origin and 
form to that of the Teutonic agri- 
cultural mark, seems to have 
survived on the island. As a rule, 
wealth must have been very equally 
distributed among the various 
families. Martin found but three 
poor people, and these were care- 
fully provided for by regular con- 
tributions from the other families. 
It is difficult to account for the pre- 
sence of even three paupers, for if 
they were really incapable of self- 
support it was, as we shall see, the 
laird’s duty to adopt them into his 
own household. 

Coined money hardly existed ; a 
few pieces might be found in the 
island, but these were regarded 
merely as curiosities. Their wealth 
consisted partly of the produce of 
their cattle and their crops, but was 
derived especially from the in- 
numerable sea birds which per- 
petually swarm round those clifis. 

Fishing was almost impracticable 
round St. Kilda on account of the 
dangerous nature of the coast. But 
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in other islands, where it was more 
possible, there was a customary re- 
gulation that all fishing-lines should 
be of one length. Once more in 
this we see an absolute equality of 
rights and opportunities preserved 
to each member of the community 
by custom. 

Those who have seen those 
northern islands, and have noticed 
the crops in them, will readily 
understand that the amount of grain 
produced in St. Kilda was com- 
paratively small. Of the cattle in 
the island Martin gives us an exact 
account : 

The number of horses exceeds not eigh- 
teen, all of a red colour, very low and 
smooth-skinned, being only employed in 
carrying their turf and corn, and at the 
anniversary cavaleade, of which more here- 
after. The cows are about ninety head, 
small and great, all of them having their 
foreheads white and black, which is dis- 
cemnible at a great distance. They are of 
jow stature, but fat and sweet beef. 


Sheep are morenumerous. Each 
householder had the right to graze 
2 certain number of cattle, both on 
the island itself and on the turf- 
covered rocks which lay close to the 
island. 

Fishing, crops, or cattle were, 
however, of little account to the is- 
landers in comparison to the sea 
birds, which, with their eggs, 
afforded the principal means of sub- 
sistence. Even at the present day 
the people of St. Kilda depend so 
greatly on this source of food that 
when, in 1869, the Act for the pre- 
servation of sea-fow] was passed, it 
was found: necessary to exclude this 
— from the operation of the 

ct. 

Some conception of the amount 
of food derived from this source 
may be formed from certain state- 
ments of Martin. After a three- 


weeks’ stay in the island he cal- 
enlated the number of eggs given 
by way of maintenance to his crew 
and that of the steward, who hap- 
pened to be in the island at the 
same time. 


‘The whole,’ he says, 
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‘amounted to 16,000 eggs; and 
withont doubt the inhabitants, who 
were triple our number, consumed 
many more eggs and fowls than we 
could.’ But the eggs formed only 
a part of the food supply of this 
sort; the birds themselves were 
dried and consumed in immense 
numbers. Another calculation by 
Martin shows us that in the year 
preceding his visit 22,600 solan- 
geese were consumed in the whole 
island, a number which the in- 
habitants assured him was below 
the average. In addition to these, 
we must remember, that birds of 
many other kinds were eaten, 
though not in such numbers as were 
the solan-geese. 

The labour and danger of collect- 
ing the birds were very great. 
Many of them were taken from the 
terrific cliffs of the island itself; the 
risk in taking these will be best 
conceived by those who have seen a 
sea-fowler dangling at a rope’s end 
midway down some stupendous 
cliff. But many of the birds and 
eggs were taken from the rocks 
lying out at sea, a short distance 
from the main island. Here the 
risk to be incurred was twofold ; 
for before the cliffs were climbed an 
almost equally difficult landing had 
to be made on the rock. Martin’s 
view of the danger of such an 
enterprise, though doubtless exag- 
gerated, is striking : 

Betwixt the west point of St. Kilda and 
the little island Soa is the famous rock 
Stackdonn, i.e. in their language, a Mischiev- 
ous Rock, for it hath proved so to some 
of their number, who perished in attempt- 
ing to climb it; it is much of the form and 
height of a steeple ; there is avery great dex- 
terity needed, and it is reckoned no small 
gallantry, to climb this rock ; especially that 
part of it called the Thumb, which is so little 
that of all the parts of a man’s body the 
thumb only can lay hold on it; and that 
must be only for the space of one minute, 
during which time his feet have no support, 
nor any part of his body touch the stone 
except the thumb. During this moment he 
must jump by the help of his thumb, the 
agility of his body concurring to raise him 
higher at the same time, toa sharp point of 
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the rock, which, when he has got hold of, 
puts him above danger. Having a rope 
about his middle, he casts it down to the 
boat, by the help of which he carries up as 
many persons as are designed for fowling 
at this time. The foreman, or principal 
climber, has the reward of four fowls 
bestowed upon him above his proportion ; 
und . . . . he has this advantage by 
it, that he is recorded among their greatest 
heroes. 


In fact, it seems not unlikely that 
it was originally customary to ap- 
point him to the post of that officer 
who was cudgelled by the steward ; 
the most capable man in their most 
important employment, sea-fowling, 
became their leader in all other 
phases of their life. 

The labour of gathering the birds 
and their eggs was undertaken by 
the whole society conjointly. For 
this purpose they possessed but one 
boat and three ropes. These might 
only be used by the common con- 
sent of all. Time and place at 
which they were to be used, and 
the persons who were to undertake 
the expedition, were settled by lot. 
The booty obtained by the expedi- 
tion was equally divided among all 
the inhabitants. 

The people seem to have believed 
that they possessed an absolute 
right to the birds and their eggs. 
About the year 1695 a ship lay 
becalmed off one of the small island 
rocks; and the sailors, seeing the 
eggs, put offin a boat and took a 
considerable number. 


So careful was one of the seamen as to put 
them in his breeches, which he put off on 
purpose for this use; some of the inhabit- 
ants of St. Kilda happened to be in the isle 
that day ; and a parcel of them happened to 
be spectators of this diversion, and were 
offended at it being done without their 
consent. Therefore they devised an expe- 
dient which at once robbed the seamen of 
their eggs and their breeches; and ‘twas 
thus. They found a few loose stones in the 
rocks, some of which they let fall down 
perpendicularly above the seamen, the ter- 
ror of which obliged them quickly to 
remove, abandoning both breeches and eggs 
for their safety. And those tarpaulin 
breeches were no small ornament there 
where all wore girded plaids. 
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It is curious to read how these 
vast flocks of sea-fowl coloured the 
lives of these people. They were 
not only the principal source of food, 
but they also influenced the lives of 
these islanders in countless other 
ways. The women used the skins 
from the necks of the solan-geese in- 
stead of shoes ; they sewed with fea- 
thersinstead of thread ; theirdress, as 
well as that of the men, was pinned 
together with the bones of the 
Fulmar petrel. The latter birds 
also supplied oil for light and food. 
The cries of the sea-fowl were 
the music of the island; and the 
piper of St. Kilda had composed 
a tune of the notes of a bird 
which Pennant identifies with the 
Brent goose. Health, also, in St. 
Kilda was principally affected by 
the same cause. Most of the ill- 
nesses in the island were the result 
of gross feeding on food of an oily 
nature, such as the flesh and eggs 
of sea-fowl, or by the habit of con- 
stantly living in huts half buried in 
feathers, surrounded by drying and 
half-putrid birds and by addled 
eggs. On the other hand, one of 
the remedies most frequently ap- 
plied to check this evil was prepared 
thus. The stomach of a bird was 
stuffed with the fat and oil, and 
was then dried in the smoke of the 
chimney. This was called gibben, 
and was eaten with all food, as a 
pleasant relish and as a preservative 
from the ill effects of gross feeding. 
From a letter to the Times of 
December 7, 1876, a somewhat 
similar practice seems to be cus- 
tomary among the Eskimo of 
Repulse Bay, who are said to 
‘ preserve the stomachs or paunches, 
with their contents, of the deer 
or musk cattle they kill. These 
freeze solid during the winter; 
and a piece, large or small, accord- 
ing to the taste of the person, 1s 
chopped off and eaten with each 
meal, much as we would do bread.’ 

Monro, writing about 1547,speaks 
as though, in his day, the stomach 
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of the great auk, which is now 
extinct, was exclusively used in the 
preparation of gibben. 

These are all ways in which the 
presence of sea-birds directly in- 
fluenced life in St. Kilda. We shall 
now try to illustrate the more 
curious and interesting indirect 
action of the same cause. 

When, as sometimes happened, 
the islanders appealed against the 
steward’s decisions to the laird, the 
messengers sent for this purpose 
approached McLeod in single file. 
Martin adds that this manner of 
walking was customary with the 
islanders at all times, ‘for they 
walk not abreast as others do.’ 
The cause of this is doubtless to be 
found in their constant practice of 
climbing among dangerous rocks 
and along the face of the cliff. 
When engaged in this way they 
necessarily walked singly, one 
behind the other; and the habit 
thus acquired in the most thrilling 
moments of their lives became con- 
stant at all times. 

A similar and yet more curious 
instance is told in the following 
words : 

In the face of the rock, south from the 
town, is the famous stone known by the 
name of the Mistress Stone. It resembles 
a door exactly, and is in the very front of this 
rock, which is twenty or thirty fathoms per- 
pendicular in height, the figure of it (the 
door) being discernible about the distance 
of a mile. Upon the lintel of this door 
every bachelor wooer is by an antient cus- 
tom obliged in honour to give a specimen of 
his affection for the love of his mistress, 
and it is thus. He is to stand on his left 
foot, having the one half of his sole over 
the rock, and then he draws the right foot 
farther out to the left, and in this posture 
bowing, he puts both his fists further out 
to the right foot. And then, after he has 
performed this, he has acquired no small 
reputation, being always after it accounted 
worthy of the finest mistress in the world. 
In other words, a man, by per- 
forming this dangerous gymnastic 
feat, proved himself capable of 
much rock-climbing. As he could, 
therefore, he sure of obtaining an 
amount of birds sufficient for the 
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support of a household, he might 
be allowed to marry and become 
the father of a family. 

Such was the purest form of 
Hebridean island society as it sur- 
vived in St. Kilda. In most of the 
other islands the habits and in- 
stitutions of the mainland had es- 
tablished themselves more or less 
securely. One effect of this foreign 
influence was to bring the people 


into closer connection with the 
laird. 
These relations between the 


islanders and the laird are notice- 
able. The latter was no mere land- 
lord of a set of island tenants; he 
was, even more than was the chief 
of a mainland clan, rather the head 
and lawgiver of a large and scat- 
tered family, which included all the 
smaller families of the islands. 

Except in the larger islands, such 
as Skie or the Lewis, the laird was 
non-resident, and rarely seen. 
‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico’— 
the absentee laird was regarded by 
the islanders as hardly inferior to 
anyone. And though this extreme 
reverence was not paid to the laird 
in the more accessible islands, yet, 
even in these, his position was 
peculiar. 

The bond which united him to 
his people rested mainly on a 
kindly interchange of many good 
offices. This was regulated by cus- 
toms, all of which recognised the 
difficulty of life in those places, and 
the fact that in times of special 
need existence could only be pre- 
served in the islands by the help of 
the laird. 

The chief had certain rights over 
the soil, for he claimed a portion of 
the produce; though, in the case of 
the poorer and more remote islands, 
this right, as we have seen, seems 
not to have been very strictly en- 
forced. All superfluous produce 
was, however, his. For instance, 
one of twins was always the laird’s. 
The rearing of two children at one 
time would have been too great a 
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strain on the resources of a Hebri- 
dean household; so, when twin 
children were born, the laird took 
one into his own household. Mar- 
tin speaks of one laird in whose 
house there were, at one time, six- 
teen such retainers. So far the 
customary disposal of twins bene- 
fited the tenant. But, on the 
other hand, if two lambs, or two 
calves, were born at a birth, one was 
due to the laird. 

Again, if old age or infirmity 
rendered any of the islanders in- 
capable of self-support, the chief 
was bound to receive these into his 
family. But if the chief himself 
became too poor to live in fitting 
style, his needs were relieved by the 
islanders, who, as a matter of 
course, subscribed for this purpose, 
each according to his means. 

The laird found wives for the 
men, and husbands for the women, 
even in the case of widowers or 
widows. This was in order that the 
islanders might ‘ beget followers to 
McNeil.’ He who wanted a wife 
applied to his chief, and when one 
had been indicated, ‘immediately 
he goes to her, carrying with him a 
bottle of strong waters for their en- 
tertainment at marriage, which is 
then consummated.’ It may be 
well to note here that in this rude 
society marriage was evidently re- 
garded from an extremely utilitarian 
point of view. Martin even heard 
that in some islands it had been 
customary for a man to take a wife 
on trial for a year, at the end of 
which, if the arrangement seemed 
unsuitable, he was allowed to return 
her, with her dower, to the parents. 
A strange custom this, which finds 
its parallel in more than one unde- 
veloped nation. 

Another apt tie which bound the 
Hebridean to his chief was that 
when, as sometimes happened in a 
bad season, or after some other mis- 
fortune, the people of any island 
had lost their cattle, other animals 
were supplied by the laird. Indeed, 
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but for this custom the whole popu- 
lation of small and rarely-visited 
islands would sometimes have been 
in great danger of dying of starva- 
tion. Some fourteen years before 
Martin visited the island of Rona, 
which lies near St. Kilda, a series 
of misfortunes exterminated the in- 
habitants; a swarm of rats made 
their way into the island and de- 
voured all the corn; the sailors of 
a passing ship killed and stole the 
one bull of the island. Except 
during the height of summer this 
island was never visited, so that 
the condition of its inhabitants re- 
mained unknown for the greater 
part of a year. 

Yet more interesting than the 
island laws and customs were the 
superstitions which, fostered both 
by history and geographical position, 
formed the island religion. 

It was this that attracted Toland’s 
great interest. He attributed all 
these superstitions to Druidism, and 
tried to use them as data from 
which to reconstruct the lost system 
of the Celtic priests. His History 
of the Druids was designed to give 
a complete picture of the system, 
which seemed to him to have been 
ideally perfect. But the book was 
never written. Three letters to 
Lord Molesworth on this subject, 
and these notes in Martin’s book, 
alone enable us to judge of the way 
in which he would have treated his 
theme. 


The Druids, according to 
him, were admirable rationalists, 


who governed the surrounding 
laity most cunningly, but well. 
Much of his theory is probably 
erroneous; much again seems very 
near the truth. His attribution of 
the superstitions of the Hebrides 
and the North of Ireland to priest- 
craft seems unimpeachable; that 
they originated in the special craft 
of the Druids seems less certain. 
We shall attempt to give Toland’s 
reading of Martin’s facts. 

History seemed to say that 
Druidism, driven out from the 
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mainland, had sought its last shelter 
in the Hebrides and in the North of 
Ireland, and there had died, leaving 
a name and a tradition which yet 
survived in the eighteenth century. 
The geographical position of the 
islands helped to keep this tra- 
dition alive. Their distance from 
the mainland, their inaccessibility, 
the hardship and danger which 
surround life in them, their ex- 
posure to the full fury of the ele- 
ments, all aid in this work. The 
relics of Druidism were elaborated 
into a form of Nature worship. 
Sun, moon, stars, wind, seas, and 
all movements of nature, all these 
had probably been the objects of 
the Druids’ study, though not of 
their worship. But if the Druids 
did not worship these phenomena, 
they were willing to encourage the 
idea that they exercised some con- 
trol over them. To understand the 
object of this apparently unworthy 
encouragement of credulity it must 
be remembered that the Druids 
must now have been driven into 
their last strongholds. They must 
have felt, to maintain that ground 
against the outside world, they were 
lost. They had, therefore, to keep 
foreigners out of the island as well 
as to maintain their supremacy 
over the natives. Both these ends 
they could accomplish by encourag- 
ing the belief that it lay with them 
to raise or calm the storms which 
constantly battle among those 
islands. An anecdote told by Plu- 
tarch, if it really refers to the 
Hebrides, clearly shows the nature 
of the dreaded magic line which 
Druids drew round their island 
homes in order to keep out the 
Stranger. When one, Demetrius, 
who was travelling in those parts, 
came to one of the islands, ‘im- 
mediately the air blackened and was 
troubled, and strange apparitions 
were seen; the wind rose to a 
tempest, and fiery spouts and whirl- 
winds appeared dancing towards the 
earth.’ In other words there was 
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a grand thunder-storm among the 
sea-cliffs, accompanied by much 
wind ; but to Demetrius it seemed 
supernatural, and worked by the 
power of the Druids. 

The same means gave the Druids 
supremacy over the islanders. It 
is not unnatural that it should seem 
to the simple people, that the 
storm, destroying their cattle or 
their fishing-lines, was a mere 
servant of the Druids; so also was 
the calm weather enabling them 
to fish, and the sun ripening their 
crops ; the former an expression of 
Druid wrath, the latter of Druid 
favour. According to Toland’s 
theory this idea so thoroughly took 
possession of the islanders that, 
when in an unknown time and way, 
they saw the Druids die, but saw 
that the storms yet raged, and the 
sun still shone, it seemed to them 
that they were yet surrounded by 
the power of the Druids, now be- 
come invisible. 

By this remarkable process the 
purely monotheistic religion of the 
Druids, who are said to have 
worshipped but one God, passed 
directly into a polytheistic nature 
worship, in which trees, fire, water, 
and stones were all so far regarded 
as living supernatural beings, that 
their good-will was sought by offer- 
ings and reverence. 

At the time of Martin’s visit all 
knowledge of the real nature and 
religion of the Druids had long 
completely died out; but much of 
the ritual of this worship was ex- 
tant, and was used, owirg to the 
association of ideas, which has been 
described, to propitiate beings sup- 
posed to exist in the stones and 
trees among which the Druids had 
lived, and the elements which they 
had pretended to control. The 
Hebrideans, though they performed 
these isolated ceremonies and acts, 
no longer knew their reason. The 
vessel had long been broken and 
was forgotten, and of the few sherds 
which remained none knew the 
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origin. Our author, whose book 
is full of these traces of an old 
religion, makes no attempt to fit the 
fragments together. Toland, as we 
have said, began to do this in his 
notes on Martin’s book, and in his 
fragmentary History of the Druids. 

Fire, which in the Hebrides, as 
in so many other places, had 
attracted much superstition, is 
among the chief subjects of which 
Toland treats. He argues, with a 
great deal of probability, that the 
worship of this element was origi- 
nated and sanctioned by priests— 
according to him by the Druids— 
for a social rather than a religious 
purpose. He represents fire wor- 
ship as a mighty means of power 
in the hands of the Druids, 

One common ide& seems to con- 
nect the fire worship of many diffe- 
rent parts of the world. According 
to this fire when rubbed from wood 
is especially sacred. Martin gives 
a very minute account of the way 
in which this ‘ forced fire,’ as it 
was called, was rubbed, and was 
used to cure plague in men or 
murrain in cattle when there was 
need of it: 


All the fires in the parish were extin- 
guished. and then eighty-one married men, 
being thought the necessary number for 
effecting their design, took two great planks 
of wood, and nine of them were employed 
by turns, who rubbed one of the planks 
against the other until by repeated efforts 
the heat thereof produced fire. From this 
‘forced fire’ each family is supplied with 
new fire, which is no sooner kindled than a 
pot full of water is quickly set on it, and 
afterwards sprinkled upon the people that 
have the plague, or the eattle that have the 
murrain. 


It is noticeable that even within 
the last half century this ferced 
fire was used in the same manner 
and for the same purpose in Han- 
over, where it was called ‘ need fire,’ 
(Nothfeuer); the custom has also 
been common in many other places, 
in all of which it has arisen from 
a common and very suggestive 
origin. 
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The idea of obtaining fire from 
two pieces of wood implies no 
mean amount of reflection; and 
much labour and time were expended 
in the actual operation. It is 
perfectly true that fire may be 
rubbed from two pieces of wood 
without much labour; and that if 
a fire-drill is used the task is yet 
more easy. But there seem to 
have been prescribed forms which 
it was deemed necessary to employ 
if the rubbed fire was to be sacred. 
It would probably have been thought 
impious to produce it in.any other 
way. In the Hebrides, as we have 
seen, the co-operation of eighty-one 
men was required. 

In the state of society in which 
fire superstition first obtained, on 
the one hand, the laity must have 
been incapable of the requisite 
amount of reflection, and on the 
other, their struggle to obtain a 
livelihood was too constant to allow 
of their undertaking such extra 
labour. The priests alone had both 
the requisite knowledge and the 
time, and they consequently mo- 
nopolised the production of this 
fire. The people therefore received 
fire as a great gift from the priests, 
a boon upon which depended much 
of the power of the latter. Lest, 
however, the people when they had 
once received fire should never 
allow it to die entirely out, and 
should return no more for a fresh 
supply, the priests probably resorted 
to a simple and most cunning de- 
vice. Fire, they said, retained its 
sacred virtue but for a time after 
it had left their hands, and must, 
therefore, periodically be rubbed 
anew by them. On a certain fixed 
day, probably at the end of harvest, 
every kind of fire was extinguished 
throughout the islands; then the 
priests, with all due ceremonies, 
rubbed the sacred fire; and ov 
certain conditions the gift was again 
given to the people. 

It was given conditionally, for 

If any man (says Toland) had not cleared 
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with the Druids for the last year’s dues, he 
was neither to have a spark of the holy fire 
from the cairns nor durst any of his neigh- 
bours let him take the benefit of theirs, 
under pain of excommunication ; which, as 
managed by the Druids, was worse than 
death. If he would brew, therefore, or 
bake, or roast, or boil, if he would live the 
winter out, the Druids’ dues must be paid by 
the last of October. 


In order to increase the reverence 
in which fire was held the priests 
would take care that it should be 
used for other besides domestic 
purposes. Many survivals seem to 
indicate that it was employed to 
heighten the effect of each solemn 
ceremony appointed for the great 
days of the year. The 1st of May, 
when the corn and other crops were 
beginning to grow; Midsummer- 
day, when the crops were ripening; 
and the ist of November, by which 
time the harvest had been gathered 
in, probably marked the three great 
seasons of the Druid year. 

Toland, in an unusually sugges- 
tive passage, imagines a fire lighted 
on May-day on each of the cairns, 
one of which, he says, crowned 
each headland, where it jutted out 
farthest into the sea. The picture 
recalls the fiery chain of beacons 
which were lighted along the coast 
of Eubcea during the expedition of 
Xerxes. But the Hebridean fires 
were for a different purpose: they 
were solely intended to inspire awe 
in the people. One was lighted on 
the top of each cairn, and another 
at the side. Between these two 
fires criminals and animals for sacri- 
fice were made to pass. 

This view he based partly on 
traces of May-day worship, which 
still survived. May-day, the Druid 
Feast of the Sun, was and is yet 
called ‘ Balteine,’ or ‘ Beltane.’ This 
word, which means ‘ the fire of Bel,’ 
seems to indicate that the day had 
once been especially connected with 
the making of sacred fires. Con- 
nected with this name was an He- 
bridean saying, which has since 
established itself as a common Eng- 
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lish phrase. The saying that a man 
who is in some great danger is ‘ be- 
tween two fires,’ or, in another form, 
‘between the fires of Bel,’ seems 
to refer to the passage of the crimi- 
nals and the victims between the 
May-day fires. While on this sub- 
ject another Scotch custom, of 
which we have, however, no notice 
from the Hebrides, is worth remem- 
bering. Fires are made on May-day, 
lots are cast, and he to whom the 
lot falls is made to leap three times 
in the fire; probably thus comme- 
morating former human sacrifices. 

On Midsummer-day Martin saw 
the islanders, holding flaming brands 
in their right hands, march in pro- 
cession three times round their 
crops, their cattle, and their home. 
This triple tour, used with or with- 
out fire, in connection with almost 
every act of daily life, was the 
Deiscal Deas or ders—the right- 
hand, and soil or sul—the sun. 
Many centuries earlier the Druids 
had often headed a long procession 
of worshippers winding three times 
round the altar, the direction being 
always from east to west, following 
the sun’s course. Many centuries 
later, if a boat put to sea it began 
its voyage by making these three 
turns; if a welcome stranger visited 
one of the islands the inhabitants 
passed three times round their guest; 
a flaming brand was carried three 
times round a woman after child- 
bearing; three times round the 
child daily until it was christened. 
Even the commonest acts were 
scarcely ever performed without 
this ceremony. 

But the 1st of November, the 
Feast of the Moon, which had been 
the great day of Druid worship, 
was the great festival observed 
throughout the islands. According 
to Toland’s view this must have 
been the day on which all fires were 
extinguished, dues were paid to,the 
priests, and new fire was then 
rubbed from wood. Then all the 
people met on some sandy grass 
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tract of the foreshore, bringing 
with them every available horse. 
As in most of the islands horses 
were even less numerous than men, 
it was considered allowable on the 
eve of this feast to steal a neigh- 
bour’s horse by any sort of craft, 
and to ride it all next day, provided 
that it was afterwards returned un- 
hurt to the owner. Barebacked, 
with a rope for sole harness, and 
urged with a strip of dried sea-weed 
instead of a whip, these horses were 
ridden in many a race by the 
younger men. Then all, mounted, 
as far as possible, on horseback, fell 
into a procession which marched 
three times round some mound or 
cairn, or other relic of old times. 
When night came on each family 
returned home and baked ‘St. 
Michael’s cakes,’ which were eaten 
by all the household, and by every 
stranger in it. 

According to Toland this festival 
was observed in the same manner 
in the north of Ireland. Very many 
of his notes are devoted to showing 
the identity and common origin of 
the customs on either side of the 
Hebridean and northern Irish Sea. 

We have lingered long on the 
subject of fire worship, because it 
was the most prominent supersti- 
tion; but thongh the chief, it was 
not the only, fetish. Trees, streams 
and wells, stones, the ocean, were 
all objects of worship, as they are 
in many other places. 

Trees, and especially oak trees, 
had naturally become centres of 
superstition, for it was in their 
shade that the Druids principally 
lived. There were two small cop- 
pices, one near Loch Siant, in Skie, 
and another on the island of Lin- 
gay, both of which were deemed 
so sacred that no native ventured 
to cut even the smallest of their 
branches. The great scarcity of trees 
in the islands themselves tended 
to increase this feeling. It is pos- 
sible, and even probable, that they 
had not always been so scarce. 
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Toland’s opinion on this question 
was, as usual, decided: ‘"Tis cer- 
tain that all these islands, now so 
bleak and naked, were anciently 
covered with woods, which is not 
only attested by the Irish and Nor- 
wegian historians, but likewise may 
be presumed from the multitude of 
their subterranean trees.’ Long 
before this opinion was expressed, 
however, trees had become very 
scarce; indeed, in many of the 
islands there were none. The way 
in which the rarity of trees tended to 
increase the superstitious reverence 
for the few which did exist is well 
shown in a story told by Martin. 
A man from the woodless island 
of St. Kilda, who travelled as far 
as Skie, there tried to force his way 
throngh a group of low-growing 
trees. Finding it difficult to make 
his way through the branches, he 
exclaimed, ‘that the trees were 
holding him back.’ 

Stone worship in the islands may 
be roughly distinguished into two 
parts. The superstitious regard for 
cairns, monoliths, and the great 
stone circles, is due to an associa- 
tion of ideas similar to that which 
attached reverence to trees. Many 
of these old monuments, presumably 
the handiwork of the Druids, yet 
stood in most of the islands. The 
reverence which was attached to 
many small stones or pebbles, and 
to crystals, is harder to explain. 
This form of stone worship, which 
Toland assures us occurred in their 
own country also, is, possibly, refer- 
able to the small circular stones, 
one of which each Druid wore sus- 
pended from his neck; the so- 
called ‘ Druid’s egg;’ or, perhaps, 
to crystals in which Druids had 
pretended to foresee future events. 

The various forms of water wor- 
ship claim the next notice. In 
almost every island there were one 
or more streams which were per- 
sonified, and to which marks of 
respect were paid. In many cases 
this may merely have been due to 
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some real or supposed medicinal 
quality in the water. But the well, 
or stream, was sometimes actually 
personified. There was a celebrated 
well in Skie— 

Called Tarbir in Knaker, which, in an- 
tient language, is as much as to say, the 
well that passed from one place to another. 
—_ This well was first in Colonsay 
until an imprudent woman happened to 
wash her hands in it. Immediately after- 
wards the well, being thus abused, passed 
in an instant. to Ila, where it is like to 
continue. 

Within a few yards of this there 
was a little fresh-water lake, con- 
taining many trout, ‘but neither 
the natives nor strangers will ever 
presume to destroy them, such is 
the esteem they have for the water.’ 
In another instance, also, the sacred- 
ness of the water sheltered the fish 
which were in it. In a well at 
Kilbride, also in Skie, there was a 
single trout of which special care 
was taken. A curious parallel case, 
from the north of Ireland, is told 
by Toland : 

There is one trout in a well in the county 
of Donegal, pretended to be St. Columba’s 
playmate ; and the mark of his teeth are 
to be seen where he once bit it in jest. 
But the cunning priests support this silly 
story by making it the interest of a poor 
family to supply this well continually with 
a trout from the neighbouring rivulet. 
When the parish grows all Protestant there 
will be no longer any such trout. 

More uncommon and curious 
than well or stream worship was 
the custom practised in Lewis of 
pouring out a libation to the per- 
sonified ocean. Seaweed was almost 
the sole manure used by the island- 
ers, who tried to obtain a good 
supply inthis way. When the night 
between Halloween and Hallowmas 
came round all the families of the 
island came together at the edge of 
the sea. Each household supplied 
a peck of malt, which was brewed 
into ale. One of the men, who 


was chosen by lot, waded into the 
sea until the water rose above his 
In his hand he carried 
Then, in the dark. 


thighs. 
a cup of ale. 
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ness of the night, while all the 
people on the shore stood listening, 
he cried out loudly, saying: ‘Shony, 
Shony, I give you this cup of ale, 
hoping that you will be so kind as 
to send us plenty of sea ware.’ 
After this he poured the ale into 
the sea, and then returned to land. 
Then all went up to the church, 
where there was a candle burning 
on the altar. All stood silent for a 
time until, at a given signal, the 
candle was extinguished. This 
done, the people moved back into 
the fields, where they spent the rest 
of the night, drinking their ale and 
making merry. 

The ocean deity to whom this 
homage was paid has been supposed 
to be the god Nekka, the Neptune 
of the North, whose fame had been 
carried to the islands by Norsemen. 
If so, a Norse element must be 
added to the other factors of 
Hebridean superstition. Toland, 
however, says the Shony was a true 
Erse deity, and that his name signi- 
fies the Ancient, meaning the Ocean, 
which is an Homerical epithet. 

Such were some of the supersti- 
tions which endured at least till 
the eighteenth century. Most of 
them were, as we have seen, either 
parts of Druid ritual, or originated 
from a perversion of that ritual. 
When Christianity made its way 
into the islands it availed itself, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
of certain features of the Druidism 
which it had expelled. In places 
which the Druids had declared 
holy Christians built their chapels ; 
so that in later times it happened 
that men might be seen praying to 
the Virgin as they bowed or kneeled 
before Druid stones. The harvest 
feasts of the Druids coincided in date 
with the Christian feast of Hallow- 
tide ; so it happened that on the first 
day of November fragments of Druid 
ritual were practised side by side 
with Christian ceremonies. His- 
torical events, in short, had min- 
gled Paganism and Christianity 
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in a place of which the physical 
features and remote position were 
such as to render it a peculiarly 
apt receptacle for this confusion of 
ideas. 

Land and sea are here strangely 
intermingled; rocks and rocky 
islands stud the sea, and innumer- 
able salt water lochs pierce far 
inland. Fresh-water lochs abound 
everywhere, and in such numbers, 
that some of the islands seem 
hardly more than a network of 
dry land. Clouds meet the waves; 
mists everywhere rise up from the 
sea; storms sweep down from the 
jagged cliffs. At other times the 
sun beats down upon islands set in 
a calm, shimmering sea of water so 
clear that each waving seaweed, 
each darting fish, each bright- 
coloured shell, is visible from the 
surface. Nowhere, in short, are 
the moods of nature grander or 
more varied. 

Many of the island rocks were 
uninhabited, and in others men 
were scarce and means of livelihood 
yet scarcer. Hardly a stranger 
from the outside world ever came 
among these, so that the inhabitants 
scarcely knew of the lands and the 
people beyond their own stormy 
rock world. Finally they had, as 
yet, few, if any, religious teachers. 

It is among a people situated in 
this way that superstition is ever 
most unchecked. To find a com- 
panion picture in quite modern 
times, we must turn to the huge 
tracts in Central Australia at the 
time of their first discovery. These 
deserts, which during parts of the 
year are vast stretches of water, 
and at othersare dry, waterless land, 
were so poverty-stricken that the 
wretched wandering natives tied 
their belts tightly round their 
stomachs in order to feel less 
empty. It is a striking fact that 
in the midst of this life of almost 
incredible hardness these miser- 
able Australians saw a beautiful 
thing in the sky above them. 
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Tight-drawn belts, and solitude, 
and much watching of the heavens 
for coming change of weather, had 
caused these natives to people the 
sky with a weird and lovely legen- 
dary world. 

The same causes, though in a dif- 
ferent degree, were at work among 
the Hebrideans, until they felt 
each touch and aspect of Nature 
as though it were the touch and 
aspect of some great living thing. 
Similar causes have produced most 
of the religious and much of the 
natural poetry of mankind; for 
the madness of the poet is one 
with the madness of the prophet. 
The grand and varying moods of 
Nature are the food of both, The 
difference between the outpourings 
of the poet of Nature and those of 
the prophet is one of degree more 
than of kind, for each is the 
result of contact with Nature. 
This is felt more especially in 
solitude, in danger, in hunger, 
or in other hardship; but while 
the poet sees, feels, and expresses, 
the prophet sees and feels, and 
then tries to utter the things which 
he sees, but fails, finding them too 
great to be shut up in words. The 
poet speaks, the prophet stutters. 

The Hebrideans themselves had 
some perception of these facts. In 
the summer time they were in the 
habit of visiting the Flannan Isles, 
the seven sisters, to gather birds 
and eggs. The stone on which 
they landed on these occasions was 
most respectfully treated; for if 
they failed in this some great 
calamity would come on the whole 
crew. When once they had gained 
a footing on the island they un- 
covered their heads, and made a 
tour round sunways, thanking God 
for their safety. There was a 
chapel and an altar in the largest 
of the islands. 

‘When they came within about 
twenty paces of this altar they all 
stripped off their garments; and 
their upper clothes being laid upon 
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a stone which stands there on pur- 
pose for that use, all the crew pray 
three times before they begin 
fowling.’ When Martin asked an 
islander whether he prayed as fer- 
vently when at home as in the 
Flannan Islands, the answer was in 
the negative; ‘for those remote 
isles are places of inherent sanctity, 
and there was none ever yet landed 
in them but found himself more 
disposed to devotion there than 
anywhere else.’ 

There were many acts which were 
deemed unlawful to be done in the 
Flannan Isles. Among others one 
is mentioned which is curiously, 
bat probably correctly, explained 
by Toland. However many sheep 
they killed in the islands it was 
altogether unlawful to take home 
any of thesuet. This, which Martin 
seems to consider a special mark of 
respect to the island, is, according 
to Toland, ‘mere policy, lest they 

‘ should kill more sheep for suet 
than served ’em to eat.’ A re- 
ligions sanction had been attached 
to a wholesome law. 

But occasionally the Hebrideans 
even resorted to apt means in order 
artificially to excite and heighten 
their imagination. Driven by need 
the hungry Australian tightened 
his belt, and saw strange visions 
inthe sky. Of their own accord, 
in order to produce their Ossianic 
rhapsodies, the Hebrideans ‘shut 
their doors and windows for a day’s 
time; and lay on their backs, with 
astone upon their bellies and plaids 
about their heads. And, their eyes 
being covered up, they pump their 
brains for rhetorical encomium or 
panegyric ; and indeed they furnish 
such a style from this dark cell as 
is understood by few.’ The last 
sentence is probably indisputable. 

Certain of their methods of con- 
sulting the invisible beings which, 
as they supposed, surrounded them, 
also rested on this inspiring force 
of darkness and solitude. One such 
method was in this way: In some 
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lonely spot, far away from all living 
places, a party of men came to- 
gether by night. ‘There they 
singled out one of their number, 
and wrapped him in a big cow’s 
hide, which they folded about him. 
His whole body was covered with 
it except his head; and in this po- 
sition he was left all night, or until 
his invisible friends released him 
by giving a proper answer to the 
question in hand. This he received, 
as he fancied, from several persons 
that he found about him all that 
time. His consorts released him at 
break of day, and then he com- 
municated his news to them.’ 

Lying throughout the night, 
alone, bound hand and foot in the 
hide, the boldest who dared to 
question the supernatural must 
easily have been terrified into a fit 
of inspiration by the mere rustle of 
the grass and the sound of the 
wind, and by each of the other 
thousand sounds of night. One 
man, who confessed that he had 
lain a night in the hide, told that 
during that time, ‘he felt and heard 
such terrible things that he could 
not express them ; the impression 
made on him was such as could 
never go off ; and he said that, for 
a thousand worlds, he would never 
be concerned in the like perform- 
ance, for this had disordered him 
to a high degree.’ 

The whole life of the Hebridean 
was spent in a wild and lonely land 
of constant storms: in places which, 
during a great part of the year, 
were constantly enveloped in mist. 
Through the darkness of the night, 
or of the mist, there was a ceaseless 
sound . of waves breaking over 
jagged rocks, or rushing up, with 
a tremendous roar, through some 
bore-hole. Even in the calmer 
season of the year the necessities of 
their hard life forced the islanders 
to earn a livelihood by clinging 
with toes and fingers to the face of 
the sea-cliff, or by hanging at the 
end of a rope half-way between sky 
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and sea. From the midst of such 
terrors and dangers, the eyes of 
their imagination looked out and 
saw the very air round them crys- 
tallising into weird beings—‘ the 
great men,’ they called them. ‘The 
Trish,’ adds Toland, ‘ sometimes call 
their supposed fairies “the gentle- 
men.””’ 

The awe with which the islanders 
regarded these unseen beings was 
further shown in the fact that they 
had double names for many places 
and things. One name was that 
which was used in the language of 
the ‘great men;’ and this it was 
unlawful to use. The other name 
was that of the language of men, 
and was in common use. 

A brief account of the Hebridean 
system of physic must close these 
pages. Lord Molesworth has re- 
corded his opinion that the absence 
of physicians was ‘the very reason 
why they enjoy such good health.’ 
Health in these islands, though 
good, was, however, not perfect. 
The cures which were applied were 
certainly primitive. A plentiful use 
was made of herbs, and this was 
probably the most serviceable part 
of the system. There were also 
certain stones, the touch of which 
was supposed to remove diseases ; 
fanning the face of the invalid with 
the leaves of a Bible was another 
cure. In the one case the evil of 
the disease passes out of the man 
into the stone; in the other, the 
virtue of the sacred writing passes 
out of the book into the invalid. In 
both these cases we once more recog- 
nise ideas which re-occur in man 
widely separated parts of the world. 

More peculiar are the following 
cures. The jaundice seems to have 
been a troublesome disease, for 
there were two slightly differing 
ways of treating it. The patient, 
face downward and with his back 
uncovered, was made to lie on the 
ground. So far the two methods 
were identical, but here they di- 
verged. Either a pail of very cold 
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water was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly thrown on the patient’s back 
(and this proves successful), or the 
seventh vertebra was suddenly 
touched with a red-hot pair of 
tongs, ‘which makes him furiously 
run out of doors, still supposing 
the hot iron is on his back, till the 
pain be abated, which happens very 
speedily, and the patient recovers 
soon after.’ 

One more cure is worth quoting. 
In the parish of Kilmartin there 
was a smith who had a great repu- 
tation for a cure for ‘ faintness of 
spirits!’ ‘The patient being laid 
on the anvil with his face upper- 
most, the smith takes a big hammer 
in both his hands; making his 
face all grimace he approaches his 
patient. Then, drawing his hammer 
from the ground as if he designed 
to hit him with his full strength 
on the forehead, he ends in a 
feint, else he would be sure to cure 
the patient of all diseases.’ Toland’s 
note on this is to the effect ‘that a 
fright is a common cure for ague.’ 

Here we must end our search 
into Hebridean folk-lore, though 
we leave much interesting matter 
untouched. There is a long and 
interesting account of certain phe- 
nomena of second-sight, which 
provoked much comment both from 
Toland and from Lord Molesworth. 
Martin also prints—Toland asserts 
inaccurately—a very curious Chris- 
tian Litany, used by Hebridean 
boatmen when hoisting their sails 
at sea. This was composed by John 
Kerswell, afterwards Bishop of 
Argyle; it was printed in 1566. 

Martin’s description closes with 
‘A brief account the isles afford by 
sea and land, and especially for a 
fishing trade.’ This part of the book 
is remarkable in meeting the ap- 
proval of Toland. 

A reprint of Martin’s works is to 
be found in the third volume of 
Pinkerton’s Collection of Travels. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION. 


By tue Rev. Georce CRrasBse. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that 
has been said against Church 
Restoration by those who have 
good right to speak on such a sub- 
ject, the work is still carried on 
with energy and earnestness, and 
does not seem likely to come to an 
end so long as there are left unre- 
stored any of our ancient buildings. 
A society for their preservation has 
been started, composed of men 
whose opinions even the most 
determined church restorer has 
reason to respect, but its usefulness 
will probably be marred by its in- 
discriminate condemnation of every- 
thing that has been done by the 
restorers. Anti-restorers in general 
wish to have the churches made 
fit for use and not left to decay; 
they object only to the modern 
method of restoration, by which so 
much that is old and venerable and 
picturesque is destroyed, and in 
which whatever is new is in general 
but a poor and lifeless copy of the 
old. There was apparently in the 
fifteenth century a church restor- 
ing spirit in all parts of England. 
But at that time, though the old 
churches were much altered and 
ornamented according to the then 
prevailing fashion, they were 
placed in the hands of men who 
were imbued with a true architect- 
ural taste. The builders of our 
Perpendicular churches were able 
successfully to blend a new style 
with the old, and to alter without 
vulgarising the works of their pre- 
decessors; and if we are often 
tempted to regret that many of our 
Decorated churches were not left to 
us unaltered, at least we are in 
some measure compensated by the 
possession of the fifteenth century 
windows and roofs, which possess 
such fitness and grandeur that we 
VOL, XVII.—NO. C, NEW. SERIES. 


could not now destroy them with- 
out a great sacrifice. But the 
additions which have been made to 
our old churches during the nine- 
teenth century, have in most cases 
sadly marred their beauty and pro- 
portion, while the so-called restora- 
tions which have been effected 
through the piety or munificence 
of Churchmen of this age, have done 
more real and permanent injury to 
the fabrics than the neglect of pre- 
ceding generations. The gain to 
the cause of religion has no doubt 
been very great, and for this every 
Churchman and every Christian 
must be deeply thankful. The 
restoration of the church has been 
in numberless instances followed by 
the regeneration of spiritual life, 
with its immeasurable attendant 
advantages, in the parish and in the 
home ; and the present article will 
fail in its object if it does not prove 
that the same effect might have 
been produced without the disas- 
trous and irremediable losses which 
have accompanied it. 

About thirty years ago the reign 
of the Restorer began. Till then 
our churches were, it is true, very 
many of them, ina lamentable state 
of dirt, neglect, and decay, varied 
sometimes by a coat of whitewash 
or paint, but, at least in most 
parishes, the fabrics still remained, 
and were not so far gone as to be 
incapable of judicious repair. But 
since that time very many churches 
have been pulled down and rebuilt, 
and many more altered and orna- 
mented till we know them no more. 
The popular taste no doubt is 
gratified by the substitution of a 
new and smart building for an old 
and dingy one, and the majority 
of Churchmen in any parish will 
almost always be found in favour 
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of the fashionable method of re- 
storation, as will also the clergy. 
But clergymen who are good 
spiritual guides may be absolutely 
mischievous when they meddle 
with art or antiquity. ‘Messieurs 
les curés sont malheureusement 
trop portés 4 faire disparaitre ce 
qui est ancien pour le remplacer 
par des ouvrages modernes’ is De 
Caumont’s (Rudiment d Archéolo- 
gie, p. 763) opinion of the French 
clergy. We know by sad experience 
that the same may be said of their 
English brothers, and yet we do 
not scruple to hand over to them 
and to their parishioners indiscrimi- 
nately, and to the architects they 
appoint, a work which requires a 
rare combination of talents for its 
efficient performance. There can 
be no doubt that if the restoration 
of our churches had been taken 
entirely out of the hands of the 
clergy and churchwardens, and had 
been given to those who could 
reverence art and beauty and anti- 
quity, and who had also of course 
the needful technical skill, many of 
England’s most precious treasures 
would have been still safely in her 
keeping instead of being lost to her 
for ever. 

There is indeed a law which 
forbids the making even a small 
alteration in a church without the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, but this law has long 
been almost a dead letter. The 
clergy ‘restore’ their churches 
without leave or faculty, and the 
transgression is winked at for the 
sake of the supposed good which 
is effected. If an aggrieved parish- 
ioner makes a complaint, he has to 
make it to a judge who is probably 
as ignorant of art and as careless of 
antiquity as the accused, and the 
complainant generally finds that 
the game is not worth the candle. 
There is always the ready excuse 
that what was destroyed was in a 
ruinous state and could not be 
repaired ; it is difficult to prove the 
contrary ;and the Church authorities 
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are generally well pleased to see an 
old building turned into a new one 
without inquiring too curiously as 
to what has been destroyed in the 
process. 

The High Churchmen were the 
first delinquents, and if they had 
been content with repairing the 
fabrics, and re-furnishing, so to 
speak, the interiors, with filling the 
windows with coloured glass and 
the floors with bright tiles—with 
making, in short, such altera- 
tions only as, if they were in bad 
taste, could afterwards be swept 
away—we should have had little 
ground of complaint, nay, we should 
have had much to be thankful to 
them for. For they set a fashion 
which well directed would have 
made our churches all that we 
could desire them to be. But un- 
fortunately with this they were not 
satisfied, and the fabrics themselves 
were often renewed or improved 
according to the notions of the 
church architects of those days. 

A stone was thus set rolling 
which could not afterwards be 
stopped. The rage for restoration 
rapidly spread. In some parishes 
an ignorant taste for art, in others 
a love of neatness or a desire for 
change, or a craving for what is 
new and smart, produced a wish to 
meddle with what should have been 
left untouched, and to try to im- 
prove what was well-uigh perfect ; 
and so our churches were given 
over to men who did not hesitate 
to pull down or to alter what, as 
Mr. Fergusson says, ‘ our cleverest 
and best educated architects find 
difficulty in copying and scarcely 
even dream of emulating.’ What 
is the process? The clergyman or 
some enthusiastic layman, seeing 
what has been done by a neighbour, 
and actuated partly, it is true, by 
the high motive of increasing re- 
ligious life in the congregation, de- 
termines that his church shall be 
restored. The parish is very poor, 
and the work must be done cheaply 
if at all. The necessary funds 
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are with difficulty collected, and 
an architect is called in. He is 
probably a local man, for poverty 
prevents the selection of one of the 
best architects, who are, to give 
them their due, generally the safest 
and most conservative in their work. 
The local architect has an ignorance 
of art that is surprising when we 
consider that the best examples of 
the Classic, Gothic, and Renaissance 
ages may be studied from accurate 
drawings and casts that are within 
the reach of every student. He 
undertakes the work without the 
slightest misgiving. His designs 
please, for, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said (Life i. 464), ‘ the lowest style 
will always be the most popular, as 
it falls within the compass of ignor- 
ance itself.’ If he does not raze 
the whole building to the ground 
in the spirit of the Jew ‘ qui gratta 
un tableau de Titien afin d’avoir 
une toile nette et qui fit bonne a 
quelque chose,’ he begins by clear- 
ing out every bit of old woodwork 
and ironwork, some of it so curious 
as to be worthy of a place in an art 
collection ; he scrapes and smoothes 
all the stones which the original 
builders purposely left rough; he 
renews every worn piece of carving ; 
he covers the rubble with squared 
flints; he pulls down the whole of 
the old oak roof because parts of it 
are decayed, and substitutes a smart 
deal one with much thin Gothic 
tracery; he sells the lead which 
covered the old roof, and buys with 
part of the proceeds a covering of 
blue slate, which, as Mr. Denison 
truly says in his book on church 
building, is ‘the ugliest and most 
un-Gothic of all materials;’ he 
adds ornament in stucco, in wood, 
in stone, here, there, and every- 
where, the more the better, as it 
pleases the vulgar mind, and will 
enhance his popularity, and he 
is rewarded on the day of re- 
opening by the unanimous decision 
that the church is ‘beautifully 
restored.’ 
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This is unfortunately no exag- 
gerated description of what has 
been done in many venerable Eng- 
lish country churches, where the 
fabric has been left in great mea- 
sure untouched. But in hundreds 
if not thousands of parishes the 
fabric itself has been destroyed or 
its whole character altered by so- 
called restoration. For instance : 


On the 29th ult. the church of St. Paul, 
Rusland, in High Furness, which has re- 
cently been restored, was reopened. The 
old church has been taken down to the 
foundations, with the exception of the 
tower, and a neat and well-proportioned 
building of the blue slate stone of the dis- 
trict, faced with freestone, erected on its 
site. The tower, which stands at the west 
end, has been raised fifteen feet, and the 
Gothic roof of the nave carried up to the 
height of the original tower. A pretty 
little chancel has been added at the east 
end, with a vestry on the north side of it. 
—Allustrated London News, June 13, 1868. 


Another instance is worth record- 
ing because the restorers, if they are 
rightly reported, seem to admit 
without shame or scruple that some 
of the interesting antiquities will 
not be preserved. 


The church of St. Peter, Pickering, dates, 
or rather was dated, from the twelfth cen- 
tury. Its Norman tower is to be rebuilt, 
likewise the north transept. The south 
transept is to be restored, the chancel re- 
roofed. The church is full of 
interesting antiquities, most of which will 
be preserved in the restoration.— Atheneum, 
October 6, 1877. 


Again : 


Patney Church, Wilts, a fair specimen of 
thirteenth century work, was reopened on 
Wednesday, after a restoration which, with 
the exception of the walls, the font, and 
pulpit, and a memorial east window, has 
made it a practically new edifice. —Guar- 
dian, February 13, 1878. 


In these instances the restorer 
seems to have been rather more 
pitiless than usual, to have left but 
little of the original building, and to 
have altered that little so that it can 
scarcely be recognised. 

Then as to the fittings of churches. 
In numberless cases curious and 
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beautiful relics of the past have 
been thoughtlessly or ignorantly 
destroyed during the process of 
restoration in order that a church 
might be made to look as neat and 
new as possible. For instance, at 
Breckles, a small village in Norfolk, 
there was one of the most interest- 
ing rood-screens in England. From 
its loft projected, in the form of a 
large corbel, the base of an ambo 
or reading-desk. When the church 
was restored about twenty years 
ago, the screen was also restored. 
The whole of the loft with its fan- 
canopy and desk-corbel was de- 
stroyed, and was replaced by a 
moulding like a modern bed-cornice. 
The upright portion of the rood- 
desk had been — probably at the 
Reformation—made into a pulpit, 
which also was destroyed. The only 
instance of a rood-loft with ambo or 
desk that is mentioned by Mr. 
Walcott in his Sacred Archeology 
(p. 515) as being in England is at 


Merevale, Notts, though there may 
be others still existing. 

The present rage for cheapness is, 
no doubt, partly the cause of the 
meanness and vulgarity of the 
modern work in most of the restored 


village churches. A local architect 
must please his patrons. They in- 
sist on having great show at small 
cost. The competition among con- 
tractors enables this to be done, and 
the architect strives to hide the 
poverty of his designs and the 
scantiness of his material by mere- 
tricious ornament. A cheap build- 
ing need not, however, be false and 
vulgar. In old days the builders of 
our village churches gave a sense of 
complete satisfaction, even when 
they used the commonest materials 
and added no ornament of any kind, 
because they built with simplicity 
and in perfect proportion. 

Excess of ornament is indeed 
one of the worst faults of modern 
buildings. Churches almost without 
number have been what is called 
restored within the last thirty years, 
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in which this baneful practice of 
over-ornamentation has been in- 
dulged in. And where carving and 
tracery are too costly, gaudy colour- 
ing, or stucco cast in moulds, is a 
ready and cheap substitute for those 
who are determined to have orna- 
ment in some shape. If, indeed, 
the work of a man of refined taste 
and judgment were always to be 
procured, colour could scarcely be 
introduced too lavishly on every 
new dado, and reredos, and screen, 
and roof; ‘dédaigner la _poly- 
chromie c’est paraitre ne l’avoir ni 
étudiée ni comprise ;’ but it seems 
open to doubt, although in the face 
of great authority, if an architect is 
justified in ornamenting the stone 
walls and vaultings of our old 
churches with gold and colour, 
merely because he may think they 
so look better, or because he may 
know of some precedent in another 
building of the same date. Many 
a venerable church that was soft- 
ened and beautified by time, many 


a priceless relic of the past teeming Ff 


with historic associations, has been 
so polished and bedizened by ‘the 
restorer as to be now little better 
than new. These remarks do not 
of course apply to our Italian 
churches of the seventeenth century. 
There is little doubt that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral would gain as much by 
the use of colour judiciously applied 
to its walls and arches, as West- 
minster Abbey would lose. 

It is, however, in their proportion 
and outline that modern buildings 
fail most. The medisval architect 
could construct his buildings and 
all their details in perfect proportion, 
and could also, in the process of what 
would now be called restoration, 
make additions to an old church s0 
that its graceful outline should not 
be destroyed. And at a later date 
Palladio—as Mr. Hare remarks at 
Vicenza—could design in wot 
derful proportion the buildings 
themselves and every part of them; 
so that windows, doors, entablatures, 
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columns, were all related to and all 
balanced one another. And even 
down to 200 years ago in England 
our Elizabethan and Jacobean 
builders, followers of Palladio, could 
put beautiful proportion both into a 
mansion and into a cottage; and 
Wren, the architect of the classic 
Renaissance, could add to one of 
the most pure and elegant Gothic 
buildings in the world its west- 
ern towers, in which, as Sir 
Charles Barry was fond of point- 
ing out, the beauty of the pro- 
portion seemed all but to annihilate 
the painful impression produced by 
the badness of the details (Life, 
p- 126). But if we examine any 
modern English building, and espe- 
cially any addition made by the 
so-called restorer to an old building 
—for here it is more painfully evi- 
dent—though we may see orna- 
mentation in over-abundance, and 
though every attention is paid to 
internal use, convenience, and com- 
fort; yet we look in vain, in most 
cases, for the graceful proportion 
which satisfies the eye, and which 
the old builders seem intuitively to 
have put into all their work. And 
even if the modern architect is con- 
tented with simply copying his pro- 
portions from old buildings, he 
somehow generally fails in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. If his 
own drawings and measurements 
are accurate, it seems almost im- 
possible to get ordinary workmen 
tocarry out hisdesigns. Ifa gable, 
a roof, a window, a panel, a vane, 
is to be copied, and if the workman 
has the original before his eyes, he 
will probably either introduce some 
‘improvement’ of his own, or will 
fail to make a true copy in some 
one particular, and the work will 
be in its proportion vulgarised and 
spoiled. And it often happens that 
when details are exactly copied from 
beautiful old buildings, they are so 
used in the new work to which they 
are applied that their proportion 
seems to be utterly spoiled. Yet 
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there is sorry consolation in this, 
viz. that such copies and additions 
cannot be mistaken for old work. 
The mischief is in reality far greater 
where, in new work copied from 
old, an accurate architect employs 
accurate workmen, and where, con- 
sequently, the outcome is, as Mr. 
Fergusson says, that ‘ our grand old 
buildings are clothed in falsehood, 
while our new buildings aim only 
at deceiving.’ (Pref. Hist. Mod. 
Architecture.) 

No doubt it is a sort of deception 
to make an exact copy of an old 
church in new material. Butthere 
is far worse than deception for 
those who had been accustomed to 
worship in the oldchurch. For the 
copy is, in fact, a church that has 
been robbed of all the interest and 
the history that five or six centuries 
gave to it; it is not the one thing 
that has remained in the parish 
while all else has changed; it is 
not the building that many genera- 
tions have used and reverenced, it 
lacks the beauty which age alone 
can give; it is a church that money 
and not time has provided. ‘ Les 
anciens édifices sont les crampons 
qui unissent une génération 4 une 
autre ; conservez ce qu’ont vu vos 
peres.’ (Joubert.) 

A specious method of our archi- 
tects, and one followed to a lament- 
able extent by their French brothers, 
consists in destroying all the por- 
tions of a building that are of a 
later style than the original fabric. 
It was said, for instance, that it 
was proposed to take away all 
the Perpendicular additions in the 
choir of one of our finest cathe- 
drals, rebuilding all the Norman 
work that had been pulled down 
to make room for those additions. 
Happily, in this case, the proposal 
was not carried out. Now, to say 
nothing of the increased charm 
which variety of style often gives, 
the additions that have been made 
in medieval times to a building 
cannot be destroyed without obli- 
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terating its history and altering its 
character, without, in short, losing 
far more than is gained. In an 
Early English piscina, or a Deco- 
rated window, or a Perpendicular 
arch, ora Jacobean tomb, there is 
no attempt to deceive, as there is in 
most modern additions. The date of 
each old addition is known accu- 
rately and instantly, and each helps 
to make up the history of the 
church. 

By no means one of the least evils 
consequent upon church restoration 
has been the deliberate destruction 
throughout England of the tomb- 
stones and monumental slabs. The 
whole history of many a parish for 
several hundred years, so far as its 
gravestones with their inscriptions 
and armorial bearings tell it, has 
been utterly destroyed by the mis- 
guided, though well-meant, zeal of 
the modern church restorer. He 
has, too, in numberless instances, 
shocked the feelings of those who 
reverence the dead. It is true that 
in some churches the slabs which 
were taken from the graves have 
been preserved as pavement, and the 
monuments have been replaced on 
the walls in other spots, yet the in- 
terest which always attaches to 
them when in their original posi- 
tions is lost for ever, and, in most 
cases, this destruction is accom- 
plished for nothing else than to 
enable the restorer to put a pretty 
pavement in the aisles and to make 
the walls look neat and orderly. 

It must not be supposed that the 
anti-restorer wouldadvocate leaving 
the churches in their old state of 
dirt and dilapidation ; on the con- 
trary, his desire is to treat them as 
most precious heirlooms, as relics 
hallowed by the reverence of many 
generations, as visible proofs of the 
alterations that have been made in. 
the public worship of our land— 
Catholic, Protestant, Puritan—yet 
as — of the unchangeableness 
of Christianity, for these buildings 
dedicated to the service of our Lord 
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have stood firm and in the main 
unchanged, while the houses of man 
around them have all decayed or 
have been often rebuilt to suit the 
fashion and convenience of the 
times. Our churches should be 
repaired, but it should be done ten- 
derly and with reverence, remem- 
bering, as Mr. Street has said, that 
‘in dealing with old buildings it is 
absolutely impossible to be too con- 
servative in everything that one 
does. Often what seems the most 
plain improvement is just a disas- 
trous change for the worse.’ 

To see our cathedrals and 
churches, and often for little else, 
many an American traveller comes 
to England. They are what he, 
belonging to a country where art is 
new, finds of most value, and envies 
us before all things the possession 
of, and he is naturally astonished 
that we can so carelessly destroy or 
renovate that which he esteems to 
be the glory of our land, and the 
only evidence of native medisval 
art which we possess. 

And so in the restoration, as it 
is called, of a dilapidated church, 
nothing more should be done to 
the old work than to cleanand repair 
it. If enlargement is required, it 
should be arranged so as to alter 
the outline of the original building 
as little as possible, and, except in 
the case of enlargement, the fabric 
should remain exactly as it was, 
and, mutilated and weatherworn 
though it might be, should not be 
touched except where necessary for 
safety or for preservation. ‘Thus 
while all the ornamental parts 
that are essential to ‘the stability 
or reasonable completeness of a 
building,’ such as windows, string- 
courses, buttresses, parapets, towers, 
should be, if in a ruined state, re- 
built after the old patterns, and 
using as far as possible the old 
stones in the old places, all other 
ornaments, such for instance as 
the statuary on the west fronts of 
some of our cathedrals, should be 
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allowed to remain in a state of 
decay; for, as Mr. Ruskin says 
(Studies of Christian Art, i. 18), 
‘it is the crowning virtue of all 
great art that, however little is left 
of it by the injuries of time, that 
little will be lovely. As long as 
you can see anything, you can see 
—almost all; so much the hand 
of the master will suggest of his 
soul.’ Then too every old bit of 
carved stone or wood, every iron 
handle or hinge, or key plate, every 
encaustic tile should be left in its 
old position even though it might 
look better elsewhere, and all work 
specially characteristic should be 
carefully kept untouched. If Ro- 
man herring-bone work or bonding 
bricks must be repaired in order 
to preserve a building from destruc- 
tion, it should be done without any 
attempt to imitate the Roman work. 
If Saxon ribstones or arcades have 
been partially destroyed, the walls 
should be repaired flat without 
copying the old portions. When 


any part of a Norman sculpture 
has fallen away,a plain stone only 
should be inserted if necessary for 
safety. Early Pointed and Deco- 
rated foliage should not be spliced, 
as has been done so disastrously 
of late years in so many of our 


cathedrals; and screens, tombs, 
sedilia, should be treated like the 
famous shrine of St. Albans, and 
should have no new work added to 
them, however much they may be 
worn away by time, or destroyed 
by the hand of man. 

And the rules which apply to the 
repair of the fabric, apply also to 
the repair of its ancient furniture. 
The old wood carvings should not 
be repaired except where necessary 
to prevent them from falling to 
pieces. The modern contractor, and 
also, as may too truly be said, the 
modern half-educated architect, will 
always, if he can, make a clean sweep 
of the old fittings and replace 
them by new, partly because it is less 
trouble to him to do so and requires 
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less thought, partly for the sake of 
neatness and uniformity, and partly 
because he really thinks that the 
copy looks better than the original. 
But every artist and man of taste 
knows that, however time-worn 
old carving may be, if a modern 
copy apparently exactly like the 
original is placed by its side, even 
if the copyist have succeeded in 
giving to his work an appearance of 
age, the old is far more beautiful 
than the new. And the reason of 
this superiority is not far to seek. 
For the carving of the artist is for 
the most part executed with a free 
hand, he can give play to his fancy 
and can put spirit and variety into 
his work, while the carving of the 
copyist is executed by rule and 
compass, and every leaf is exactly 
like every corresponding leaf, and 
one side of a flower is exactly like 
the other side, and the whole looks 
lifeless and as if it was cut by 
machinery. Again, in much modern 
wood tracery every curve is a perfect 
segment of a circle, and every cusp 
is the fac-simile of its correspond- 
ing cusps, and the work looks flat 
and dead and monotonous; but old 
oak tracery is often so varied by 
having been outlined with a free 
hand, that a compass could not be 
placed so as to mark the lines of 
the curves—that of opposite cusps 
some are circular and some are 
elliptical, while the points are of 
very uneven lengths—that of corre- 
sponding tracery the forms are simi- 
lar yet by no means identical; and 
thus the whole looks like the work 
of an artist who has carved with- 
out first accurately drawing or 
measuring his pattern ; and though 
the work may be and often is very 
roughly done, it gives a sense of 
complete satisfaction to the cul- 
tivated taste. To gain this artistic 
freedom in the detail with symmetry 
in the general plan which charac- 
terises old wood carving, we must 
wait till our workmen are in some 
degree artists, as they were in medi- 
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geval times, for Mr. Seddon has 
publicly said (Times, January 12, 
1878) of the present race of carvers 
that ‘architects have to rack their 
brains to produce effect by designs 
capable of being executed by idiots, 
and that it is impossible now to 
get one leaf well carved, although 
a quantity of carving is being done 
which looks to half-shut eyes or at 
a distance like old work.’ 

Is it too much to say that if our 
ancient buildings had been treated 
according to the spirit of the fore- 
going remarks, England would not 
have lost many of her chief trea- 
sures ? for all those churches which 
have been entirely destroyed or 
robbed by the restorer of half their 
beauty and character, and of all 
marks by which their history and 
date could be known unmistakably, 
would now have been standing full 
of interest and value. 

The clergy have been foremost in 
the work of destruction. But even 
our greatest architects are not guilt- 
less. Sir Gilbert Scott, when speak- 
ing many years ago of his work in 
the church at Dover Castle, said: 
‘The course which I have followed, 
has been to preservein its place every 
ancient feature which remained, to 
restore to their places all fragments 
whose original position could be 
discovered, to leave wunrestored 
those ancient features whose re- 
storation was not necessary to the 
safety or the reasonable completeness 
of the building, and to restore others 
as nearly as evidences would permit 
to the old forms, without an attempt 
to disguise what was new, or to 
render it mistakable for old work.’ 
Here are excellent rules and of 
almost universal application; yet 
in examining the restorations accom- 
plished by this very architect in 
our cathedrals and churches, we 
find practice much at variance 
with principle. For instance, in 
the Chapter-house at Westminster, 
more than perhaps in any building 
in England, it was desirable to leave 
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every scrap of ancient work exactly 
as it was found after its long burial. 
Yet, as anyone may see who looks 
at the photograph exhibited on the 
central pillar, portions of the 
capitals, and also of the canopies on 
the east side, have been renewed. 
But was not the mutilated work of 
the mediseval carvers, unscraped and 
unpolished, infinitely preferable to 
the present dexterously joined and 
accurately carved restorations ? 
There was so little of the old building 
left, that it seems a great mistake 
to have meddled with that little. 
The two statues on the west side 
and the stone work above them 
appear to have been cleaned only, 
and in them, rough as they are and 
eaten away by time, we have a 
pattern for the proper treatment of 
old stone work. From this example, 
in which the spirit of the architect’s 
own rule seems to have been broken, 
and that too in one of his most 
celebrated undertakings, we may 
judge what measure of mercy to 
expect from smaller architects when 
operating on buildings unknown 
and unvalued. And it isan example 
that anyone may verify for himself, 
while he may see in it an evidence 
of the way in which old carvings 
have been mended and _ polished 
and turned into new by some even 
of our greatest and most conserva- 
tive architects. This Chapter-house 
is indeed in the main an admirable 
work. Itisan instance of its accom- 
plished architect’s uncommon skill 
and knowledge in building up a 
whole from very minute parts. For 
the anti-restorer does not deny that 
some work has been done well by 
our English church restorers, but 
he affirms that much has been by 
them needlessly renovated, altered, 
ornamented, or destroyed. 

The amateur architects and the 
half-educated architects are, how- 
ever, the most destructive, and the 
most ready to replace medieval work 
by fancies of their own. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
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Hundreds of pretty village churches 
which had lived and grown grey 
through five or six hundred years of 
English history, have been pulled 
down and replaced by structures 
in vulgar Victorian Gothic; ca- 
thedrals and castles have been 
skinned and covered again with 
neat smooth stone, their tints and 
their beauty and their interest all 
improved away; Norman towers 
and apses have been destroyed and 
rebuilt with new material, when 
they only needed repair, and have 
been left with about as much value 
as a copy of a Raphael would have 
for those who had seen the original. 
Windows and arches have been 
added in many a church for the sake 
only of satisfying the English love 
of uniformity ; the old grey rubble 
of many church walls, which would 
have stood in all its picturesque 
and harmonious beauty for centuries 
to come, has been peeled off and 
replaced by black square flints; 
screens with gilding and colour 
and saints by fifteenth century 
native artists, have been scrubbed 
clean, and covered with snuff-brown 
varnish; and the silver grey, the 
slow work of centuries on grand 
oak roofs, has been turned almost 
black by a coat of oil; and old stone 
carvings have been chiselled into 
new, to the utter ruin of their beauty, 
their proportion, and their historical 
interest. Rough medisval stone 
work has been in scores of instances 
spoiled by being worked smooth to 
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make it look neat; frescoes of great 
interest, some also of great beauty, 
have been destroyed to give the 
walls a tidy appearance ; stately old 
Norman fonts, in which thirty 
generations have been baptised, 
have been pronounced ugly, and in 
their places new smart ones from 
some London shop have pertly 
reared themselves; and many a 
Perpendicular font has been sent to 
the stone mason to be recut, and 
has been returned to its place ‘as 
good as new ;’ and Jacobean pulpits 
have been robbed of their canopies 
and doors, and the pulpits them- 
selves and Laud’s communion tables 
and railings, which at least formed 
part of the history of the churches 
in which they stood, have been 
condemned as unfashionable, and 
either ornamented with Perpen- 
dicular mouldings, or, still worse, 
where money was plentiful, ex- 
changed for structures of neat car- 
penter’s Gothic duly stained and 
varnished, 

Examples of church restoration 
work like these occur in every 
county and district of England. 
Can we wonder that those who re- 
verence the buildings which their 
forefathers erected and worshipped 
in, and who would preserve all the 
old associations that belong to them, 
should value the few unrestored 
churches that still remain, andshould 
jealously watch over them when the 
inevitable restorer appears upon the 
scene ? 


SZ 
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THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


By Davin FirzGERaLp. 


OME pages of a former number 
of this Magazine! were devoted 
to a consideration of the question 
—Who were the ancient Irish as to 
race? and to an examination of the 
evidence on the point offered by the 
language and the ancient paganism 
of the country. In the following 
paper it is proposed to glance at 
portions of another question, sug- 
gested, like the former one, by the 
Lectures of Eugene O’Curry?— 
What was the state of the arts of 
life in ancient Ireland? and what 
were the leading moral and social 
characteristics of its people ? 

The translation and publication of 
some of the Irish MSS. yet existing 
in large numbers have thrown great 
light on this subject. The faithful 
and unaffected record they present 
of ancient manners and ways of 
thought enables us to supplement 
the accounts of Giraldus and of 
early English writers on the coun- 
try, in some cases to correct or 
elucidate their statements, in others 
to reject, if not their assertions— 
which are more commonly con- 
firmed than upset—at least their 
jadgments, as misapprehensions of 
a state of things which was unin- 
telligible to them because not to 
be met with in any country to 
which their experience extended. 
The greatest aid, however, towards 
a right understanding of Celtic 
Ireland has been the publication of 
its ancient native Laws. These 
have now been in process of trans- 
lation and publication, under the 
direction of the Commission for 


1 Fraser’s Magazine, July 1875. 
2 On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish: a Series of Lectures. 
O’Curry, M.R.LA. &c.; edited, with an Introduction, Appendixes, &c., by W. K. 


Sullivan, Ph.D. &c. London, 1873. 


Publishing the Ancient Laws and 
Institutes . of Ireland, for some 
twenty years, and their importance 
was fully recognised by scholars. 
Yet it may well be doubted if the 
valuable evidence they contain on 
all that relates to the ancient 
nation they were framed to govern 
could be at present appreciated 
had they not found an expositor 
specially qualified, by his thorough 
knowledge of ancient and of com- 
parative law,to interpret the relation 
of old Celtic legal usages to those 
of other Aryan peoples. The pro- 
blem of the origin and the relation 
to each other of the Celtic languages 
found its scientific and detailed 
solution at the hands of a German, 
Zeuss, and to an Englishman, Sir 
Henry Maine, must Irishmen be 
indebted for a singularly able, lucid, 
and concise analysis of so much of 
the ancient law code of their coun- 
try as is at present before the 
public.* On one point, however, 
the analogy between the Irish Dis- 
tress Procedure and that under the 
older English Common Law, he had 
been anticipated by an acute and 
learned Irish writer, Dr. Samuel 
Ferguson, to whose work we shall 
have occasion to refer farther on. 
Of the wider question, or set of 
questions, indicated above—the laws 
and social usages, the arts of life, 
dress, weapons, dwellings, religious 
festivals, territorial divisions, of the 
ancient Irish—this second paper 
will chiefly have to do only with one 
section. It will briefly consider, 
with the aid of the light afforded 


By Eugene 


8 Lectures on the Early History of Institutions, by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.1. 


LL.D. F.R.S. London, 1875. 


The author makes occasional reference to unpublished 


Trish legal tracts, as well as to the Senchus Mor &c. 
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by the Lectures of Sir Henry Maine, _ self ; and Ros, the chief file(‘ fila’). 
some features of the old Irish Law, The name Senchus Mér‘ was trans- 
an examination of which occupies lated by the accurate Colgan ‘anti- 
the major portion of his book. The quitas magna,’ and such is the 
Irish legal rules and maxims were literal meaning of the words, though 
at some early period, not easy to fix their force is better given in the 
precisely, thrown into form in va- translation of the title adopted by 
rious ancient compilations. Of these Maine, the Great Book of the An- 
tracts the two largest havebeen pub- cient Law. This book exhibits 
lished, the Senchus Mér and the other traces of antiquity in the 
Book of Aicill, and it is on them rhyme in which portions of it are 
that the work of Sir Henry Maine written, and in some curious astro- 
is chiefly based. From their verbal nomical or philosophical disquisi- 
forms Mr. Stokes has conjectured tions contained in its preface, which 
that these books were compiled in seem to suggest the teaching of the 
the eleventh and tenth centuries Druidical schools. The other lead- 
respectively. Their contents, how- ing law tract—the Book of Aicill— 
ever, bear sufficient relationship to was said to have been written by that 
other early bodies of Indo-European Irish Arthur, Cormac mac Airt.® 
law, and sufficiently plain tokens of The Book of Aicill is so called from 
a high antiquity, to show that if the alleged place of its composition. 
they cannot possess the age which Aicill was the old name of a once 
native antiquaries claim for them, celebrated eminence, now the hill 
their composition must at least be of Skreen, near Temair or Tara, to 
referred to a date much beyond the which, and to other hills in the same 
presumed time of their compilation. neighbourhood, we may take occa- 
The date of transcription of the sion to refer hereafter, in offering 
existing MSS. is again uncertain. some observations on the nature and 
One of the MSS. of the Senchus origin of certain ancient Irish fes- 
Mér was at least in existence in the tivals, the celebration of which was 
year 1342, as is shown by a note in associated with these localities. 

it by Aodh, son of Concubhar Mac The body of ancient Celtic law, 
Aodhgain, one of a race of heredi- portions of which are contained in 
tary lawyers. The importance at- these tracts, is generally called, 
tached to this treatise, the Senchus from an Anglicised form of the name 
Mor, by native scholars, is indicated of the class who were its depositaries 
by the tradition respecting its origin, and interpreters, the ‘ Brehon Law.’ 
and by its name. The legend attri- Breith( pronounced ‘ bréh’) isa judg- 
buted its composition to three ment, and its derivative Bretheamh, 
kings, three bishops, and three in the genitive Bretheatnuin (pro- 
files (a sort of bard professors), of nounced ‘bréhoo,’ ‘bréhoon’), is 
whom the chief were Loegaire mac a judge or jurisconsult. Breith is 
Néill, high-king of Erin in Saint something spoken or said, from beir, 
Patrick’s time; Saint Patrick him- the same word with the English 


* The s before e is pronounced sh. 
* Yet in King Cormac’s time, if tradition is to be believed, there was not much need 
of law. They have an Irish rann in Donegal to the effect that 
There was peace and wealth in the Irish land in good King Cormac’s golden day ; 
Nine brown fat nuts in every clutch, and clusters nine on every spray. 
Once when a countryman had sold another a cow, he lay awake afterwards in his bed, 
accusing himself of having asked more for her than she was worth. Next day he set 
out to find the buyer and return him the overcharge. But the buyer was also afoot, and 
had come to tell the other that the cow was so good a cow that his conscience accused 
him of giving too little for her. King Cormac heard of the meeting of the two country- 
men, and he sat. down and wept to think how different Ireland would be in after times— 
for he foresaw them—from what she was in his own. 
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bear and Latin fero, in the secondary 
sense of to utter, to speak or say ; 80 
that Bretheamh may remind us of 
the Latin iudex (from ius and dico). 
So long as paganism held pos- 
session of Ireland we may assume 
that the Irish, like the Gallic Druid, 
was at once priest, judge, and man 
of learning. ‘ Fere de omnibus con- 
troversiis publicis privatisque con- 
stituunt,’ says Cesar of the Druids 
of pagan Gaul, after speaking of 
their functions as priests and in- 
structors of the noble youth of the 
country,—if any crime has been 
committed, if murder has been 
done, if there is dispute concern- 
ing succession or the boundaries 
of land,® they decide it; fix the 
amount of rewards and penalties. 
If any individual or people refuse 
to abide by their decision, they ex- 
communicate them (sacrificiis in- 
terdicunt). This is accounted the 
greatest of penalties.?7 When Ire- 


land became Christian, the judicial 
functions of the Druid passed to the 


Bretheamh; his sacerdotal attributes 
to the Christian priesthood, and 
with them the power of excom- 
munication. 

As the Irish priest has to-day a 
hold on the Irish mind which in 
part represents the old tradition of 
sacredness which attached to the 
order to which he has succeeded, 
the pagan Druids, so there are many 
signs of the dignity and influence, 
in ancient Ireland, of that other 
order—which no longer survives in 
the country—the class of native 
judges, invested with the judicial 
functions also inherited from the 
Druid ; their profession hereditary 
in certain learned families like the 
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Mac Egans; possessed of estates, 
and therefore of means and leisure; 
the depositaries of the law, and 
sometimes called on to decide civil 
or criminal cases by it, but perhaps 
much more frequently, in a dis- 
turbed country where there was 
seldom or never astrong centralised 
government to support the legal 
tribunals and enforce their awards, 
the referees to whom disputants 
voluntarily brought their disputes 
for decision. The ancient law 
treatises furnish evidence enough 
of the acuteness and ingenuity of 
these Irish lawyers, and offer a 
satisfactory answer to Sir Richard 
Cox, who, in his Hibernia Anglicana, 
writes, ‘We may be sure that some 
of these hereditary judges and 
doctors were very sad tools, and 
perhaps all of them will justly fall 
under suspicion, unless their ad- 
vocates can show some ancient 
learned tracts on law or physick 
which might remain as monuments 
on record.’ While, however, such a 
body of men must have had a certain 
dignity and consequence, it is not 
inconsistent with this that their 
style of life should have been rude 
and poor enough. That this was 
so we may perhaps suspect from 
the account given by Fynes Mory- 
son, not indeed of the native lawyers, 
but of the Irish medical schools, as 
he found them in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

The researches of scholars go to 
show that the first bond which 
united communities of primitive 
men was kinship ; and that society 
in the race designated Aryan, and 
also in some other races, has 
gradually passed, through clearly 


® In the Word-teaching of Cu-Chulaind, in the Book of the Dun (Lebor na hUidhre), 
where that hero, in a speech crowded with technical terms, is made to instruct his pupil, 
Lugaidh Reoderg, he makes the following allusions to the province of the law:—‘ You 
shall not let prescription close on illegal possession. Let witnesses be examined (as to) 
who is the heir of land. Let the historians combine in truthful action in your presence. 
Let the lands of the brethren be ascertained in their lifetime, and their increase. If 
generations have multiplied in branches, whom has each been generated from? Let... 
their ancient claims be reéstablished on oaths. The place that the dead [their ancestors] 
have resided in. Let the heir be preserved in his lawful possession.’—The Bed of Decline 
of Cu-Chulaind and the One Jealousy of Emer, ed. Curry, Atlantis, 1858. 

7 Ces. Bell. Gall. lib. vi. 
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traceable intermediate stages, to its 
later forms from a beginning in the 
Household. Its germ was the 
patriarchal family, with its head in- 
vested with the practically unlimited 
Paternal Power—that Patria Potes- 
tas of the Roman jurists which 
permitted a father even to kill his 
child. To this primitive state in 
embryo succeeds the Joint Un- 
divided Family of the modern 
Hindoos ; when the parent being 
dead, the sons, and thezr sons, their 
wives and children, perhaps for 
several generations, still live to- 
gether, labouring for the good of 
all in common, joint in food, wor- 
ship, and estate. The eldest male 
of the eldest line is the fittest re- 
presentative of the original stock, 
and to him accordingly in such 
associations is generally handed 
over the management of the family 
property. The land owned by the 
family collectively is divided among 
the several members for cultivation, 
but no one has a special claim to 
any portion of it. Moreover, the 
members of the Joint Undivided 
Family, as now observed in India, 
though sharing the ownership of 
landed property, by no means in- 
variably coniine their labours to the 
land. Sometimes they engage in 
trade or work at a handicraft. The 
land is not the tie that binds them, 
but the relationship of consan- 
guinity. 

Much of this is changed when 
the Joint Family, long settled on 
the land, has expanded into the 
House Community, found at present 
existing in Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
Illyria. The members of this as- 
sociation have still the common 
hearth and common board; the 
proprietorship is joint, and the pro- 
perty administered by an elected 
manager; above all, they still ac- 
count themselves kinsmen. Yet this 
last assumption is in part fictitious, 
since the community has admitted 
strange blood into it ; the land, too, 
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and not blood, is becoming the real 
bond of union; and though, as we 
have seen, it is owned by all col- 
lectively, private proprietorship 
begins to appear in cattle or move- 
ables. 

The next phase of social organisa- 
tion is the Village-Community, 
which, like those just named, lingers 
in actual existence (in India, Rus- 
sia, and elsewhere), and has been 
subjected to specially successful 
study by Sir Henry Maine. But 
the common hearth, common board, 
and community of ownership have 
almost disappeared. The villagers— 
in Russian villages at least—still be- 
lieve, what is often a partial fiction, 
that they are the descendants of a 
common ancestor; but the dwellings 
are strictly separate; the arable 
lands have been divided, and are 
periodically redistributed among 
the several households; a partial 
division has been made of the graz- 
ing land; the waste only remains 
incommon. The tradition of com- 
mon origin is day by day becoming 
weaker and more obscure; and its 
only practical effect is seen in 
common rules of tillage and pastur- 
age, in the understanding that land 
cannot be alienated without the 
Community’s consent, or that a 
member of the fraternity is entitled 
to better terms of rent than a 
stranger.® 

From the Village-Community 
the transition is to severalty of 
ownership, when the notion of kin- 
ship has entirely disappeared, and 
the only bond which unites men is 
that they share the same land and 
are subject to one authority. The 
power and wealth of the chieftain 
has perhaps acquired preponder- 
ance; and the Germanic Mark, 
‘formed,’ according to Mr. Free- 
man’s definition, ‘of men bound 
together by a tie of kindred, in 
its first estate natural, in a later 
stage either of kindred natural or 
artificial,’ is transformed by gradual 


§ Maine, The Early History of Institutions, pp. 77-82. 
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changes, which ancient Irish society 
largely illustrates, into a feudal 
manor. The Community of kins- 
men, headed byan elected Manager, 
the eldest male of the eldest line, 
gives place to the relation of the 
Lord and Vassals, under which, as 
Maine observes, ‘there would have 
been no deadlier insult to the lord 
than to attribute to him a common 
origin with the great bulk of his 
tenants.’ Finally, Feudalism itself 
dissolves, and modern society comes 
into being. 

There appears to be ample evi- 
dence that the progress of Indo- 
European social institutions has 
followed the general order indi- 
cated above; that,in the words of 
Sir Henry Maine, ‘ many, perhaps 
most, of the differences in kind 
alleged to exist between Aryan 
sub-races are really differences 
merely in degree of development ;’ 
and that every development now 
observable in Teutonic land-systems 
had at least its embryo in the 
system of the Celts. The English 
found in Ireland a pastoral nation 
among whom society still retained 
a tribal if not patriarchal form, a 
social order mainly based upon 
assumed kinship, and _ therefore 
entirely novel to them; and in the 
state of historical studies at the 
time, even the most intelligent 
observers among them were igno- 
rant that this same order had once 
existed in their own country, and 
in every other in Europe. To 
them, therefore, used to Feudalised 
England, or to countries where 
Feudalism had but begun 'to be in 
its decadence, the [Irish social 
system seemed utterly strange and 
barbarous; and for that ancient 
Celtic Law—which we must regard 
as for the most part but the formal 
declaration of long-established cus- 
toms, once widespread among the 
Aryan races—they had nothing but 
vituperation. The Parliament held 


® So rendered by Davies. 
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at Kilkenny in 1367 declared it to 
be no law, but a ‘lewd custom ;”? 
another statute, passed at the same 
place in the 16th Edward IV., 
speaks of ‘the wicked and damn- 
able law called Brehon law;’ 
Spenser designated it ‘a rule of 
right unwritten, but delivered by tra- 
dition from one to another, in which 
oftentimes there appeareth a great 
show of equity, in determining the 
right between party and party, 
but in many things repugning quite 
both to God’s law and man’s;’ and 
Sir John Davies uses language 
equally condemnatory, contrasting 
the Irish lewd and unreasonable 
custom with the ‘just and honour. 
able law of England.’ The lan- 
guage of a modern English jurist 
is very different. 

I am not afraid to anticipate that there 
will some day be more hesitation in repeat- 
ing the invectives of Spenser and Davis, 
when it is once clearly understood that the 
‘lewd’ institutions of the Irish were 
virtually the same institutions as those out 
of which the just and honourable law of 
England grew. Why these institutions fol- 
lowed in their development such different 
paths it is the province of History to 
decide ; but, when it gives an impartial 
decision, I doubt much its wholly attribut- 
ing the difference to native faults of Irish 
character.’” 

The same cause which made 
mediseval Ireland so unintelligible 
a spectacle, because so opposed to 
all his previous experiences, in the 
eyes of an Englishman of the period, 
namely, the unusually long survival 
of ancient custom and usage among 
a race always remarkable for their 
attachment to old tradition, isolated 
from Continental influences, and, 
above all, never subjected to the 
heavy rule of imperial Rome, sup- 
pressing some institutions, trans- 
forming others, and leaving its in- 
effaceable stamp on the laws and 
social life of the nations with which 
it had to deal—this same cause has 
had most to do with the preserva- 
tion in Ireland of a mass of evi- 


Malveis custume in the original, as cited by Ferguson. 
Maine, The Early History of Institutions, pp. 18, 19. 
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dence on ancient life and manners 
there of great value and interest to 
the historical student, and not now 
existing to the like extent among 
any other people of the Celtic 
family. 

The present writer quoted on a 
former occasion'! the words of 
Zeuss on the leading place which 
must be given to Ireland in all 
studies which relate merely to the 
ancient Celtic language ; and that 
country will claim an _ equally 
marked share of the attention of 
the student whose investigations 
have for their object the institu- 
tions, the manners, and the pagan 
religion of the primitive Celtic 
family. Next in importance come 
the Cymru and the Gaidel of Alba, 
the Gaelic Highlanders of Scot- 
land. The old Welsh laws are no 
doubt of great value in the com- 
parative study of ancient Celtic 
usages; but the Cymru are the 
remains of a people once subjected 
to Roman rule, and they have been 
since in continual contact with 
another foreign conquering race. 
Welsh scholars themselves discern 
the marks also of an ancient Irish 
occupation, if not conquest, of 
North Wales, and find traces of 
the various influences to which their 
race has been subjected still im- 
pressed upon the traditions of the 
Principality. ‘The earliest Welsh 
legends are nearly all connected 
with South Wales or with North 
Britain,’ says the present Bishop 
of St. David’s; and the same 
writer conjectures that national 
vanity has led his countrymen ‘to 
pervert the traditions concerning 
the Gwyddelian (or Irish) occupa- 
tion of North Wales.’!? We may 
perhaps discern equally plain traces 
of some strange disturbing force in 
those Welsh traditions which are 
of a mythological or pseudo-mytho- 
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logical character. These were in- 
vestigated with undoubted ingenuity 
and some learning by Davies, but 
the results, it is pretty well agreed, 
are as untrustworthy as those ar- 
rived at by General Vallancey on 
the paganism of ancient Ireland; 
and a recent laborious and able 
student of Celtic antiquity, Mr. 
W. F. Skene, expresses the mis- 
trust with which examination has 
led him to regard the trivial and 
purposely obscure bardic literature 
out of which Davies spun his sys- 
tem, in the phrase, ‘ the so-called 
mythology of the Welsh.’!? 

Another Celtic family, the clans 
of the Scottish Highlands, have 
received much attention — ‘have 
engrossed more than their share 
of the interest of this country,’ 
Maine observes—as preserving 
many relics of primitive ways of 
thought and life; but the clans of 
the Scuit draw their name, their 
language, and the name of their 
country from the island to the 
west ; and learned Scotsmen have 
admitted, like Chalmers, that for 
the origin of and the key to what 
is most distinctively Celtic in the 
nation we must look to the vetus et 
maior Scotia which sent out the 
Scotic colony. 

The last of the leading branches 
of the Celtic race, the Armorican, 
notwithstanding its long separation 
from its ancient seat, the opposite 
shores of Britain, still preserves 
many Celtic characteristics. The 
survival of this interesting and 
primitive Celtic people within its 
borders, and the fact that the basis 
of the entire nation is Celtic, have 
given a special stimulus to Celtic 
studies in France. It may be 
questioned, however, whether such 
studies have not been sometimes 
misdirected ; for, knowing that the 
Celts of Brittany came in the main 


" Zeuss, Gramm. Celtica, I. xii. Fraser's Magazine, August 1872, ‘The Pronunciation 
of Latin,’ p. 238. 

"2 Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, by the Rev. William Basil Jones, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford (London, 1851), pp. 54, 55+ 

8 The Four Ancient Books of Wales, Edinburgh, 1868, vol. ii. p. 324. 
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originally from the present Wales, 
and that Cesar makes Britain the 
primary seat of Druidism, certain 
French scholars have sought for 
light on the past of Gaul or of 
Britain from a study almost ex- 
clusively of the remains of the 
literature and traditions of the 
Cymru. Such sources of informa- 
tion have of course their own value, 
and cannot be neglected by anyone 
whose investigations regard the 
Celtic race asa whole. They do 
not, however, supply the most an- 
cient evidence available. One 
would certainly at first sight expect 
to find more in ancient Welsh 
traditions bearing on the people of 
the lesser Britain, who can claim 
an old connection with Wales, than 
in those of Ireland or of the clans 
of Scotland ; but, owing apparently 
to the disturbing influences to which 
they have been subjected, an ex- 
amination of the traditions of Wales 
does not as a matter of fact yield 
such results ; and a striking illus- 


tration of the agencies that have 
been at work seems to be presented 


in the fact that ‘folk-lore’ and 
ancient Celtic mythological legend 
are much more abundant to-day in 
Brittany itself than in Wales.'* 
Besides the other differences in the 
history of the two races, the cir- 
cumstance that there has been a 
change in the religion of the people 
in the one case which has not taken 
place in the other, has no doubt 
much to do with the disappearance 
in Wales—the older Celtic country 
—of many traditions or Celtic 
characteristics still in existence in 
Brittany.’ 

If Brittany, with its derived Celtic 
traditions, its contiguity to Roman- 
ised Gaul, and the effect exercised 
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for so long by feudal chivalry, yet 
preserves in some respects more 
that is truly Celtic than Wales, 
much more should we look for re- 
mains of the Celtic past in the last 
and westernmost resting-place of 
the Celt, an island isolated for 
ages by its position from all the ex- 
ternal forces which could modify or 
destroy its primitive institutions. 
Such vestiges are indeed numerous 
in Ireland. It has the most ample 
and important monuments of the 
old Celtic language, some exist. 
ing in MS. at home, some, in 
the form of ancient glosses, in 
libraries abroad; those at Milan 
alone being, as Mr. Whitley Stokes 
tells us, ‘so abundant and so legible 
that a tolerably complete Old-Irish 
grammar and lexicon might be con- 
structed from them alone ;’ has in 
these same MSS., especially the 
Annals, romances, and partly 
historical traditions, copious docu- 
mentary evidence as to ancient 
Celtic life and manners; possesses 
alone among the Celtic races a dis- 
tinctive written character (a legacy 
from Latin ecclesiastics) for the 
language ; alone preserves a Celtic 
epic, the Spoil of the Cows of 
Cuailnge ; and, as we now see after 
the publication of Sir Henry Maine’s 
work, has a body of ancient Law, 
throwing new light at once on the 
life of the early Celts and on the 
beginnings of some of the most 
important of Aryan institutions. 
That the Celts of other countries 
should be occasionally induced by 
an excusable vanity to exalt the 
importance of their own branch to 
the prejudice of another, or that the 
researches of foreign students of 
‘Celtic antiquity should be often 
somewhat misdirected, is much less 


1 The present writer may, however, take occasion to repeat a remark already made 
by him elsewhere (in the Academy for Nov. 1875), that the unwritten traditions of 


Wales still await a collector. 


No methodical attempt seems to have been made bya 


scholar of the Principality to do for its traditions what MM. Souvestre, Luzel, and others 
have done and are doing for those of the other Cymric family, the Bretons, 
18 Higden testifies that Wales had become in part decelticised in manners in his time: 
‘So like the English are they grown, 
Scarce is the difference to be known.’ 
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remarkable than the extraordinary 
and discreditable neglect which the 
language and early history of their 
venerable nation has commonly re- 
ceived from Irishmen themselves. 
Ancient Ireland was held by a 
collection of clans or tribes, the 
tribe divided into septs, and these 
again subdivided into families or 
households. We have used the 
word patriarchal to characterise 
this social organisation ; and though 
such a term could only be partially 
applicable in a state of society where 
the tribes have long been settled on 
the land, where, as usually happens, 
the proprietorships in common of 
primitive groups of kinsmen had 
begun to give place to several 
ownership, and where, above all, 
the claims of the chief, as we find 
them, at least, developed in the 
disturbed times following the arrival 
of the English, were fast coming 
to override those of all others, yet 
the form which society still retained, 
the theory which was supposed to 
underlie its formation, the phraseo- 
logy by which the native law de- 
scribed its elements, all give the 
term patriarchal a certain fitness. 
Tke Clann were, or believed them- 
selves to be, the kindred descended 
from a common ancestor, the word 
meaning ‘children.’ In Ireland 
as elsewhere, the Chief may be sup- 
posed to have been originally but 
the leading male representative of 
that branch of the body of kinsmen 
which was supposed to best repre- 
sent the blood of the founder of the 
clan, Chosen by the community to 
take charge of and administer its 
property, he would have, either 
from the first, or as his consequence 
increased, a certain share of land 
as his own special portion. In all 


‘In the Revue Celtigue Mr. Whitley 
cland, (1) anything planted or set, (2) 


fame word with the Latin planta, what is set or sown. 


sented by c in Irish. 
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such cases the influence and au- 
thority of this leading relative and 
administrator of the clan tend to 
aquire larger and larger propor- 
tions, often finally becoming all but 
absolute, and the conditions of life 
in ancient Ireland were peculiarly 
favourable to such a change. So- 
ciety there was at once pastoral and 
warlike. 

The main peaceful occupation of 
the people was—as indeed it is yet 
—the tillage of the ground, or the 
care of flocks and herds. After 
citing Giraldus’s testimony to the 
excellence of the Irish pasture, 
Camden adds, ‘Hence it is that 
they have such an infinite number 
of cattell, as being indeed the chiefe 
and principall wealth of the inha- 
bitants, and many goodly flockes of 
sheepe.’ Writing of ‘ Breany,’ as 
he calls Breifne, the territory of 
O’Ruaire, now Leitrim, he says, ‘ So 
much cattell it feedeth, that within 
the little circuit which it hath, it 
may reckon at one time above a 
hundred and twenty thousand head 
of beasts.’ His informant, Good, 
speaks to the same effect: ‘ Cowes 
are their only wealth, and of greatest 
esteeme.’ In such a primitive so- 
ciety cattle were of course one 
medium of payments, the Annals, 
for example, recording the redemp- 
tion, by a certain nobleman, of a 
valuable ancient book for a number 
of cows. Cattle, again, if not the 
absolute qualification for rank, 
when possessed in sufficient number, 
at least led to ennoblement; and if 
the conjecture advanced in the pre- 
vious paper were correct, airech, 
one of the titles of rank, would 
have originally meant simply a 
keeper of herds, a grazier.'7 The 


main spoil taken in war was, it 
Stokes points out that clann, older 
children, Welsh, plant, is probably the 


P in Latin is ordinarily repre- 


The original final @ of cland is apparently preserved in Clandeboy 


= Cland-Acidh-Buidhe (the ‘ Posterity of Yellow Aedh,’ or Hugh). 

" Further consideration has, however, led the writer to think that Airech in Bé-airech, 
&e., may be a different word from airech, a tender of cattle. Zeuss (i. 67) has airech, 
Primus, anterior, from air, the east, the region in front of one at sunrise, 
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need hardly be said, cattle ; and the 
Irish epic has for its subject a 
mighty cattle raid.'* To such a 
people land, which is generally 
plentiful enough as a commodity 
among early communities, would be 
of less importance than the oxen 
needed to till it; and as the owning 
of multiplying herds of kine surely 
led to a man’s elevation in the scale 
of Irish society, so the importance 
of a man already ennobled, or having 
some position and influence, must 
have been greatly enhanced by the 
possession of this primitive form of 
property. Now the chief male of 
the eldest line of the family, elected 
to the headship of its concerns, was 
the natural leader of the clan in 
battle, and he thus had a special 
means of acquiring cattle, namely, 
by the edge of the sword. 

For if the peaceful occupations of 
the people were those named above, 
they were also not seldom occupied 
in making or repelling’war; and 
the warlike character is strongly 
impressed on almost every institu- 
tion of the Irish kinsmen of that 
race whose two great ambitions, 
according to the remark of a Roman 
writer,'® were to excel in arms and 
to speak eloquently. Every reader 
of the old native annalists knows 
how uniform is the record they 
present of warfare in Ireland, how 
monotonous their list of hostings, 
this year of Aedh or Eoghan, ‘and 
the Cinél-Eoghain about him,’ into 
the lands of the Connachta or 
the Laigne, the next, of the 
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Connachta or the men of Midhe 
into Uladh; how it is regretfully 
said of some chief who died in his 
bed that it was little thought he 
would find such an end; and how 
the very formula used by the mo- 
nastic chronicler in describing a 
chieftain’s devout death, represents 
him as adding one to the number of 
his victories.2° The hot and im- 
petuous spirit of a warlike race 
often broke out in men who had 
abandoned the world for the peace 
of the cell or the practice of solitary 
penance. ‘Doe any of them betake 
themselves to religion, a wonder it 
is to see how they mortifie and keepe 
their bodies under, with a devout 
kind of austerity, watching, pray- 
ing, and making themselves leane 
with much fasting: so that it is no 
marvell which is written of their 
monkes in the age aforegoing.’*! 
Yet Giraldus observes that there 
was a peculiar irascibility even 
among those of the Irish who had 
betaken themselves to and had ad- 
vanced in a devout life; and Higden 
includes in a like remark the monks 
of another branch of the Celtic 
family, those of Wales.”? Saint 
Colum-cille accompanied his clan— 
the race of Conall Gulban, the 
Cinél-Conaill—into the field of 
battle ; and the MS. Gospels of the 
same saint were called the Cathach, 
that is, the Battle-book, and were 
carried, most probably sun-wise— 
deisiol—round the host that pos- 
sessed them, before joining battle 
with the enemy; just as Saint 


The proper names also of certain Irish chiefs referred to in the Annals are sig- 
nificant :—Moel-na-mB6, Donn-na-mBo, ‘ Chief-of-the-Kine,’ ‘ Lord-of-the-Kine.’ 

'8*Pleraque Gallia duas res industriosissime persequitur: rem militarem et argute 
loqui.’—Catonis Orig. lib. ii. frag. 3. 

*¢ See the Annals known as those of the Four Masters passim :—‘ he died in —— 
Abbey, after unction and penance, and the victory over the Demon and the World,’ 


2! Good, in Holland’s Camden, 2nd edit., 1636, 


Pp. 144. 


2 After describing a wondertul island (probably Priestholm) in Wales, and the preter- 
natural punishment which attended the quarrels of the hermits there, Higden goes on— 
‘ Here also, as on Irish ground, 
The gloomy wanderer is found ; 
And th’ holy men of either nation, 
Are vengeful when they're in a passion.’ 
The doggrel English version is by Peter Roberts, in his Cambrian Popular Antiquities, 
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Finnchuan’s crozier was the cenn- 
cathach (battle-head), a name of like 
import. The monasteries were 
often fortified like an ordinary din ; 
and their inmates, the Families 
(Muintire) as they are called, had not 
unfrequent fights with each other— 
brotherhood against brotherhood— 
which are recorded in the native 
annals. 

The form of construction of the 
tall towers, attached to early Irish 
churches, and invested by many 
writers with such needless mystery, 
probably also suggests one of their 
principal uses, and points to a time 
when war, foray, and pillage were 
matters of occurrence so common 
that it became of great importance 
to have some stone building capable 
of affording refuge both for the 
ecclesiastics and the sacred vessels, 
and of defying fire, and arrow, 
javelin or stone, the only weapons 
which could be directed against it. 

If layman and cleric, the monk 
as well as the chief’s warlike fol- 
lower who had no profession but 
that of arms, and no interest in 
peace, the herdsman and the tiller 
of the ground, had all in turns to 
fight in ancient Ireland, we may 
not be much surprised to find ani- 
mosities carried beyond the grave, 
or to hear that in living popular 
belief the battles of this world find 
their parallels in the conflicts of the 
Dead themselves in the other. ‘The 
Connaughtmen had the victory 
this year,’ the country people say 
in Limerick, when a bad crop is 
attributed to the influence of the 
malignant spirits of a rival province, 
prevailing in fight over their heredi- 
tary enemies.”* 

It is not surprising, then, that 
among a race engaged in almost 
constant warfare, and without a 
strong central authority to subject 
all others to itself, the power of the 
leader of the clan should have gone 
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on increasing till it had assumed the 
dimensions we know it to have at- 
tained by the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. The publication of 
the ancient native law tracts, and 
the learned expositions these have 
called forth, enable us to conclude, 
with a fair amount of probability, 
that the principal causes from which 
the gradual augmentation of the 
chieftain’s power arose were, in 
Ireland as in other countries, first, 
the fact adverted to above, that he 
was the leader of the clan in war, 
and in war could acquire cattle; 
secondly, the increase by degrees of 
his personal demesne lands ; and 
lastly, the influence he acquired 
through the settlement on the waste 
lands of the tribe of broken and 
fugitive men from other tribes, 
whose numbers tended to increase, 
and who, often of turbulent and 
daring character, and without tribal 
rights or any claim to the land, 
must have formed a body of per- 
sonal followers ready to support in 
all things the man on whom they 
had to depend for everything. Of 
course the power of the chieftain 
necessarily grew with the multipli- 
cation of such followers. 

The following observations by an 
African missionary on the Zulu 
Kafirs illustrate in too striking a 
way the important place held by 
cattle in all primitive societies, and 
the character of the influence wielded 
by a chief, to be omitted : 

As cattle constitute the sole wealth of the 
people, so they are their only medium of 
such transactions as involve exchange, pay- 
ment, or reward. The retainers of a chief 
serve him for cattle; nor is it expected that 
he could maintain his influence, or indeed 
secure any number of followers, if unable 
to provide them with what at once con- 
stitutes their money, food, and clothing, 
He requires, then, a constant fund from 
which to satisfy his dependants; and the 
amount of the fund required may be judged 
of from the character of the demand made 
upon him. His retinue, court, or whatever 


% Ro buaig na Connachtaig an bliadhan 
other provinces. 
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it. is to be called, consists of men from all 
parts of the tribe, the young, the clever, 
and the brave, who come to do court service 
for a time, that they may obtain cattle to 
furnish them with the means of procuring 
wives, arms, or other objects of desire. On 
obtaining these they return to théir homes 
and give place to others. Thus the im- 
mediate retinue of a chief is continually 
changing, and constitutes a permanent drain 
on his resources, 


The sources of the Zulu chief's 
wealth are the inherited cattle of 
his father, offerings made to him 
on the occasion of his circumcision, 
benevolences raised from the tribe, 
fines and confiscations, and the 
cattle taken in war.*4 

Notwithstanding the wide inter- 
val of time and locality which 
separates the present Zulus from 
the ancient Irish—and, let us add, 
the difference in the degree -of ad- 
vancement of the two races—we 
may easily recognise, with Sir 
Henry Maine, features in the 
above description directly applicable 
to medieval Ireland. Like the 
Kafir chieftain, the Irish chief 
appears in the native annals and 
in the laws as constantly acquiring 
cattle by force from his enemies, 
and distributing this cattle among 
the tribesmen—‘ giving’ stock ’—no 
doubt in many cases to reward his 
friends. We shall find ground, too, 
for the opinion that ancient Irish 
usages, read in connection with 
this picture of modern African 
tribal society, furnish a clue to the 
origin of some obscure features of 
Feudalism. 

The Irish cultivating tribesman 
probably felt at times the severest 
need—especially after his tribe had 
had a marauding visit from some 
hostile clan—for cattle, with which 
to plough his land. Now the 
chief, what with his inherited kine 
and those obtained in war, had 
generally more stock at his disposal 
than anyone else, and his want 
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would seem to have been the 
opposite of that which pressed upon 
the tribesman. The tribesman had 
land, but not sufficient of the 
necessary stock to till it; the chief 
had more stock on his hands than 
his pasture could accommodate. 
Under such circumstances, the 
tenant, as the phrase was, ‘took 
stock’ from the chief. There is 
reason to think that the relation 
thus established was analogous to 
and in many cases explains the 
origin of that of lord and vassal ; 
that the tenant became in effect 
the chief’s ‘man;’ and that the 
Irish custom of receiving stock was 
related to the phenomenon of Feu- 
dalism known as Commendation, 
whereby the tenant placed himself 
and his possessions under the pro- 
tection of some powerful lord. ‘ The 
Fer-fothla’ (perhaps ‘dividing man,’ 
‘man of division,’ from his dividing 
his herds) ‘ or leader of Bé-Aireach,’ 
says Curry, writing of the Irish 
distinction of social ranks, ‘was 
wealthier than the Bruighfer, for 
he had a greater quantity of cattle 
than he could support on his own 
land, and so let them to other per- 
sons, who became his tenants or 
vassals (if that be an appropriate 
word) in return for the stock they 
hired from him.’*® 

Irish law and ancient Irish 
usage, as recorded in the old native 
literature, offer evidence on another 
difficultand much-disputed question 
—the origin of Nobility. No doubt 
its origin has been diverse in dif- 
ferent ages and countries. The 
conclusions suggested by the new 
evidence now available appear 
to be that among the Irish Celts 
—and we may well suppose that 
that primitive people had only 
long preserved in their ancient 
form social features originally 
common to the leading families 
of the Indo-European race — it 


%4 The Rev. H. Dugmore, 4 Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, cited by Maine, 


E. H. I., pp. 143, 144. 


* Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. p. 36. 
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had two main sources. One of 
these was wealth: the chief is 
described by the law-tracts, and in 
the old romances which best pre- 
serve the minuter details of old 
Irish society, as rich in herds, rich 
also in the other things of most 
value in a primitive society, gold 
rings, jewels and valuable clothes, 
arms, dogs and horses, precious 
chess-boards. As the noble was 
generally wealthy, the wealthy man 
was in the way to become noble. 
The law defined the respective 
qualifications and privileges of the 
seven degrees into which the order 
of nobility, the rank of the Flaith, 
was divided. The lowest of these 
seven divisions was that of the 
Aire-Desa; and below this was the 
class of Bo-Airechs, cow-keepers, 
which again was divided into four 
sub-classes. Now the process by 
which a man could pass from the 
important but relatively inferior 
class, the Graziers, into the ranks 
above him, is clearly indicated in 
the Irish law; for this declares 
that when a member of the highest 
of the four grades of Bd-Airechs 
has acquired twice the wealth of an 
Aire-Desa, and has had it through 
some generations, he himself be- 
comes an Aire-Desa. And of the 
Brugh-fer, the second class of Bé- 
Airech, Curry observes that ‘he 
was already on the way to here- 
ditary nobility ; for the law required 
that he should have for wife ‘only 
the daughter of an equal, and one 
who had never been married 
before.” ’ 

We have already seen how the 
highest but one of the four grades 
of Bé-Airech, the Grazier whose 
herds were so numerous that he 
found it necessary to divide and 
distribute them, and who hence, 
perhaps, got his technical name of 
Fer-fothla, ‘dividing, distributing 
man,’ ‘let’ his cattle ‘to other 
persons,’ who were in need of them 
for tillage of their ground, and 
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** Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. p. 38. 
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‘who,’ as Curry says, ‘became his 
tenants or vassals 2 « wae 
return for the stock they hired 
from him.’ These last words, so 
suggestive of Feudalism, may bring 
as to the consideration of another 
source of ennoblement beside the 
wealth which a man had amassed 
or inherited. The relation esta- 
blished between the Bé-Airech 
and a tribesman by giving and 
taking stock was apparently that 
subsisting between a feudal lord 
and his tenant; yet the Bé-Airech, 
even if an Aire-Coisring, the high- 
est grade, whatever his actual 
wealth, influence, and privileges, 
was not yet in the Irish rank of 
nobility. As regards the original 
growth of this latter order—the 
seven ranks of Aires—it is probable 
that among the Irish, exactly as in 
countries where Feudalism was in 
vigour, there sprung up, as the power 
of the greater chiefs and kings 
increased, a class of dependent 
chiefs whose rise had less to do 
with wealth in stock than with 
services rendered to some powerful 
lord. The reader has probably not 
failed to note the words cited above, 
in which are described the body of 
young men who attach themselves 
to a modern Kafir chief in the 
expectation of reward at his hands 
in the shape of cattle. ‘ Retinue,’ 
or ‘court,’ are the terms used by 
Mr. Dugmore; and we are re- 
minded of the legal privilege of an 
Irish heir-expectant, or second in 
rank to a king, the Tanmaise-Righ, 
to be ‘always attended by ten 
men.’ 26 We know also that in 
much later times than those in 
which the Irish law-tracts were 
composed, and in a society of insti- 
tutions identical in most cases with 
those of ancient Ireland, namely, 
the Highland clans, the chiefs, both 
great and small, kept up a retinue 
or petty court; and it seems cer- 
tain that the similar following of 
an old Irish king or leading chief- 
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tain—an O’Neill, O’Domnaill, Mac 
Cartha, or Meg Uidhir—furnished 
military service in expectation of 
some consideration which was often 
ennoblement, and that from these 
Companions of the King came a 
nobility analogous to the feudal 
lords and the English Thanes. 
Such a nobility could not have 
much in common with that other 
older nobility (corresponding to 
the English eorls) which had owed 
its rise to long possession, or co- 
possession, of the land, and to 
stock inherited from generations of 
ancestors. There would be rather 
a natural antagonism between the 
two. 

Whilst indicating the importance 
of the possession of wealth, which 
could bring a man to nobility, the 
law-tracts show that rank, espe- 
cially hereditary rank, was held in 
higher honour than any amount of 
riches. The Brugh-fer-—-who was 
not a nobleman at all, but one of 
the higher ranks of the class below, 
the Bé-Airechs—conld have, as 
we have seen, only the daughter of 
an equal, and one ‘ who had never 
been married before ’— perhaps 
never repudiated is the meaning— 
and there was a like provision in 
the case of the Aire-Desa. So of 
the Aire-Tiise, Curry, giving an 
abstract of the law, writes, he 
“took precedence overall the former’ 
(the three lower classes of Aire) 
‘by being of superior race or family. 

. . Whatever the wealth 


of an Aire, it was family alone that 
could give him this rank.’ 
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The tribesman who accepted 
stock from an Irish Flaith, or noble, 
became thereby his Oéile (Kali, 
companion, servant, vassal); and 
the legal number of such vassals 
which a chief could have was pro- 
portioned to his rank, Thus the 
prescribed number for an Aire-Desa 
was five free and five un-free Céiles; 
while a noble higher by four grades, 
the Aire-Forgaill, or Aire of Tes- 
timony (from the legal value at- 
taching to his evidence) could have 
twenty bond and twenty free. The 
distinction, which will have struck 
the reader, of the Céiles into free 
and unfree, Soer (sér) and Doer 
(dhér), was based upon the amount 
of the stock received.2’ If the 
quantity was comparatively small, 
the tribesman became the Free 
Vassal, Soer-Céile, of the lord. In 
so doing he retained his full tribal 
rights. His tenancy was for seven 
years, at the end of which time the 
cattle—which he had used to till 
his land during that period—be- 
came his own. During the seven 
years the calves, the milk, and the 
manure belonged to the Lord; and 
the Lord was further entitled to 
homage, to manual labour (at 
harvest time, or in building his 
fort),?* or to military service from 
his vassal, If the necessities of 
the tribesmen obliged him to re- 
ceive much stock in the first in- 
stance, or large additional stock 
afterwards, he sank to the position 
of an unfree vassal (Doer-Céile). 
The Soer- and Doer-stock tenants of 
an Irish lord corresponded to the 





27 « Free’ and ‘Unfree’ are but approximative renderings of Soer and Doer. Words 
beginning in Irish with so and do have what grammarians and lexicographers some- 
times call a ‘good’ and ‘bad’ sense respectively. Thus sonas is good luck; donas, ill 
luck ; sorcha is bright, dorcha dark, &c. 

** To this, I presume, is the allusion in the old unpublished Irish romance of the Cath 
Muige Tuiredh, the ‘ Battle of Magh Tuiredh.’ O ro geb iarum Bres rige, ronaisceatar 
Fomore. i. Indeoé mac Deidomnand ocus Elutha mac Delboeth ocus Tethri, tri rig Fomore, 
a cios for Brinn. . . . Do bra din na trenfirae a fognamh dou. i. Ogmae fou cualae conad 
ocus an Dagdo na rathbuide, gonad sé roclad Rai mBrese. ‘From the time, then, that 
Bres took the kingship, the Fomore, namely, Indeoch son of Dedomnann, and Elatha son 
of Delboeth, and Tethri, three kings of the Fomore, set the burden of their tribute upon 
Erin. . . . The heroes, too, were brought in servitude to him (to Bres), to wit, Ogma 
carrying faggots of firewood and the Dagda as rath-builder ; so that it was he that dug 
Rath-Brese’ (or ‘ Bres’s Fort.’ It was somewhere in Connaught). Harleian MSS. Brit. 
Museum, 5,280, fol. 53a. 
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free and higher base tenants of an 
English manor. 

The stock received from the chief 
by the Doer-Stock vassal was 
divided into two portions, one pro- 
portioned to the legal rank of the 
latter, the other to the rent in kind 
to which he became liable. The 
amount of the first portion was 
measured by the legal ‘ honour- 
price’ of the tenant—the fine, that 
is, payable for injuring him. The 
second portion of the stock was 
proportioned, as stated above, to 
the rent paid by the tenant. The 
rent in question is remarkable in 
two respects. (1) In the nature of 
the obligations imposed on the 
tenant, who paid back his lord for 
the stock by handing over to him 
the young born to the animals; by 
working for him; and by providing 
a certain amout of refection at his, 
the tenant’s, dwelling when his lord 
should come to visit it. This ob- 
ligatory refection is a remarkable 
feature in old Irish legal usage, and 
it had developed in the days of 
Spenser and Davies into a most 
oppressive exaction. It seems to 
have applied to the upper as well as 
to the lower ranks of Irish society. 
It is apparently to the legal ban- 
queting at stated times of the High- 
King of Ireland at the dwellings of 
his tributary princes that the old 
romancist alludes when he makes 
Cu-Chulaind enjoin on his pupil 
to be not ‘an ale-polluting flea 
in the house of a [provincial | 
King.’?° 

(2) The rent in kind (observes Sir Henry 
Maine), or food-rent, which was thus pro- 
portioned to the stock received, unquestion- 
ably developed in time into a rent payable 
in respect of the tenant’s land; but it is 
certainly a curious and unexpected fact 
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that the rent of the class which is believed 
to have embraced a very large part of the 
ancient Irish tenantry did not, in its earliest 
form, correspond in any way to the value 
of the tenant's land, but solely to the value 
of the Chief’s property deposited with the 


tenant, 


The limited space at the present 
writer’s disposal will only allow of 
his selecting a few of the features 
of society in ancient Erin for notice 
and illustration. That society, how- 
ever, comprehended one class, the 
Fuidhir tenants, of which for 
several reasons a word requires to 
be said. In the first place, their 
multiplication had probably a great 
deal to'do with a matter already 
referred to—the gradual aggrandise- 
ment of the power of the chief: the 
law tracts, indeed, explicitly say as 
much, where they state of the 
chieftain, ‘ He brings in Fuidhirs to 
increase his wealth.’ Secondly, if 
an ingenious conjecture of Professor 
Sullivan is correct, the Fuidhirs, 
and not the tribesmen proper, were 
the true prototypes of the rack- 
rented tenants of the later times of 
Irish history. A Fuidhir was a 
man who, for one reason or other, 
often for his misdeeds, had been 
obliged tosleave his own clan, with 
his tribal rights, and enter, on a 
servile tenancy, some strange tribe. 
The oldannals, or recorded historical 
traditions, of the country contain 
frequent indications of ancient social 
commotions, and instances even of 
whole tribes forced to abandon their 
ancient seats and seek a settlement 
elsewhere. Such an incident forms 
the subject, and probably the his- 
torical basis, of the ancient tale 
of the Driving-out of the Déisi, 
though the native romancists wove 
about it many a wonderful embel- 


* The Bed of Decline of Cu-Chulaind and the One Jealousy of Emer, edidit Curry, 
Atlantis, 1858. 


* In connection with some of the terms used in the foregoing paragraph, it may be 


noted that Flaith and Céile are living Irish words. 


The former, at least, appears in its 


derivative flaitheas, a lordship, a kingdom ; Flaitheas Dé (the lordship or kingdom of 


God) is Heaven. 


Flaitheamuil (lordly, gentlemanly) and flaitheasilach (flohoolagh) are 


constantly used (even by English-speaking natives) to describe a person of portly 


presence and freehanded ways. 


Céile is familiar to us in the compound Céile Dé, ‘ servant 


of God,’ which Scottish writers, and even some Irish ones, have turned into ‘ Culdee.’ 
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lishment.*! There is every reason 
to believe that the number of in- 
dividuals, also, who had to leave 
their own and seek admittance into 
strange tribes was large, and that 
the following case—which though 
occurring in the other younger 
Gaidelic family, the Celts of Alba, 
may help us to a clearer under- 
standing of what an Irish Fuidhir 
was—is a typical instance. The 


letter is, or was, preserved in the 
charter-chest of Mac-Lean of Coll, 
ani is addressed to the Laird of 
Coll by the friends of one Evan or 
Ewen Cameron. Logan, who prints 
it, has these prefatory remarks : 


The slaughter committed on a member 
of a subordinate clan was resented with 
characteristic spirit. The principle of blood 
for blood was rigorously pursued in this 
case, and Cameron was not the first man 
whose friends, powerful as they might be, 
were unable to save him from retributive 
justice. Many a Highlander has been 
obliged to seek protection with a neutral 
tribe, where he has been saved from his 
pursuers, and where his descendants have 
amalgamated with their adopted clan. 

a 0 *‘Strone : 6 March, 1737. 

‘Dear Strr,-—The long standing tract of 
firm affectionat ffriendship twixt your 
worthy predecessors and ours, affords us 
such assurance as that we may have full 
relyance on your favour and undoubted 
friendship, in recommending the bearer, 
Ewen Cameron, our cousin, son to the 
deceast Dugal Me Conil, of Innermaillie, 
sometime in Glenpean, to your ffavour and 
conduct, who is a man of undoubted 
honestie and discretion, onlie that he has 
the misfortune of being alleged to have 
been accessorie to the killing of one of 
MeMartin’s familie, about 14 years ago, 
upon qch alledgeance the MacMartins are 
now sanguine on revenging, that they are 
fullie resolved for the deprivation of his 
life ; to the preventing of qch you are 
relyed on by us as the onlie fit instrument, 
and a most capable person, Therefore your 
ffavour and protection is expected and in- 
treated during his good behaviour, and 


[Aprit 


failing of qch behaviour, you'l please use 
him as a most insignificant person de- 
SeTves. 

‘Sir, he had upon the alledgeance foresaid 
been transported, at Locheal’s desire, to 
ffrance, to gratify the McMartins, and 
upon his return home, about five years ago, 
married, but now he is so much threatened 
by the McMartins, that he is not secure 
enough to stay qr he is, being Ardmurchen, 
which occasions this trouble to you. Wish- 
ing prosperitie and happiness to attend still 
yourself, worthie lady, and good ffamilie, 
we are in the most affectionat manner, Dr 
Sir, 

‘Yr most obliged, affectionat, and most 
humble servants, 

‘ Ducati Cameron, of Strone, 
Ducat Cameron, of Barr, 
Dvueatt Cameron, of Inveriskvoulline, 
Ducati Camuron, of Invermallie,’ 


Dr. Sullivan attempts to connect 
the Irish word Fuidhir with the 
root seen in feodum, feud-al, &c., but 
such analogy can hardly exist, 
though the fwidhir must indeed 
have in many ways closely corre- 
sponded to the feudal villein. 
Feodum seems to contain, as Conti- 
nental scholars have held, the root 
seen in the modern German Vieh, 
cattle; and the Irish laws now 
enable us to understand how in- 
vestiture with a fee could be the 
original equivalent of the trans- 
action called in primitive Ireland 
‘Giving Stock.’ As to fuidhir itself, 
one is reminded of the words 


fuidheal, fuigheall, fuighlleach, rem- 


nants, leavings, and led to surmise 
that all these vocables contain a 
root signifying ‘to leave,’ and that 
the fuidhir meant primarily a man 
who had /eft his own tribe.** 

Sir Henry Maine points out that 
the evidence contained in the Irish 
law tracts goes far to at last 
furnish the key to a remarkable 
feature of ancient societies as re- 
corded in the earliest history—the 


*! Deece Barony, in Meath, preserves the name and indicates the ancient position of 


the race. 


Déisi is probably, as Todd conjectures, the South-Folk (des, the right hand, 


the south), from their situation in respect of the hill of Temair, now Tara. 
*? Logan, ‘Extracts from an Unpublished MS. History of the Clans,’ Cambrian 


Quarterly Magazine, 1833, p. 518. 


% Fuighlleach tdillwra, e.g. at present means ‘tailors’ leavings.’ 


Fuigh may be & 


form akin to fag-aim (‘I leave’); as fuigh (a different word) is an inflection of fagh-aim 


(‘I find’). 
contain the prepusition fo, fai (under), 


If the root of fuidhir is not that here suggested, the word would probably 
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indebtedness of the old democracies 
to the classes above them. The 
lower class in Greece had, at a 
remote period, become hopelessly 
in debt to the Eupatrids, and the 
solution of this relation was the 
achievement which gave such re- 
nown to the name of Solon. In 
the earliest Roman times the ple- 
beians appear as the debtors of the 
patricians. And in a society in 
every way more closely related to 
the ancient Irish—namely, that of 
Gaul—Ceesar found the poor culti- 
vators the villeins of the upper 
class. ‘The common folk,’ he says, 
after speaking of the two great 
divisions of the wealthy and in- 
fluential class, the priests (Druides) 
and the Mounted Men (Equites), 
‘are kept in an almost servile con- 
dition, daring to undertake nothing 
of themselves, and never taken into 
counsel. For the most part, feeling 


the pressure of debt, or weighed 
down by taxes, or suffering injury 
at the hands of some man in power, 


they bind themselves in slavery to 
the noble class: over such their 
lords have all the rights that mas- 
ters hold over slaves.’*4 Else- 
where the same writer describes a 
powerful Gaul, one Orgetorix, an 
Helvetian, whom his countrymen 
had cited to appear before the tri- 
bunals to stand his trial for treason, 
as coming to intimidate his judges 
attended by the whole ten thousand 
of his familia—apparently the body 
of kinsmen of whom he was the head, 
but perhaps also including his slaves 
—and by a following of Clients and 
Obaerati as well. Mr. Long, in his 
edition of Cesar, observes that these 
Obaerati (debt-bound men) would 
appear to have been debtors re- 
duced to a state of slavery; and 


* Ces, Comment. de Bello Gallico, lib. 
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he mentions the instance of a mob: 
of such (vulgus obaeratorwm) who, 
in an insurrection among the Tre- 
viri in the time of Tiberius, driven 
desperate by their misfortunes, be- 
took themselves to the defiles of 
the Ardennes, where the Romans 
dispersed them. The same judi- 
cious commentator considered that 
‘the debt’ in such cases ‘was 
probably money borrowed by poor 
cultivators.’ Using, however, the 
light now afforded by comparison 
of the ancient usages of Ireland 
with those of Gaul, we may perhaps 
arrive at a truer estimate, both of 
the nature of the loan and the 
origin of the indebtedness. In- 
heriting hardly anything beyond a 
mere share in the land, and not 
having the oxen wherewith to till 
it, the Gallic cultivator would 
seem to have had to go to the class 
—generally the chiefs—whose war- 
like power and inherited pre-emi- 
nence in the tribe had given them 
almost a monopoly of that ancient 
form of capital;** and in thus 
‘taking stock’ from the chief he 
became his servile tenant, his villein 
or slave. 

Irish law sanctioned one usage 
which the English writers on the 
country strongly denounced. This 
was the eric, or blood-fine, varying 
in amount with the rank of the 
person slain, exacted in cases of 
homicide from the kinsmen of the 
offender. This usage—more re- 
pugnant to English notions than 
any other Irish custom, except, 
perhaps, the Cosherings, or enforced 
refections of the lord at the dwell- 
ings of his vassals—was, however, 
a feature of other systems of ancient 
law beside the Irish ; and at a time 
when there was a corporate respon- 


vi. cap. 13. The conqueror of Gaul could 


plainly epprehend no analogy between this state of things and the similar relations of the 
Plebeians and Patricians in the early ages of the Roman Commonwealth; just as in 
later times the English observers in Ireland thought they found in its institutions 
something monstrous and unheard of, whereas kindred institutions had prevailed in 
their day in all the countries of Western Europe. 

* The reader does not perhaps need to be reminded that cattle and capital are ety- 
mologically identical ; just as pecunia, money, meant originally value in beasts. 
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sibility among communities of kins- 
men for the acts of individual 
members, it was possibly at least 
as effective a check upon violence 
as the death-penalty. When the 
criminal had powerful friends he 
might in many cases, we may fairly 
conclude, set at naught the claim of 
the law on his life; but even were 
the punishment of death enforced, 
it would simply make one tribes- 
man the less—no unfrequent oc- 
currence where chief and clansman 
might any day fall in battle—and 
the tribe itself could suffer in no 
appreciable degree for the act of 
one of its members. It was other- 
wise where the eric had to be paid ; 
for that fine was payable in a com- 
modity of all others most valuable 
to the cultivators, namely in cattle ; 
and the whole body of kinsmen 
suffered a direct and sensible loss. 
There were few things in which 
ancient Erin differed more from the 
Ireland of the present than in the 
matter of Marriage and Divorce. 
Another branch of the Celtic race, 
the Gauls, were polygamous when 
Cesar wrote his Commentaries, and 
we may infer that a like custom 
prevailed originally among the 
Irish. In one part, indeed, of the 
old tale of The Spoil of the Cows of 
Froech, edited by Mr. Crowe, from 
the Book of Leinster, it is clearly 
implied that Froech was already 
married, and had three children, 
when he came to sue for the hand 
of Findabair, the daughter of Medb 
and Ailell, the king and queen of 
the Connachta ; but it seems doubt- 
ful whether this is anything more 
than one of the inconsistencies in 
these stories, resulting, perhaps, 
from the blending of different ver- 
sions of ancient mythological tra- 
ditions. Whether or not this nar- 
rative really contains evidence of 
the existence of polygamy in what 
may be called the Irish heroic age 
—that extra-historic period to 
which the Tain-Bé-Chuailnge, and 
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the other ancient legends of Medb 
and Ailell, of Cu-Chulaind and his 
fellow-champions are referred—the 
Trish of still early but less shadowy 
times are found to be monogamons, 
but with such laxity of usage in the 
matter of divorce, as to suggest, 
according to the opinion of Sir 
Henry Maine, a sort of transition 
period from the one marriage sys. 
tem to the other. While the 
husband himself could break the 
marriage bond on various pretexts, 
Irish law also duly defines the 
grounds on which the wife conld 
separate from him. The latter 
provisions illustrate the frequently 
fanciful character of a system 
which was not built up, like mo. 
dern English law, on actual cases, 
but in large part elaborated by a 
special class who asswmed the cases 
for which they sought to provide. 
The strict protection extended to 
the rights of the woman, whether 
as a wife or as the associate of her 
husband in the headship of the 
household and as a member of the 
tribe, is a noticeable feature. If 
the husband slandered her; if he 
made her contemptible by ridicule; 
if he beat her so as to leave a mark 
on her face; if he was unfaithful 
to her; if he had given her a love 
potion before marriage ; or if—the 
vaguest provision—he denied her 
her full rights in all things, conjugal, 
domestic, and tribal—in each of 
these cases she could leave hin, 
and generally was entitled to keep 
her coibche—that is, the kine or 
other value wherewith the husband 
‘bought’ her at marriage—and to 
claim, moreover, compensation pro- 
portionate to her rank.*® 

The native annals, and the notices 
of English writers, bear constant 
witness to the evils resulting from 
the loose matrimonial system which 
the laws sanctioned, and which even 
Christianity had not been able to 
largely affect. 


Town-dwellers seldome make any contract 


8» See the interesting remarks of Dr. Sullivan, Zntrod., ¢lxxii.-clxxvii. 
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of marriage with them of the country, and 
these passe their promise not for present, 
but for the future time: or else give assent 
without any deliberation. Whence it is, 
that for every light falling out they part 
asunder, the husband to another woman, 
the wife to another husband; neither is it 
ever knowne for certainty whether their 
contracts have been true or false, before 
they give up their last gaspe. Hence rise 


contentions about the possession of lands, 
hence grow robberies, depredations, man- 
slaughters, and deadly hatred. The women 
that are cast off goe to witches for counsell. 
. Nothing is there so common as 
divorces under pretence of conscience.*’ 


At the synod held by the Irish 
prelates at Cashel, after the arrival 
of Henry II., we find them framing 
canons against polygamy and in- 
cestuous marriages. Pope Adrian 
IV. says in one of his Briefs: 


To pass by other enormities, men openly 
bring in their stepmothers, and blush not 
to beget children by them, frater uxore 
fratris eo vivente abutitur, unus se duabus 
sororibus miscet, et plerique illorum, matre 
relicta, filias introducunt.* 


The references of contemporary 
writers show that this is not exag- 
gerated language. Thus Saint 
Anselm, in a letter given by Usher, 
says:—‘ Husbands (in Ireland) 
change their wives for the wives of 
other men as readily and openly as 
one should exchange one horse for 
another.’ Four centuries later, 
when Seadn or John ON@ill, the son 
of Conn the Lame, had beaten and 
imprisoned Calbhach ODomhnaill, 
Lord of Tir-Chonaill, he openly took 
and lived with that chieftain’s wife, 
who bore children to her new lord. 
ONéill had previously cast off his 
own wife, one of the Scottish Mac 
Domhnaills. The next possessor of 
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the honoured title of The ONéill,3® 
Aodh or Hugh, who had received 
in marriage the daughter of Toir- 
delbach Luineach, soon repudiated 
her, taking another wife. Of the 
father of Aodh, Ferdorcha (‘dark 
man’), Baron of Dungannon, it 
was alleged by his enemies that he 
was not of the seed of the ONéills 
at all, but the son of a blacksmith 
of Dundalk, whose wife Conn 
Bacach had taken from her husband. 
This act of Conn led in after years 
to the murder both of his son Fer- 
dorcha and his grandson Brian. 
In the same way the repudiation of 
his own lawful wife and the taking 
of ODornnaill’s brought the Sean 
ONéill named above to a bloody 
end. Coming, after certain reverses, 
to ask harbour of the Mac Dom- 
naills, he brought his new consort, 
ODomnaill’s wife, along with him, 
and a quarrel soon arising about 
the slight offered to his own wife, 
her brothers, ‘being hot set upon 
revenge, after a signall given, with 
their drawn swords set upon Shan, 
and with many a wound hacked 
and hewed him to death.’ 

It would be easy to enlarge the 
list of historical instances of this 
kind, but we will only allude to one 
other, the abduction of Derbforgaill, 
wife of O Ruaire of Breifne, by 
Diarmaid mac Murchadha Cabanach, 
an incident of which poets and 
poetical historians have made so 
much, but which was no doubt con- 
nected with the prevailing laxity of 
the marriage law. It seems worth 
noting here, too, that there was a 
large class of ancient Irish tales, 
part of the stock which the profes- 
sional bardic storyteller was bound 


%7 Good, in Camden, Holland’s Trans., 2nd edit., 1636, p. 145. 

% Lib. Nig. Scaccarii, pp. 42-49; New Rymer, 45, apud Lingard. 

* «These [the O Néills of the North], supported by the powerfull authority of the 
Earles of Kildare (who, verily, for many yeeres were Deputies of Ireland). carried their 
heads aloft, tyrannising cruelly upon the people, and transported with the insolent spirit 
of pride, disdained all the titles of Prince, Duke, Marquesse, and Earles, in comparison 


of the name of O-Neal.’ 


‘The Aodh O Néill referred to above is the same who, to again quote Camden, ‘ edged 
with fretfull malice, assailed most furiously Sir Henry Bagnall, the Mareschall, neore 
nto Armagh,’ and gave him the disastrous overthrow of the Blackwater. 
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to have by rote, which were grouped 
under the head of Elopements.*° 

In the Ireland of to-day all this 
has been changed, but it is curious 
to find existing oral traditions pre- 
serving the memory of usages long 
passed away. Thus at the place in 
Meath, now corruptly called ‘ Tell- 
town ’—the ancient royal cemetery 
of Tailltin—where a great fair and 
games, closely related to the 
funeral games of ancient nations, 
were held in the beginning of 
August—they yet show you the 
‘Hollow of the Fair’ (Lag-an- 
Oénaigh), and relate how a woman 
seeking a husband had but to thrust 
‘her hand through an opening in a 
wall here: whoever approved the 
hand, and grasped it, became, so 
the story is, the woman’s lord 
for a year and a day. At the 
end of that time the pair could if 
they chose continue together; if 
not, they had to come to a certain 
mound still shown at Tailltiu, and 
there standing back to back, they 
walked off in different directions 
and were so divorced. 

Odd as these traditions are, there 
seems to be no doubt that they pre- 
serve the memory, more or less 
correctly, of facts. In the old Irish 
settlement in Airther-Gaidhel, or 
Argyll, we find a corresponding 
tradition attached to the old church 
of Saint Couslan, Cantire, where 
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‘there was a large stone, with an 
open space in the centre, through 
which runaway couples caught 
hands.’ After this they could not 
be lawfully separated, though 
they might be wedded with greater 
ceremony. This joining hands 
through the ‘hole in a rude pillar 
° was held an interim tie 
of mutual fidelity, so strong and 
sacred, that it is generally believed 
in the country, none ever broke it 
who did not soon after break his 
neck, or meet with some other fatal 
accident.’ 4! One of the stones of 
the Brogar circle in the Orkneys 
was used for the same ceremony ; 
and was this not the probable use 
of the perforated stones which occur 
in some old Irish churchyards, as 
at Conwal, in Donegal? The pro- 
visional matrimonial unions once 
made at the fair of Tailltiu find 
many parallels elsewhere. In 
Upper Eskdale, Scotland, where 
the White and Black Esk join, such 
marriages were made by hand-fast- 
ing, as the ceremony was called, at 
an annual fair. The provisional 
marriage could be confirmed or 
broken at the year end, but the man 
was to take charge of the offspring, 
if any.4? The usage had pre- 


vailed, as Martin records, in the 
Western Isles; and it is more re- 
markable to find Amadeus, Arch- 
bishop, of Lyons, testifying by a 





















4° See the curious passage cited by Curry from the Book of Leinster (MS. Materials, 


583-4). ‘Of the qualification of a poet in Tales and in Achievements here down, to be 
related to Kings and Lords, namely, seven times fifty tales; five fifties of Chief Tales, 
and two fifties of Lesser Tales, and the Lesser Tales are not allowed but to four degrees 
tantum, to wit. an Ollam, and Anrath, and Cli, and Cano. And these are the chief- 
tales, namely, Demolitions [of famous royal forts &c., like Emain-Macha], and Spoils 
[like the Tain Bé-Chuailnge], and Courtships [as Cu-Chulaind’s of Emer], and Battles, 
and [wondrous] Caves, and [famous] Voyages [as of Moeldiin’s Boat, or of Saint 
Brendan], and Tragic Deaths, and [mighty] Feasts, and Sieges, and Heroic Adventurous 
Deeds, and Zlopements, and Plunderings.’ 

Of course a tale may often be classed under more categories than one. ‘ The Tragic 
Death of Eochu mac Mairedo,’ edited with his usual learning by the late Mr. Crowe, is 
the account of the elopement of Ebliu, daughter of Guaire, and wife to Mairid, King of 
Munster, with Eochu, whose name survives in that of Lough Neagh. It seems quite to 
our present purpose to note that Ebliu is stated in this ancient legend to have been her 
lover's stepmother. 

“' Statistical Account of the Parish of Campbeltown; Glencreggan, by Cuthbert Bede, 
Lond. 1861, vol. i. p. 206. See also the same writer's reference to the traditional divorce 
ceremony at the church of Saint Coivin, 

#? Pennant, Zour in Scotland, 1772. 
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charge of his in the year 1438, to 
the existence of a like custom at 
that period in France.** 

The passing of the woman’s 
hand through an aperture was 
perhaps originally related to cer- 
tain Hindu religious ceremonies. 
Of the old pagan marriage cere- 
mony as practised at Tailltiu, there 
is probably no remembrance now 
in Wales; but that it once was as 
well known there as in Ireland and 
Scotland we may perhaps infer 
from a significant tradition relating 
to Twm Sion Catti, a Welsh robber, 
about whom have grouped them- 
selves many legends much older 
than the time in which he lived. 
It is related that once, while talk- 
ing with his reluctant mistress, the 
heiress of Ystrad Fin, he seized 
her hand as she extended it to 
him through a window, and eztorted 
a promise of marriage, under the 
threat of cutting off the hand if she 
refused.‘* 

The divorce by standing back 
to back, and walking away in dif- 
ferent directions, recalls so forcibly 
the radical meaning of the Roman 
term divortium (that is, ‘a turning 
different ways,’ from vortere, an 
archaic form of vertere, to turn), 
as to suggest that the usage of 
Roman and Celt in this matter 
was once identical. 

From what has been said in the 
foregoing pages of the process by 
which among most European peo- 
ples the modern social order has 
gradually been developed from a 
simple beginning in the Household, 
and of the resemblances between 
many Celtic usages and ideas and 
those prevailing among neighbour- 
ing races, the reader may be pre- 
pared to find that, loudly as Eng- 
lish lawyers and writers have de- 
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nounced the Irish native law, that 
law had, nevertheless, many features 
in common with the law of Eng- 
land. Dr. Ferguson, of Dublin— 
better known, to Irish readers at 
least, as the author of various 
poems marked by power and origi- 
nality, and faithful to the spirit of 
the land that produced them—was 
the first to call attention to some 
of these resemblances in a paper 
‘On the Rudiments of the Common 
Law discoverable in the [then] pub- 
lished portion of the Senchus Mér,’ 
read to the Royal Irish Academy 
in 1867. In this tract he shows 
that the proceedings under the old 
Trish law of distress (Athgabhail)* 
closely corresponded to those under 
the ancient Common Law of Eng- 
gland. The following summary, 
from the Preface to the late edition 
of the Senchus Mér, so clearly 
details the Irish process, and so 
well illustrates the careful and 
equitable character of the system 
on the point in question, that we 
give it without curtailment : 





The plaintiff or creditor having first 
given the proper notice, proceeded, in the 
ease of a defendant or debtor not of 
chieftain grade, to distrain. If, however, 
the defendant or debtor were a person of 
chieftain grade, it was necessary not only 
to give notice, but also to ‘fast upon him.’ 
This fasting upon him consisted in going 
to his residence, and waiting there for a 
certain time without food. If the plaintiff 
did not within a certain time receive satis- 
faction for his claim, or a pledge therefor, 
he forthwith, accompanied by a law agent, 
witnesses, and others, seized his distress. 
The distress when seized was, in certain 
cases, liable to a ‘stay’ (‘anadh’), which 
was a period, varying according to fixed 
rules, during which the debtor received 
back the distress, and retained it in his 
own keeping, the creditor having a lien on 
it. Such a distress is (‘athgabhail ar fut’) 
a ‘distress with time ;’ but under certain 
circumstances, and in particular cases, an 


“The engagement was called Fiancay’es, and this word is Englished in an old 


grammar, ‘an assurynge.or handfastynge of folkis to be maryed.’ 


(The Saxon and the 


Gaél, Lond. 1814, vol. iv. pp. 110-14, apparently following Jamieson.) With the usages 

referred to above the Irish betrothal custom of the Hand and Word is probably connected. 
“ Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, vol. iv. p. 28. Colebrooke, Hindu Mythology, 151, 

175. 

4 


* Probably ‘lawful seizure,’ from ata, a7a, lawful, ani gabhail, taking, seizure, 
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‘immediate distress’ (‘tul athgabhail’) 
was made, the peculiarity of which was, 
that during the fixed period of the stay the 
distress was not allowed to remain in the 
debtor's possession, but in that of the 
creditor, or in one of the recognised greens 
or pounds, 

If the debt was not paid by the end of 
the stay the creditor took away the distress, 
and put it into a pound, He then served 
notice of the distress on the debtor whom 
he had distrained, letting him know where 
what was distrained was impounded. The 
distress remained in the pound a certain 
period, fixed according to its nature 
(‘dithim,’ translated ‘delay in pound,’ is 
the name of this period), and the expense 
of feeding and tending ran against the 
distress, and was payable out of it for this 
period. At the end of the delay in pound 
the forfeiting time (‘lobadh’) began to run, 
during which the distress became forfeited 
at the rate of three ‘seds’ per day until 
entirely forfeited. If the entire value 
of the distress thus forfeited was exactly 
equal to the original debt and the sub- 
sequent expenses, the debt was liqui- 
dated: if it was less than this, a second 
distress was taken for the difference; and 
if more, the overplus was returned, All 
this proceeding was managed by the party 
himself, or his law agent, with the several 
witnesses of the various steps, and other 
necessary parties. 

But if, instead of allowing his cattle to 
go to pound, the debtor gave a sufficient 
pledge (‘gell’)—e.g. his son, or some 
article of value—to the creditor that he 
would within a certain time try the right to 
the distress by law, the creditor was bound 
to receive such pledge. If he did not go to 
law, as he so undertook, the pledge became 
forfeited for the original debt. 

At any time up to the end of the 
‘dithim’ the debtor could recover his cattle 
by paying the debt and such expenses as 
had been incurred. But if he neglected to 
redeem them until the ‘dithim’ had ex- 
pired, then he could only redeem such of 
them as were still unforfeited.** 


Dr. Ferguson remarks that the 
three initiatory steps of the Irish 
action—first, the notice ; secondly, 
leaving the distrained beasts under 
a lien in the hands of the owner 
during the stay; and thirdly, the 
driving them at the expiration of 
the stay tothe pound—correspond in 


** Senchus Mor, vol. i., Pref. xlvi. xlvii. 
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a remarkable manner to the sum- 
mons, attachment,4? and distress 
under the old Common Law; that 
the provision by which the debtor 
might at any time before forfeiture 
regain possession of his goods on 
giving sureties to try the validity 
of the distress at law, is nothing 
but the Common Law right of 
Replevin (an action which has been 
ridiculously alleged to have been 
invented by Chief Justice Glanvil 
in the time of Henry II.) ; and that 
the apparent discrepancies between 
the ancient Irish and English prac- 
tice are perhaps due less to original 
diversity of the two than to modern 
developments or modifications of 
the Common Law. It should be 
added here that the Irish distress 
procedure also closely corresponded 
to the English in the circumstance 
that it required no assistance or 
permission from a Court of Justice. 
The same writer, speaking of the 
ancient Irish Law against removing 
distresses of cattle from the dis- 
tricts in which they were taken, a 
prohibition not appearing in English 
and Scottish legislation till the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
observes : 

The explanation of so strange an appear- 
ance of superior social arrangement in this 
country (Ireland) is doubtless to be found 
in the declaratory nature of these English 
and Scottish Statutes ; and we must deem 
those historians to be mistaken, who, from 
the introductive appearance of such enact- 
ments, have concluded that before their 
passing no law existed against the mischiefs 
which they profess to remedy. 

He shows that the English legisla- 
ture in Ireland, in an Act of 18 
Edw. IV., adopted the usage sane- 
tioned by the native law in respect 
of the sale of unredeemed distresses. 
Two years before this same legis- 
lature had styled the Irish legal 
system ‘the wicked and damnable 
law called Brehon law.’4* ‘The very 


“' Sir Henry Maine considers that the Irish stay of proceedings corresponded more 
closely to some provisions of the Leges Barbarorum. 
“ Stat. 16 Edw. IV., cited by Ferguson, op. cit. 16. 
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existence,’ says the modern English 


jurist, ‘in ancient Ireland of the 


law [of distress] . . . summarised 
[above] is almost enough by itself 
to destroy those reckless theories of 
race which assert an original, in- 
herent difference of idea and usage 
between Teuton and Celt.*® It is 
to be observed that the Irish Law 
of Distress was not merely a remedy 
against a debtor, but a primitive 
procedure resorted to in a great 
variety of cases. It differed from 
the Common Law of England in 
this particular, and also in the cir- 
cumstance that under the Celtic 
system, as we have seen, the cattle 
distrained became liable to for- 
feiture. When, after the coming 
of the English to Ireland, the na- 
tive inhabitants continued of course 
to distrain cattle for debt, according 
to their own ancient practice, the 
English legislature made such dis- 
traint felony if carried out contrary 
to the forms of English Common 
Law. In the words of Sir Henry 
Maine,®° 


The Irish used the remedy of distress 
because they knew no other remedy, and 
the English made it a capital felony in an 
Irishman to follow the only law with which 
he was acquainted. Nay, those very sub- 
tleties of old English law which, as Black- 
stone says, made the taking of distress ‘a 
hazardous sort of proceeding’ to the civil 
distrainor, might bring an Irishman to the 
gallows, if in conscientiously attempting to 
carry out the foreign law he fell into the 
smallest mistake. 


Besides the light thrown by it on 
several obscure historical questions, 
the study of the old Irish legal sys- 
tem has a peculiar importance from 
the fact that traditions and ideas 
derived from it continue to influence 
the mass of the Irish people to-day. 
Among these ‘survivals,’>' as Mr. 
Tylor would call them, may be 
classed some ideas of the modern 
tenant about land. There is ground 
for concluding that some consider- 


® Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 282. 
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able time at least before the arrival 
of the English, private ownership 
had come into existence in Ireland, 
but this would not appear to have 
been on a very extensive scale. In 
general cases, so far as we know, 
the tradition survived more or less 
distinctly of the common origin of 
the tribe and their joint ownership 
of its land. With ideas derived 
from this state of things is, we pre- 
sume, to be connected the deep- 
lying feeling of the Irish farmer 
that so long as he pays rent for the 
land he has a right to live on it, 
and that to evict him from his 
holding is in a certain sense to de- 
prive him of his lawful property. 
‘It is one of the facts,’ says Sir 
Henry Maine, ‘with which the 
Western world will some day as- 
suredly have to reckon, that the poli- 
tical ideas of so large a portion of 
the human race, and its ideas of 
property also, are inextricably bound 
up with the notions of family in- 
dependency, of collective ownership, 
and of natural subjection to pa- 
triarchal power.’®? 

To the survival of old tribal 
ideas must also, no doubt, be attri- 
buted the extraordinary combination 
of kinspeople, often still witnessed 
in Ireland, in a quarrel which pro- 
perly concerns one only, as also the 
traditional dislike to surrender up 
an ill-doer to justice. Some three 
centuries ago, the Borderers of 
Northumberland, whatever was the 
constitution of their own mixed 
race, hada form of society presenting 
many features common among the 
Celtic population of the two islands. 
We are told by Gray, whose 
Chorography was published in 1649, 
that the Northumbrians, who were 
held aliens by the good men of 
Newcastle, had ‘ one barbarous Cus- 
tome amongst them; if any two be 
displeased, they expect no Law, but 
bang it out bravely, one and his 


%® Thid. 294. 


*! A word which seems parallel to the primary sense of the Latin superstitio. 


* Op. cit. pp. 2, 3. 
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kindred against the other, and his; 
they will subject themselves to no 
Justice, but in an unhumane and 
barbarous manner, fight and kill one 
another; they run together clangs 
(as they terme it) or names. This 
fighting they call their Feides or 
deadly Feides, a Word so barbarous 
that I cannot express it in any other 
Tongue.’* Mackenzie, who cites 
this passage in his History of North- 
umberland, remarks also that in 
1581 the Scottish legislature so far 
recognised the Celtic usage in the 
matter of the corporate responsi- 
bility of the tribe as to make a whole 
clan answerable for the delinquen- 
cies of its individual members; and 
that in another statute shortly after 
the chief of each tribe was made 
responsible for all the misdeeds of 
the surname. The reader will per- 
haps not have failed to note how 
the ‘feides’ mentioned above find 
their parallels in the animosities of 
what are called Irish ‘ factions,’ 
animosities which seem to be gene- 
rally the successors of ancient clan 
feuds. 

The old feeling that one’s tribe 
alone could claim his sympathies, 
and that every outsider was but an 
enemy, may be apparently discerned 
in the toast yet drunk by the Mun- 
ster peasants, Grddh mo chridhe mo 
daine féin—‘The love of my heart 
my own people. So the former 
enmities of tribes sometimes find 
modern representatives in the anti- 
pathies of different provinces or 
counties, the respective peoples of 
which would seem to sometimes 
consider themselves of entirely dif- 
ferent races. A writer in the 
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Dublin Penny Journal for January 
1835, tells us how an old Clare man, 
the coxswain of the revenue pin- 
nace, when shipping back to their 
own side of the Shannon a number of 
Kerry beggars, whose crowding in- 
to Clare had long been an annoyance 
to the people of that county, raised 
his hand, and cried with vehemence, 
‘Go; and if ever yowre caught in 
Treland again ’tisn’t this way we'll 
serve ye.” 

Among a people so slow to part 
with the traditions of the past, it is 
to be expected that their daily 
speech, as well as their opinions, 
should bear occasional traces of an 
order of things long passed away. 
A Galway man will still say of some 
arduous matter, ‘The Head of my 
Tribe wouldn’t do it’ (Ni dianfudh 
mo Oeann-fine é). This very title 
ceann-fine, the term by which the 
law tracts designate the chief, was 
claimed so late as 1822 by an old 
man called John MacSwyne, who 
maintained that he was the lineal 
head of his once powerful family— 
the MacSuibhne, or MacSwyne, of 
the Districts, Otway, in his Sketches, 
presents the words in the barbarous 
form ‘caunfinny.”*4 A common 
living Irish word for a thief, pro. 
nounced ‘behoonagh,’ is apparently 
a curious and suggestive survival 
from pastoral times, for it means 
‘always stealing,’ ‘always trespass. 
ing,’ bithbenach, and was originally 
a technical word for a thievish cow 
or other animal. 

From even the few features of it 
selected for illustration in the fore- 
going necessarily very imperfect 
sketch, the reader will perhaps have 


588 Chorographia, or a Survey of Newcastle-upon-Tine, London, 1649, p. 34. The word 
so barbarous (=/feud) is akin to the Gothic jijan, to hate, probably also to the English 


fight, and the Irish fich, to fight, to avenge. 


We may, perhaps, compare the Corsican 


vendetia ( =vindicta), so far as regards the transfer of meaning in the word. 
Many of the words in frequent use among the Borderers, as slogan, clann (Gray's 


‘clang’), were purely Celtic. 


Cattle-lifting, again, for which they were so notorious, 


was a survival from a pastoral society formed like that of the Celts of Ireland and 


Scotland. 


The keeping of cattle in the house, an ancient usage in Wales and Ireland, 


was another remnant of the times when they were of such value that it was of para- 
mount importance to protect them from nocturnal foray. 

5§C, Otway, Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Interesting and hitherto unnoticed 
Districts in the North and South, Dub., 1827, p. 80. 
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been able to judge of some of the 
leading characteristics of the old 
Irish law system. Notwithstanding 
so much ignorant denunciation, it 
is now seen to have been but a 
sister of the old English law, some- 
times closely resembling it, and with 
it,and with the Twelve Tables them- 
selves, no doubt derived from some 
early body of customs, relating to 
the tillage and holding of land, the 
keeping of cattle, and the mutual 
rights of tribes or families, in force 
among @ primitive race from whom 
most of the European nations have 
sprung. As such customs were 
probably first decided upon, as the 
most elementary rules of equity 
and convenience, by the deliberation 
of the Head of the Household and 
his council of kinsmen, or of the 
Seniors of the tribe, in a very simple 
and natural form of society ; after- 
wards handed down till they became 
venerable from immemorial usage ; 
and finally thrown into solemn form, 
as law, by the Chief, Priest, and 
Judge ; it need not surprise us that 
the provisions of the Irish law are 
often found so simple, judicious, 
and equitable, compared even with 


%*A great mistake and a great wrong,’ op. cit. 161. 
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modern law, as in the case of the 
procedure for Distress. Some por- 
tions of the system, however, e.g. 
those relating to the eric, and some 
respecting Marriage and Divorce, 
were undoubtedly merely relics from 
the ruder stages of society which 
had called them forth, and were 
unsuited to the times in which they 
are found operative. In laying down 
the law, again, the Bretheamh invent- 
ed his cases, and parts of the code 
bear witness to the curious and 
fanciful character of the Celtic mind. 
The system, however, taken as a 
whole, was suited to and venerated 
by the race that it had grown up 
among; its hereditary expositors 
had a great hold on the respect of 
the people; it seems to have had 
in itself the capabilities of deve- 
lopment and improvement; and 
candid inquirers—looking especially 
to the misconception of its real 
nature among former English law- 
yers—Sir Richard Cox, for ex- 
ample, believing that it was en- 
tirely unwritten—will agree with 
Sir Henry Maine that its abolition 
was at once a mistake and an 
injustice.5® 


Thaddeus Roddy, a Leitrim 


gentleman, discovered to Cox the error named above as to the supposed unwritten 
character of Irish law, showing him, in 1699, a number of Irish law books, but it does. 


not appear that he took any steps to rectify the mistake. 
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THE LIMIT OF THE HABITABILITY OF LONDON. 
By F. R. Conner, C.E. 


WO thousand two hundred years 
ago the greatest political writer 
whom the world has yet seen spoke 
of the number of 50,000 citizens as 
unwieldy for a State. If we multiply 
that number by a thousand we do 
not far exceed the population which 
more than one first-class Power is 
’ likely soon to include. We then only 
arrive at five-eighths of the popula- 
tion of Russia—using the term asa 
political rather than as a geograpbi- 
cal expression. Our own normal 
rate of increase may be taken, in 
round numbers, at one per cent. per 
annum. The nation has doubled 
its size within the present cen- 
tury. Viewed in detail, the in- 
crease is, in some cases, far more 
rapid. London, for instance, dou- 
bles its population in forty years. 
It is swelled, to the degree in which 
it exceeds the normal rate of na- 
tioual increase, by a displacement of 
part of the country population. In 
fact, it is swelled in a higher 
ratio, because the conditions of 
city life are less favourable to 
the natural increase of popula- 
tion than are those of many 
country districts. We have but to 
glance at the statistics of countries 
in different stages of national growth 
to be aware of the extraordinary dif- 
ferences in density of population 
which are effected in course of time. 
Over the vast area claimed as their 
patrimony by the citizens of .the 
United States, the mean density of 
population is such as to allow a 
square mile to every eleven souls. 
That is at the rate of 58 acres 
apiece. In Turkey, wasted as much 
of the fertile soil is by bad govern- 
ment, there are 120 souls to the 
square mile. In France, where re- 
publican institutions and _ thrifty 
habits have kept down the rate of 
increase far below its natural level, 
the number rises to 180. In Italy 
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it is 225; in China, 267. Over the 
whole area of British India the ratio 
of population is only 204 to the 
mile, but this includes wide ranges 
of barren country. In Bengal the 
density rises to 269, in Onde it is 
469 per square mile. Among the 
countries of Europe, Flanders is the 
most densely populated. The United 
Kingdom contains 254 souls per 
square mile, Belgium 421, Flanders 
718. Butif we regard England and 
Wales alone, the density of popula- 
tion rises to 384 souls per mile. In 
Middlesex it is 680, in London it is 
25,666, or as many, in the denser 
parts of the metropolis, as 40 souls 
per acre. 

It would be hard to exaggerate 
the influence of conditions so vary- 
ing on the institutions, laws, habits, 
and general civilisation of mankind. 
The particular point to which it is 
now wished to call attention is the 
influence of density of population on 
the physical welfare or otherwise of 
a people. The relations of man to 
the elements that surround him—to 
earth, water, air—must be extra- 
ordinarily different if we compare 
those of the backwoodsman with 
those of the citizen. Itis,no doubt, 
the same planet which is inhabited 
by each. But we may well con- 
ceive that a less violent contrast 
might be presented between a land- 
scape in Mars and one on our own 
globe, than is exhibited between the 
abode of those who may pass days 
or weeks without seeing any human 
beings but the members of their own 
family, and those who are pent 
within walls, with roofs above, pave- 
ments below, and forty inhabitants 
packed on an acre. 

Slowly, very much more slowly 
than the increase of density has 
proceeded, have certain nations be- 
come aware that special provisions 
for the maintenance of health be- 
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come imperative when the accretion 
of population has reached a certain 

int. How these matters were 
regarded of old we are not fully 
aware. Health, there is reason to 
conclude, was formerly regarded as 
areligious rather than as a scientific 
question. Many of the provisions 
of the most venerable sacred laws 
appear to have had health princi- 
pally in view. Aristotle himself 
suggests how attendance on the 
temples was to be made use of for 
important hygienic ends. The pro- 
duction and the maintenance of a 
pure, sound, healthy breed was an 
object which ancient legislators 
believed it to be their duty to pro- 
mote. In the laws that regulate 
food, labour, rest, marriage, educa- 
tion, interment, whether we turn to 
the Germania of Tacitus, to the 
elaborate provisions of the Mishna, 
or to the Dialogues of Plato, we still 
find the same idea. Public health 
wasa main object of legislation; and, 
in order to promote and to maintain 
it, the sanction of religion was con- 
tinually invoked. 

We know less of the degree of 
experience obtained by early investi- 
gation of natural law as to the re- 
sults of density of population than 
could be wished. We have the evi- 
dence of ruins, cisterns, and other 
traces of the abode of man in many 
parts of the East, which show that 
countries, now wild and desolate, 
were formerly densely peopled and 
highly cultivated. With regard to 
Rome, we possess records of the 
census taken from time to time. 
The irregularity in the numbers 
given suggests the same inference 
that we may draw from the ruins of 
Nineveh or of Kerac. The density of 
ne in early times must have 

en periodically checked by the 
ravages of war, pestilence, and 
famine. The grim theories of some 
modern political economists repre- 
sent the no less grim facts of a time 
when their science was unborn. 

From the time when the down- 
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fall of the tragi-comedy—or rather 
the tragical farce—of the Napo- 
leonic empire was wrought by 
the hands of Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington and his small but uncon- 
querable band of English soldiers, 
the citizens of London have been 
more and more distinctly made 
aware of the evils, inconvenience, 
and danger that trod on the heels of 
their rapid increase in numbers. 
Down to the year 1815 it was a 
penal offence to dispose of any of 
the fouler refuse of domestic life by 
turning it into the Thames. Sub- 
sequently to that date, drainage into 
the common sewers was permitted ; 
and in 1847 the first Act of Parlia- 
ment which rendered it imperative 
to adopt this method of drainage in 
London received the Royal Assent. 

At this time the sewers of Lon- 
don were under the management of 
eight distinct and independent Com- 
missions. These were, for the City, 
Westminster, Holborn and Fins- 
bury, Tower Hamlets, Poplar and 
Blackwall, Kent and Surrey, Green- 
wich and St. Katherine’s. No har- 
mony of action existed between these 
authorities. Each appointed its own 
officers, adopted its own plans, and 
carried out its own works, without 
any regard to the good or evil effect 
which they might have on any ad- 
joining district. No engineering or 
structural principles were laid down. 
Sizes, shapes, and levels of drains 
were promiscuously determined. 
Large sewers were made to dis- 
chargeinto smaller ones ; egg-shaped 
sewers were connected with sewers 
built with vertical side-walls, and 
egg-shaped sewers with the big end 
upward ran into egg-shaped sewers 
with the big end downward, or the 
reverse. 

In the year 1847 these enlight- 
ened guardians of the public health 
were superseded by a single body 
under the title of the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers. The mem- 
bers of this Commission were nomi- 
nated by the Government. The 
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leading idea which inspired the 
labours of the Commission—itmight 
be thought disrespectful to term it 
a craze—was that the domestic 
service could be best carried on by 
the introduction of earthenware 
pipes of small size; the view being 
that a velocity would be thus at- 
tained which would keep the pipes 
much more free from deposit than 
would be the case with a larger 
sewer. The fundamental fallacy of 
the view was due to the neglect of 
the fact that the velocity of water 
is directly as the head, and, to some 
some extent, inversely as the fric- 
tion. A given quantity of water 
flowing through a pipe which it 
completely filled would have nearly 
double the surfacefriction of an equal 
flow through a pipe of double the 
size, supposing the inclination to be 
thesame. Any increase in the dis- 
charge from the smaller pipe, as 
compared to the larger, can be due 
only to the heading up of the back 
water, which it is the main object of 
sewerage to prevent. Within about 
six years, under the impulse of the 
Commission, thirty thousand cess- 
pools were done away with; and 
the entire refuse of London, from 
] onses and from streets, was turned 
directly into the Thames. 

Brevity of life seems to have been 
a characteristic of corporate sani- 
tary bodies. Within nine years 
six distinct Sewer Commissions 
were successively appointed. The 
second dated in 1849, the third in 
1850, the fourth in 1851, the fifth 
in 1852, the sixth in 1855, and the 
seventh, the present ‘ Metropolitan 
Board of Works,’ in 1856. 

In consequence of advertisements 
for plans issued by the second of 
these Commissions, under pressure 
of the daily fouling of the river, 
one hundred and sixteen schemes 
were sent in for examination. Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, Mr. Rendel, 
and Sir William Cubitt, which three 
eminent engineers formed members 
of the third Commission, reported 
that not one of these projects could be 
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recommended for absolute adoption. 
After long examination and discus- 
sion, the system of intercepting 
sewers was adopted in principle; 
and in 1854 Mr. (now Sir Joseph) 
Bazalgette, and Mr. Haywood, the 
engineer of the City Commissioners 
of Sewers, were directed to prepare 
plans on this principle, which have 
formed the basis of that eventually 
carried ont. 

The City of London proper, the 
nucleus of the vast brick-and-mor- 
tar province which now forms the 
metropolis, stood on a low hill, 
sloping down to the banks of the 
Thames. The extension of the 
town gradually spread over the sur- 
rounding districts, not only follow. 
ing the low level of the river banks, 
but climbing, on the north, towards 
the summit of the hills of Highgate 
and Hampstead, which rise to be- 
tween 400 and 500 feet above the 
level of high water at London Bridge. 
During the gradual and spontane- 
ous growth which is usual in Eng- 
lish towns, little regard is paid in 
the first instance to the accidents 
of the ground. Such as it is, it 
is built on, and made the best of. 
Hills of any great severity, indeed, 
check the expansion of building; a 
fact which becomes very obvious 
when the north of London is com- 
pared with the districts in which 
the metropolis is so rapidly ex- 
tending on the east, the west, and 
the south. The steep pitch of Mus- 
well Hill has preserved a fine area 
of wooded land as yet free from the 
grasp of the builder. For a long 
series of years the steep ascent of 
Snow Hill was a constant source of 
cost and delay to the entire stream 
of traffic towards the City from the 
west. But it is not until the 
differences of level affect hydraulic 
works that their real importance be- 
comes clearly manifest. From the dis- 
cussions of the various Commissions 
above mentioned, one ruling idea 
may be deduced. It is one that has 
been, to a certain extent, acted 
upon by the projectors of the 
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metropolitan drainage works. It 
is one that must not be lost sight of 
in the corresponding service, that 
of the water supply of London. It 
has been entirely overlooked—as 
far as the published report can be 
relied on—by Messrs. Bazalgette, 
Easton, and Bramwell, in their 
recent crude proposal to combine a 
fresh supply of water for drinking 
purposes, with a constant high- 
pressure service for the extinction 
of fire. The principle which must 
underlie any thoroughly efficacious 
system for sending water into, and 
removing it from, the metropolitan 
area, is that of the division of the 
territory in question into hypso- 
metric zones. 

This important principle, if now 
for the first time distinctly formu- 
lated, has been to a certain extent 
acted on in the sewerage of the 
metropolitan system. In the part 
of that system where it has not 
been adequately taken as the rule, 
there is reason to suspect the pre- 
sence of very serious mischief. The 
main channel of the NORTHERN HIGH 
LEVEL SEWER runs from Kentish 
Town, by Upper Holloway, Upper 
Clapton, Homerton, and Hackney, 
to Old Ford, receiving the sew- 
age of the whole metropolitan area 
on the outer side of the irregular 
curve thus described. The MIDDLE 
LEVEL MAIN SEWER runs in an ap- 
proximately straight line from Bays- 
water, along Oxford Street, Hol- 
born, Old Street Road, and on the 
north of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, falling into the northern line 
alittle to the west of Old Ford. A 
third line, that of the NORTHERN 
LOW LEVEL SEWER, skirts the course 
of the river valley from Chiswick 
to Limehouse, and then runs in a 
north-easterly direction, to join the 
other two united lines at Abbey Mills. 
_Itis in this low level northern 
line that an economy has been 
practised to which itis probable that 
the bad sanitar” condition of the 
public offices, Marlborough House, 
and much of the low-lying part of 
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Westminster, is principally due. 
The section of the Thames Hmbank- 
ment subway and low level sewer 
which is appended to the report on 
the main drainage of London, from 
which we take the preceding details 
(which is to be found in the Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers for 1865), shows that the 
centre of the 8 feet 3 inch barrel, 
which is there marked ‘low level 
sewer,’ is only about 15 feet below 
the Trinity high water level, the 
bottom of the invert being just 
18 feet below that level. This is 
20 inches above the low water 
of the average spring tides, so that 
the drainage effected by that sewer, 
allowing 2 or 3 feet of flow, is Lut 
little deeper than was that of the old 
sewers into the river at low water. 
The effect of this on a large area of 
highly valuable property is but too 
evident. How serious it is appears 
from the fact that a district of 
about 144 square miles, forming 
the western suburb of London, and 
thus lying higher up the river 
valley than Westminster, is drained 
by a sewer 17 feet 6 inches lower 
in level than the so-called low level 
sewer; the sewage being actually 
pumped up for that number of feet 
at Chelsea, to run through the 
latter conduit. A second lift of 
36 feet is effected at Abbey Mills. 
The fact that the sewage of Ful- 
ham, Chelsea, and the neighbour- 
hood is pumped up for 174 feet to 
run along a channel the bottom of 
which is 20 inches above low water, 
is one of very serious gravity. It 
is not always safe to express a 
decided opinion on plans and re- 
ports, apart from practical acquaint- 
ance with circumstances which may 
have modified works by the occur- 
rence of unexpected difficulties. 
But, with this reserve, it can hardly 
be questioned that the low level 
line found necessary for Chelsea 
and for Fulham should have been 
carried on at the same level to 
provide for the drainage of West- 
minster. In that case we should 
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have been spared the terrible and 
dangerous nuisances of which we 
have heard so much in the case of 
the royal palaces and great public 
offices at Westminster. 

That a great error has thus been 
committed, is a view which is not 
invalidated by the example of the 
low level sewer on the south of the 
Thames. This conduit, commenc- 
ing at Putney, takes an approxi- 
mately direct line through low 
ground, forming the bed of a former 
channel of the Thames; and drains 
an area of twenty square miles be- 
tween Putney and Deptford. The 
surface of this area is in most places 
below high water mark, and in some 
places five or six feet below it; and 
the misery caused by the overflow 
of exceptionally high tides will be 
fresh in the memory of our readers. 
The lift at the outlet of the ten 
miles of sewer in question is 18 feet. 
The effect of the work has been 
admirable, and has been almost 
equal to that of an elevation of 
the entire district to an equal 
height. The sewer was constructed 
through a stratum of sand and 
gravel, copiously charged with 
water. Under Deptford Creek, and 
below the foundations of the piers 
of the Greenwich Railway, con- 
siderable difficulties had to be over- 
come. But the successful comple- 
tion of this line, together with the 
Bermondsey branch, gives addi- 
tional reason for regret that the 
sewage of Westminster has been 
carried at a level which is so far 
from meeting the requirements of 
that important district. 

The HIGH LEVEL SEWER on the 
south of the Thames, together with 
its southern branch, drains an area 
of about twenty square miles, lying 
between Tooting, Sydenham, and 
Greenwich. The fall is rapid, rang- 
ing from 53 feet in a mile at the 
upper end, to 9 feet per mile at the 
Brixton road, and to 28 inches per 
mile at Deptford; where the con- 
tents of the low level sewer, before 
referred to, are pumped into the 
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outfall channel. From Greenwich 
the whole volume of sewage flows 
through a single channel to the 
Crossness reservoir and pumping 
station, at a distance of thirteen 
miles, measured on the river, below 
London Bridge. Barking Creek, in 
the vicinity of the northern outfall, 
is a mile and a half nearer the 
centre of the City. 

It will be observed that the pro- 
vision for the low level drainage 
of the Borough appears, so far as 
the levels are indicated, to be not 
carried deeper than that for West- 
minster eastward of the Pimlico 
lift. But the conditions of the two 
provinces were widely different. On 
the marshy ground of Southwark, 
foundations, drains, and cesspvols 
were necessarily carried only toa 
comparatively short depth below 
the surface. In the long occupation 
of Westminster as a building site, 
low water line was taken as a guide 
for the construction of drains, and 
cesspools went much deeper. Thus 
the ground is honeycombed and 
pierced by various kinds of old 
drains, sumps, and pools, which it 
was essential, for the thorough 
purification of the soil, to under- 
drain. It seems impossible to jus- 
tify the low level of the main sewer 
to the west of the Pimlico lift, with- 
out condemning the higher level 
adopted for the continuation of this 
conduit. There seems to be some 
good reason to anticipate that it 
will prove necessary to lay a deeper 
line of main sewer in order to pro- 
vide satisfactorily for the complete 
sanitation of Marlborough House, 
St. James’s Palace, Pall Mall, 
Spring Gardens, and the public 
offices in and about Parliament 
Street, provided with a separate 
liftiug pump. To relay the low level 
sewer at the level of its western con- 
tinuation would now involve engi- 
neering difficulties of a high order. 
But the principle of making a large 
body of sewage thus run uphill, is 
one that the engineer must always 
view with the utmost disfavour. 
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As the case now stands, inde- 
pendent of the special reasons for 
regarding the drainage of West- 
minster as imperfectly effected, the 
entire sewage of London is poured 
into the Thames, without any at- 
tempt being made to filter or to 
disinfect the poisonous stream, at 
two points, one of which is eleven 
and a half, and the other thirteen 
miles seaward of London Bridge. 
The width of the river in each local- 
ity is nearly the same, being about 
seven hundred and seventy yards. 
The depth of the channel below 
low water datum is about twenty 
feet, but the profile of the bottom 
of the river is very irregular. The 
amount of sewage pumped into the 
Thames at the points cited is about 
120,000,000 gallons per diem. The 
mininum measure flow of the 
Thames at Hampton is estimated by 
Mr. Bateman at 308,720,000 gallons 
per diem for a considerable period 
together. The Brent, the Fleet, the 
Tyebourn, and other affluents in- 
crease this minimum considerably. 
But, on the other hand, these con- 
tributions can hardly be regarded 
in the light of pure water. Mr. 
Harrison estimates the number of 
days in which the mean flow of the 
Thames was below 400,000,000 gal- 
lons at only twenty-five in a dry 
year. Thus the admixture of sewage 
and Thames water, which is now 
constantly in process between Bark- 
ing and Crossness, may be taken 
to consist, under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances, of from one- 
third to one-fourth sewage, to two- 
thirds or three-fourths river water ; 
the river water itself being to some 
extent contaminated by drainage 
from above London. 

It is thus plain that the result 
of the expenditure of 4,600,000l. 
on the main drainage of London, 
is to pour into the Thames, at 
& mean distance of twelve and a 
quarter miles below London Bridge, 
sewage of 117 square miles of 
country, covered by a dense popu- 
lation of more than 4,2 50,000 
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souls. The differences between the 
nuisance created at this spot, and 
that which, commencing in 1815, 
had become intolerable in 1849, are 
mainly these: In the present case 
provision has to be made for a popu- 
lation increased by the additions 
made during twenty years—the ac- 
tual rate of increase being such as 
to double in forty years. Secondly, 
the spot selected for the mixing 
operation is in a part of the river 
of at least double the width and 
double the depth of the Thames 
above bridge. The downward cur- 
rent therefore will have only a 
fourth of the velocity of that through 
London. On the other hand, there is 
a removal of the nucleus of the 
nuisance to the distance stated ; and 
there is, or rather was proposed 
to be, a further gain by the dis- 
charge of the sewage at high water, 
or continuously during a certain 
state of the tide, instead of at low 
water alone, as in the former case. 
The difference has been estimated 
as equal to a gain of twelve miles 
in distance. According to float 
experiments made by Mr. Frank 
Foster, and repeated by Mr. Bazal- 
gette and Captain Burstal, R.N., the 
space gained in the seaward move- 
ment of floating matter, being the 
gain of the ebb over the flow, was 
in one case five, and in another 
seven, miles in fourteen days. It 
was thus argued that the travel up 
and down the river of the mixture 
made at Barking would not reach 
London itself. 

A gallon of water weighs 10 lbs., 
or 70,000 troy grains. The mean 
quantity of suspended matter in 
London sewage is stated by Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, from the analyses 
of the River Pollution Commission- 
ers, at 48°65 grains per gallon. This 
is equal to 66°66 grains in 100,000. 
The standard of river purity fixed 
by the first report of the River 
Pollution Commission determines 
any water that contains 13 grains 
by weight of suspended matter in 
100,000 to be polluted. Thus, 
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taking the outflow of the river 
alone in summer, the pollution 
effected daily at Barking and Cross- 
ness is about five times that regarded 
as inadmissible, as far as suspended 
matter is concerned. 

But it must be remembered that, 
on the most favourable view of the 
case, which is that founded on the 
float experiments, there is only a 
seaward advance of from 5 to 7 
miles a fortnight. Let us take it 
at 6 miles, which is equal to 754 
yards a day; while the original 
mixture is making that progress, a 
second dose of the poison is poured 
in. And this process is so conti- 
nuous, that the pressure of an 
oscillating mass of increasingly foul 
matter in the Thames, such as 
Captain Calver, R.N., states that he 
has observed, is a fact as to which 
there can be no denial. The effect 
of the influx of sea-water was, no 
doubt, in the first instance enough 
to dilute the mixture above stated, 
of 48 grains of suspended matter 
per gallon, atleast thirty fold. But 
there seems to be no escape from 
the argument that the water is con- 
tinually growing fouler. Take it 
how we will, when the sewage of the 
actual population of Greater London 
is now turned into the Thames, 370 
tons of insoluble poisonous matter, 
and 28 tons of soluble salts, which 
are usually regarded as noxious, 
will be mixed up daily with the 
flow of the river. 

As to the intolerable nuisance 
which had gradually intensified in 
the Thames from 1815 to 1850, it 
is unnecessary here to speak. Those 
who remember the state of the 
river will agree that the escape of 
London from devastating pestilence 
was matter of marvel. And the 
first question which it is necessary 
to put is, Is it satisfactory to carry 
on, 12 miles below London, a con- 
stantly intensifying nuisance of this 
serious and dangerous nature, even 
if we hold that the polluted mix- 
ture is not likely, under any cir- 
cumstances, to ascend above Lon- 
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don Bridge? Is it well to inter. 
pose a pestilential zone in the 
water way from London to the 
sea P 

The urgency of this question has 
hitherto been veiled by two causes. 
The first of these is the great and 
sensible relief that was given to 
the Thames, as regards the purity 
of the stream, by the first intercep- 
tion of the sewage of London, and 
by its diversion to a point nearly 12 
miles below London Bridge. The 
second is, according to the statement 
made by the engineer to the Metro. 
politan Board, the fact that, by the 
existing ‘arrangement, the sewage 
is not only at once diluted by the 
large volume of water in the Thames 
at high water, but is also carried 
by the ebb tide to a point in the 
river 26 miles below London Bridge, 
and its return by the following flood 
tide within the Metropolitan area is 
effectually prevented.’ 

With regard to the first question, 
the satisfaction due to the improved 
state of the river between the 
bridges must depend on the two 
conditions, first of its permanence, 
and secondly of its not being pro- 
duced at a cost, in a sanitary point 
of view, which may prove to coun- 
terbalance the advantage actually 
gained. 

With regard to the second, an 
accurate investigation of the known 
facts of the topography of London, 
and of the hydraulic movement of 
the river, leads to a grave impeach- 
ment of the exactitude of the state- 
ment. The infall at Barking Creek 
is not 14 miles below London 
Bridge. London Bridge is not the 
eastern boundary of London ; it is 
more nearly the centre of the metro- 
polis. Barking Creek is little over 
114 miles below the bridge, mea- 
sured along the centre of the channel. 
London extends along both banks 
of the Thames, certainly as far as 
the entrance to the West India 
Docks, 3 miles below London Bridge; 
and may be said again to skirt the 
river, on its left bank, at Black- 
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wall, 7 miles below bridge. Be- 
tween the former point and the 
infall of the northern sewage, then, 
there only intervenes a distance of 
84 miles instead of 14. Blackwall 
is only 44 miles above the infall. 
This is the topographical state of 
the case. 

As to the movement of the river, 
it is shown by the float experiments 
on which Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
bases his calculations, that in the 
July tides matter suspended in the 
Thames works up the river 9 miles 
during the strengthening of the 
tides from neaps to springs. In 
the equinoctial tides the ascent 
must be more considerable. It is 
true that in the falling off of the 
the tides the action is in the other 
direction, and that there is a balance, 
or nett seaward motion, of from 5 
to 7 miles in 14 days. But this 
does not affect the fact, that the 
upper course of the river is fouled 
every spring tide, to at least half 
a mile within the pool, by the 
regular action of the tide. 

This calculation, however, deals 
with a floating substance put into 
the river at high water when it has 
its maximum seaward movement. 
Supposing it was put in at low 
water, it would be carried 12? miles 
up the river by flood tide at springs. 
Thus, if it were put in at low 
water neaps, it would ascend the 
river 9+ 123= 21? miles by the 
succeeding high water springs, or 
to above Chiswick. The whole cal- 
culation of Sir Joseph Bazalgette is 
based on the assumption that the 
sewage is thrown into the river at 
turn of tide. How does this 
accord with the facts ? 

We have seen that the sewage 
of London, when it does not 
rain, amounts to more than 
120,000,000 | gallons ~per diem. 
This is from + to 4 of the mean 
minimum flow of the river at Hamp- 
ton. Supposing that the sewage at 
present serves a population of ‘only 
3,000,000 souls out of 4,225,000 
actually resident within the area of 
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the ‘Greater London’ of the 
Registrar-General, 260 tons of sus- 
pended polluting matter and 20 
tons of soluble salts are daily 
pumped into the reservoirs. The 
pumps at Abbey Mills are calcu- 
lated to lift 15,000 cubic feet of 
fluid per minute, those at Crossness 
lift 10,000 cubic feet per minute. 
The united duty, which is equal to 
156,000 gallons per minute, will 
require 13 hours’ work in order to 
pump 120,000,000 gallons of sewage. 
In how short a time can this great 
mass of pollution be turned into the 
Thames ? 

The limit of the ascent of the 
poisonous matter into London de- 
pends on the time within which it 
is turned into the river after high 
water. We must choose between 
two evils. To keep the sewage from 
ascending the channel with the 
flood, it must be poured in one 
dense undiluted mass into the 
stream. To prevent the constant 
oscillation of vast islands of putres- 
cent matter up and down the water- 
way, the infall must be so distri- 
buted through the whole period of 
the ebb that the partially poisoned 
water will ascend above Westmin- 
ster Bridge. The more we dilute 
the sewage the higher it will ascend 
the river. 

These are no vague or imaginary 
statements. They may be verified 
by reference to the Transactions of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers 
for the year 1865, which contains 
the report on the subject, by Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, from which the 
main facts above cited have been 
taken. They show that the actual 
state of the case has not yet been 
laid before the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. Further, they show beyond 
controversy that a steady, though 
gradual, deterioration in the river is 
certain, if this quantity of crude 
sewage be daily turned into its 
channel at the existing outfalls. 

' According to Mr. Rennie’s Re- 
port of 1834 the mean velocity of 
the current of the Thames is two 
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miles per hour, and the quantity 
passing over Teddington weir is, 
in round numbers, 80,000 cubic 
feet per minute, or a little more 
than three times tle capacity of the 
pumping apparatus of the Metro- 
politan Board. We have, however, 
allowed four times the amount of 
pure water instead of three. The 
question which now waits for solu- 
tion is this: Taking the nett sea- 
.ward movement of the sewage at 
half a mile per day (which isa little 
over the mark) for what is put in 
at the top of the tide, taking 
volumes and velocities as above, 
and estimating the flood at Barking 
and Crossness at from thirty to 
thirty-three times the volume of 
the current, at what rate is the 
Thames actually fouling ? 

This question assumes an impor- 
tance even greater than that which 
at the first blush attaches to it. For 
it relates, not only to the actual and 
the future condition of the great 
highway of our foreign commerce, 
bat to the safety with which the 
vital interests of London can be 
entrusted to the care of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Not con- 
tent with the magnitude of its 
actual responsibilities, and appar- 
ently heedless of the fact that in 
relying on the immunity afforded 
by Parliamentary powers, which 
have been sumewhat of the nature 
of a surprise, to violate without 
scruple the whole tenour of recent 
legislation as to our rivers, this body 
holds a position perilously unsafe, 
the Board has attempted the forci- 
ble expropriation of the property of 
the London water companies. Not 
only has it entirely failed to show 
any ground for anticipating that 
the inhabitants of the metropolis 
would derive any benefit from such 
a change, but it has, within the 
last few months, given the most 
signal proof of the want of scrutiny 
which it exerts as to any estimates 
which it allows to be brought for- 
ward under its sanction. In Novem- 
ber last the Board adopted a recom- 
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mendation, by following which they 
expressed a hope that a saving of 
70,0001. per annum would be ef- 
fected to the ratepayers. The 
proposal was no less than that of 
the introduction of a duplicate set 
of water pipes over the whole area 
of the metropolis, for the purpose 
of supplying water for drinking, 
presumably more pure than that 
now supplied, and, at the same 
time, for keeping a constant supply 
of water, under a considerable 
hydraulic pressure, available for 
the extinction of fire. 

If we glance at the main features 
of this extraordinary proposal, we 
shall be in a position to judge of 
the advisability of the more recent 
effort by the Board, namely that for 
the forcible acquisition of existing 
rights. 

The report assumes that the ex- 
isting water supply is impure in 
quality. In reply to this, the medi- 
cal officer of health for Islington 
publishes analyses of the water 
supplied by the eight existing com- 
panies for the last ten years, and 
declares the plain result, ‘that the 
water supplied to London, the 
healthiest vity in the world, is as 
excellent in quality as it is liberal 
in quantity.’ To supply in each of 
the 533,000 houses of the metro- 
polis about an eighth part of the 
quantity of water already supplied, 
and to do this by a duplicate set of 
pipes, is the suggestion approved by 
the Board. They modestly estimate 
the cost of their new works at rather 
less than half that of the existing 
works, to which they are to form a 
supplement. But while the cost of 
distribution now amounts to a little 
over 460,0o00], per annum, only 
32,5001. per annum is allowed for 
the same item over the new works! 
In a case of distribution from 
house to house the expenses depend 
on the detail, not on the quantity, 
of the supply. The special kind of 
fittings designed for the two gallons 
per head to be dribbled out on the 
new plan would cost, there can be 
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little doubt, far more in superin- 
tendence and maintenance than the 
present long-established organisa- 
tion. It would be almost exclusively 
in the item of pumping that the 
difference of quantity would tell on 
cost, and the utterly inadequate 
amount set down for distribution 
is alone sufficient to condemn the 
scheme. Further, the 16,000,000 
gallons of daily supply proposed are 
to be taken from the source from 
which the East Kent Company 
already draws about half that 
amount, and from which it is the 
assertion of that company that 
thrice the present yield is not to be 
obtained. 

The advantage to be derived in 
any case of re-distribution of sup- 
ply, from the division of London 
into hypsometric zones, as already 
practised by one great company, is 
entirely overlooked by the new 
scheme. A head of 400 feet is pro- 


posed, which, while exerting a 


pressure of twelve atmospheres in 
the low-lying parts of London, 
would be unable to throw a jet to 
the upper part of the houses on the 
slopes ascending towards the north- 
ern limits of the metropolis. An 
addition of from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
to the existing water rate of 6s. 6d. 
per head on the average through 
the metropolis, would be the most 
tangible result of the adoption of 
this scheme. 

At the same time, as an argument 
in favour of their plan, the reporters, 
in August last, speak of the acqui- 
sition of the existing water com- 
panies as likely to cost the govern- 
ing body of the metropolis from 
20 to 25 millions of money, a 
sum which would probably be 
afterwards doubled. The mover 
of the report observed that the 
Board ‘were not afraid of the 
magnitude of the work before them, 
nor were they afraid of the expense.’ 
How far the ratepayers will en- 
courage this heroic scorn of cost 
on the part of their ‘governing 
body,’ remains to be seen. 
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When we compare the wild and 
boundless magnificence of the plans 
supported by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works with the actual 
result of the expenditure of nearly 
five millions sterling, under their 
control, in the drainage of London, 
it is plain that some check must be 
imposed on the imagination of this 
governing body. We see them con- 
demning, without trial, the quality 
of the existing water supply, in 
order to support a scheme for in- 
troducing a partial supply of their 
own, which there is no reason to 
anticipate would be even fraction- 
ally more pure than the water taken 
from existing sources. We see 
millions of cost spoken of as imma- 
terial. We see no evidence of any 
appreciation of the sole advantage 
that is to be expected from the con- 
solidation of the existing companies 
under one management—namely, 
the saving of pumping and of pres- 
sure by proportioning the height 
of reservoirs to that of the area 
they are to supply with water. And 
at the same time that on the one hand 
we are called upon to admire the zeal 
of the Board for purity of supply, we 
see, on the other hand, that their 
main daily operation results in the 
pollution of the Thames in a manner 
that everyone outside of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works must re- 
gard as extremely dangerous. The 
entire course of legislation, and in- 
deed of scientific inquiry, for the 
last half-century, points to the 
conclusion that sewage poison sent 
into water maintains its pernicious 
character even in avery high degree 
of dilution. Against the conversion of 
our rivers into sewers every impar- 
tial inquirer loudly protests. There 
is reason to believe that it was 
never anticipated that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would 
permanently throw crude sewage - 
into the Thames. But, certainly, to 
entrust the body, which is doing 
more than any other in England to 
counteract the efforts of the Legis- 
lature to improve the purity of our 
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rivers, with the function of dis- 
posing at will of the water supply 
of London, doubling its ma- 
chinery, and doubling, or trebling, 
the nominal capital invested in 
the necessary works, would be a 
measure proving the most utter in- 
difference to the public welfare on 
the part of any authority that 
sanctioned it. How far the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
may feel called on to oppose the Bill 
or Bills of the Metropolitan Board 
remains to be seen. That their con- 
version into law would be a sore 
evil for the metropolis, it is hoped 
that the readers of the foregoing 
remarks will agree. : 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has called attention to the 
pressing need of the devotion of 
some systematic care to the water 
supply of England. So far as the 
numerous disconnected local autho- 
rities called into existence by the 
Act of 1872 are at work, it ma 


be well questioned whether they 
are not engaged in a race to make 


England uninhabitable. The hy- 
drology of each river basin is an 
indivisible question. No works of 
any magnitude can be attempted 
in any portion of. such a basin, 
without great risk, until the whole 
series of hydrologic phenomena are 
known. If we want water, we 
have to study rainfall, percolation, 
evaporation, and river discharge. 
If we bring water to a spot by 
artificial means, we have to provide 
for its proper removal, when its 
domestic work is done. If we em- 
ploy water as a scavenger, we 
have to see that it be not also 
made the distributor of pestilence. 
Each step that is taken, or each 
point at which puzzled sanitary 
authorities find themselves in doubt 
what step to make, reads us the 
same lesson. We require such an 
accurate knowledge of the hydro- 
graphy of England as shall enable 
the engineer to work with certi- 
tude, instead of, as at present, by 
guess. We require to stop tenta- 
tive measures, until it be known 
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how far they may prove, not only 
inefficient, but injurious. We re- 
quire some more vigilant oversight 
of the vagaries of local authorities 
than at present exists. The case 
of the Thames is the most pressing, 
but it is far from being the only 
one where terrible mischief is 
threatened. Messrs. Robinson and 
Melliss (whose work on the Puri- 
fication of Water-carried Sewage 
gives a more complete idea of the 
mischief that has been set on foot 
by the enforcement of independent 
operations throughout the country, 
uninformed by any general survey, 
system, or principles of action 
than can be elsewhere met with) 
give instances of the pestilential 
nuisances now in course of accretion 
at various points on our seaboard. 

The problem of an urban supply 
of water is in itself extremely simple. 
The entire population of the 
country can be supplied with as 
copious a daily service of water as 
that which is distributed in the 
metropolis, without demanding 
more than one per cent. of the 
rainfall of England. A daily distri- 
bution of equal amount would 
destroy all the pestilential refuse 
of our cities, towns, and rural 
villages. 

In the concentration of this re- 
fuse we confront a great danger. 
It is one which, unless met by 
adequate forethought and _ intel- 
ligence, may prove almost un- 
manageable. At no time in the 
history of the world can we find an 
instance of people who did at the 
same time so much and so little 
as we are now doing—so much 
to remove from immediate view 
that which is unpleasant, so little 
to prevent the creation of nuisances 
ten times as deadly as those which 
we hurry from our houses. Unless 
some wise, patient, exhaustive 
theory be directed to the entire 
question of the urban and outfall 
circulation of the waters of Eng- 
land, we shall find our dangers and 
difficulties in this matter increase 
year by year. 
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THE HON. MRS. NORTON AND MARRIED WOMEN. 


N the qualities of brilliancy and 
eloquence, Mrs. Norton was the 
most distinguished literary woman 
of her time. As a novelist she was 
chiefly known; but Mrs. Norton’s 
most brilliant and eloquent composi- 
tions were not works of fiction. Her 
style was not employed in its per- 
fection to protest against any other 
wrongs or to depict other sorrows 
than those which had pierced her 
own heart. This is not an imputation 
of selfishness ; it is merely an illus- 
tration of the fact that the highest 
and most successful efforts of genius 
are those which have their inspira- 
tion from the deepest feelings. 

Mrs. Norton’s finest writings re- 
lated to her condition as a married 
woman, and these have been brought 
but little to the notice of the public ; 
not because she desired privacy—in 
a letter to the present writer she 
said, ‘ I do not shrink from publicity 
as to a single word I have printed’ 
—but because of the personality 
with which those writings are per- 
vaded. It is not my intention to 
revive by any unnecessary allusion 
the recollection of those wrongs the 
burden of which forced from Mrs. 
Norton such passionate eloquence. 
It is to her legal disabilities as a 
married woman, illustrated by her- 
self, that the present reference will 
be confined. No hope is more 
anxiously urged in those appeals 
than that the outpouring of her 
own indignation may, by produc- 
ing amendment of the laws con- 
cerning married women, have a 
useful result. ‘I do not consider 
this my cause,’ she wrote in her 
‘ Letter to the Queen’—‘ though it 
isa cause of which (unfortunately 
for me) I am an illustration. It is 
the cause of ALL the women ;’ and as 
a knight devotes his sword, so she 
consecrated her pen first and chiefly 


’ 


to enmity against those laws which 
still deny legal equality and even 
legal existence to married women. 
In some minor points, the laws re- 
lating to married women have been 
amended; but the ‘ non-existence’ 
against which she protested, and, 
substantially, the status of a married 
woman, remain unaltered. There 
has been no change since the time 
when Mrs. Norton wrote—when 
Sir Erskine Perry proposed in the 
House of .Commons to give them 
legal existence in terms very similar 
to those of the Bill which Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre again introduced in a most 
able speech in 1868, and to those in 
which Lord Coleridge made an 
equally ineffective proposal last year. 

A husband cannot now confiscate 
the earnings of his wife, but he can 
paralyse her power of earning by 
prohibition. When inquiry was 
made into the amount of Mrs. 
Norton’s literary earnings, which, 
as the law then stood, were the 
property of her husband, she de- 
clared the proceeding had made her 
dream that her 


. . . gift of writing was meant for a higher 
and stronger purpose—that gift which came, 
not from man, but from God, It was meant 
to enable me to rouse the hearts of others 
to examine into all the gross injustice of 
these laws—to ask the ‘ nation of gallant 
gentlemen’ whose countrywoman I am, for 
once to hear a woman’s pleading on the 
subject. Not because I deserve more at 
their hands than other women. Well I 
know, on the contrary, how many hundreds, 
infinitely better than I—more pious, more 
patient, less rash under injury —have 
watered their bread with tears! My plea 
to attention is, that in pleading for myself, 
I am able to plead for all these others. 
Not that my sufferings or my deserts are 
greater than theirs; but that I combine 
with the fact of having snffered wrong, 
the power to comment on and explain the 
cause of that wrong, which few women are 
able to do. 

For this, I believe God gave me the 
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power of writing. To this I devote that 
power. . . . I deny that this is my personal 
cause ; it is the cause of all the women of 
England. If I could be justified and happy 
to-morrow I would still labour in it; and 
if I were to die to-morrow it would still be 
a satisfaction to me that I had so striven. 


Mrs. Norton suffered because she 
was a woman. Had her case been 
that of a man, the result could 
have left no such trouble in the 
path of life. She had the personal 
sympathy of the King (William 
1V.); the friendly aid of the King 
of the Belgians : 


He who learned perhaps to feel more, 
having suffered more than others; and 
who remembered me in my early girlkood, 
and in my mother’s home; he who was 
husband and father to the heirs of the 
English Crown ; and who in the pride and 
prime of his own youth saw the sun set one 
December night on that triumphantly 
happy position, and saw it rise—a childless 
widower. 


She had with her— 


Public opinion and the good wishes of good 
hearts. To whatend? Vain, though not value- 
less, has been this accumulation of kind- 
ness, from friends, relatives, and strangers, 
for want of such laws of protection! They 
could pity, but they could not help... . 
It is a glorious thing that the Law should 
be stronger than the Throne. It is one 
of dear boastful England’s proudest blind 
boasts. But it is mo¢ a glorious thing that, 
being stronger than the Throne, it should 
be weaker than the subject : and that that 
which even a king can only do within a 
certain limit—(oppress or uphold)—may 
be done with boundless irresponsible power 
in the one single relation of husband and 
wife. 


When Mrs. Norton wrote thus 
in 1855, the Law relating to Hus- 
band and Wife was in a somewhat 
different condition from that which 
obtains at present. It was different 
in regard to Divorce, to the Cus- 
tody of Infants, and to the Pro- 
perty of Married Women. I pro- 

ose to show, as far as possible in 

rs. Norton’s own words, but en- 
tirely in harmony, as I believe, 
with her opinions, what has been 
the extent of those reforms, and in 
what directions they have been in- 
sufficient. At that time, divorce 
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was a ‘luxury for the rich, to be 
obtained only by special enactment 
in the House of Lords.’ Bat for 
women there was neither justice 
nor divorce. Lord Brougham had 
lately affirmed in his place in Par. 
liament concerning a case which 
had come before him as one of the 
Law Lords: ‘In that action the 
character of the woman was at 
immediate issue, although she was 
not prosecuted. The consequence 
not unfrequently was, that the cha- 
racter of a woman was sworn 
away; instances were known in 
which, by collusion between the 
husband and a pretended paramour, 
the character of the wife has been 
destroyed. All this could take 
place, and yet the wife had no 
defence; she was excluded from 
Westminster Hall, and behind her 
back, by the principles of our juris. 
prudence, her character was tried.’ 

No Law Court could then divorce 
in England. A special Act of Par. 
liament annulling the marriage was 
passed for each case. The House 
of Lords granted this almost as a 
matter of course to the husband 
who could pay for it, but not to 
the wife. In only four recorded in- 
stances (two of which were cases 
of incest) did a wife obtain a di- 
vorce. Addressing the Queen, Mrs. 
Norton wrote : 


In an old-fashioned book (written bya 
favourite of your Majesty’s uncle, George 
IV.) the author says: ‘1f a poor man were 
to appear in the lobby of the House of 
Lords, praying to be divorced gratis from 
his wife, it is likely that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms would take him for some poor lunatic, 
and send him to Bedlam. 


The law on this great matter has 
since that time been changed by 
three statutes. The Divorce and 
Matrimonial Act, passed shortly 
after the publication of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s eloquent pamphlet, established 
the new Court; and it was pro 
vided that either husband or wile 
might obtain a divorce on ‘the 
ground of adultery, but the wife 
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can only present a petition for 
divorce upon allegation that the 
marital offence has been accom- 
panied by cruelty ordesertion. By 
a subsequent Act the power of 
decreeing divorce was given to the 
Judge Ordinary, without reference 
to colleagues, with the provision 
that the decree must be ‘ nisi,’ and 
not final, for at least three months. 
The third statute relieved the clergy 
of the Church of England as by 
law established from obligation to 
perform the religious office at the 
marriage of any divorced person. 
The supplementary provisions of the 
law are ;—as to condonation—that 
parties who, after the offence 
charged, have consented to live 
again as husband and wife, cannot 
obtain a divorce. Judicial separa- 
tion may be decreed on the ground 
of adultery (on the part of the man 
without desertion or cruelty), or 
upon proof of cruelty or desertion. 
After such separation a woman is 
as a single woman in everything 
except remarriage ; and even prior 
to a decree of separation, a woman 
may obtain legal protection for any 
property which may result from 
her own industry. 

Mrs. Norton’s infant children 
were taken from her under circum- 
stances which could be repeated 
to-day, the blameless wife having 
power to reclaim them only by 
petition. The natural claim of the 
mother to the care and guardian- 
ship of her infant children is not 
acknowledged by the law. But 
there was no power of petition when 
she wrote : 

At that time the law was (and I thank 
God I believe I was greatly instrumental 
in changing that law) that a man might 
take children from the mother at any age, 
and without any fault or offence on her 
part. There had been an instance in which 
the hushand seized and carried away a 
suckling infant, as his wife sate nursing it 
in her own mother’s house. Another in 
which the husband, being himself in prison 
for debt, gave his wife's legitimate child 
to the woman he cohabited with. A third 
{in which the parties were of high rank), 
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where the husband deserted his wife; 
claimed the babe born after his desertion 
(having already his other children); and 
left her to learn its death from the news 
papers! A fourth, in which the husband, 
living with a mistress, and travelling with 
her under his wife’s name, the latter ap- 
pealed for a separation to the Ecclesiastical 
Court; and the adulterous husband, to re- 
venge himself, claimed from her his three 
infant girls. In all these cases, and in all 
other cases, the claim of the father was 
held to be indisputable. There was no 
law then to help the mother, as there is no 
law now to help the wife. The blameless- 
ness of the mother signified nothing in 
those days, as the blamelessness of the wife 
signifies nothing in the present day. 


It was upon the occurrence of 
this cruel addition to her wrongs 
that the most eminent of the dis- 
tinguished counsel who had been 
opposed to Mrs. Norton’s claims, 
stated concerning her, that ‘there 
never was a more deeply injured 
woman.’ She herself wrote of it: 

What I suffered respecting those children 
God knows, and He only; what’I endured, 
and yet lived past—of pain, exasperation, 
helplessness, and despair, under the evil 
law which suffered any man, for vengeance 
or for interest, to tuke buby children from 
the mother—I shall not even try to explain. 
I believe men have no more notion of what 
that anguish is than the blind have of 
colours ; and I bless God that at least mine 
was one of the cases which called attention 
to the state of the law as it then existed. 

As it now exists, the English 
law defining the mother’s rights in 
regard to the care of children is, 
as Mrs. Norton has said, far from 
justice. The natural claim of the 
mother to guardianship on the 
death of the father is denied by 
Parliament ; and in case of sepa- 
ration or divorce, a blameless, vir- 
tuous woman, the only proper and 
efficient guardian of the children 
of a vicious and profligate father, 
is mocked by processes of law 
which, being complied with, enable 
her to obtain possession of her 
children, but only to the age of 
sixteen. ‘T'o get even this measure 
of justice she must exhibit the fact 
that it is not hers by law; she must 
petition a Judge of the Chancery 
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Division, who ‘may’ thereupon order 
that her claim, founded on natural 
right, upon most obvious, equity, 
and fraught with nothing but the 
clearest benefit to the infant chil- 
dren, shall be acknowledged. 
When this claim is again urged 
in Parliament, the following appeal 
by Mrs. Norton will surely be re- 
membered : 


Ah! how often in the course of this 
Session—in the course of this year—will 
the same men who read this appeal with a 
strong adverse prejudice, be roused by some 
thought in a favourite author; struck by 
some noble anecdote; touched by some beau- 
tiful pageant of human feeling, seen among 
glittering lights from a side box, chanted, 
perhaps, in a foreign tongue! And yet I 
have an advantage over these—for my his- 
tory is real. I know there is no poetry in 
it to attract you. . . . There was none of 
the ‘pomp and circumstance’ of those woes 
that affect you, when some faultless and 
impossible heroine makes you dream of 
righting all the wrongs in the world! But 
faulty as I may be—and prosaic and un- 
sympathised with as my —- might 
then be—it was unsust, and unjust because 
your laws prevent justice. Let that thought 
haunt you, through the music of your Son- 
nambulas and Desdemonas, and be with 
you in your readings of histories and ro- 
mances, and your criticisms on the juris- 
prudence of countries less free than our 
own. I really wept and suffered in my 
early youth—for wrong done not dy me, 
but to me, and the ghost of whose scandal 
is raised against me this day. 1 really 
suffered the extremity of earthly shame 
without deserving it (whatever chastise- 
ment my other faults may have deserved 
from Heaven). I really lost my young 
children—craved for them, struggled for 
them, was barred from them—and came 
too late to see one who had died a painful 
and convulsive death, except in his coffin. 
{ really have gone through much that, if it 
were invented, would move you; but being 
of your every-day world, you are willing it 
should sweep past like a heap of dead 
leaves on the stream of time, and take its 
place with other things that have gone 
drifting down— 


‘Ou va la feuille de Rose 
Et la feuille du Laurier!’ 

The third matter is that of the 
Property of Married Women. When 
Mrs. Norton first wrote on this 
subject, a married woman had no 
property, could have no property— 
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‘the power of earning, by literature 
—which fund (though it be the 
grant of Heaven and not the legacy 
of earth) is no more legally mine 
than my family property . . . the 
copyrights of my works, my very 
soul and brains are not my own.’ 

In concluding her ‘Letter to the 
Queen’ she wrote : 


Let the Lord Chancellor, whose office is 
thus described in Chamberlayne’s State of 
England—‘ To judge, not according to the 
Common Law, as other Civil Courts do, 
but to moderate the rigour of the Law, and 
to judge according to Equity, Conscience, 
and Reason; and his Oath is to do right 
to all manner of people, poor and rich, 
after the Laws and Customs of this Realm, 
and truly counsel the King ’—let the Lord 
Chancellor, I say, the ‘Summus Cancel- 
larius’ of Great Britain, cancel, accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of this realm 
of England, my right to the labour of my 
own brain and pen ; and docket it, among 
forgotten Chancery Papers, with a parody 
of Swift's contemptuous labelling— 

‘Only a Woman’s Pamphlet.’ 
But let the recollection of what I write 
remain with those who read; and above 
all, let the recollection remain with your 
Majesty, the one woman in England who 
cannot suffer wrong, and whose Royal 
assent will be formally necessary to any 
Marriage Reform Bill, which the Lord 
Chancellor, assembled Peers, and assembled 
Commons may think fit to pass, in the 
Parliament of this free nation, where, with 
a Queen on the throne, all other married 
women are legally ‘ NON-EXISTENT.’ 


That plea for ‘existence,’ thus 
put forward in 1855, Mrs. Norton 
renewed in 1874. But since 1873 
no change whatever has been made 
in the law affecting the property of 
married women. In 1874, she dis- 
tributed a few copies of a pamph- 
let entitled Taxation by an Ir- 
responsible Taxpayer, which bears 
neither a date nor the name of any 
publisher. The brochure deals with 
the grievances of the London rate- 
payer; for humour, it might have 
been written by her grandfather. 
Still she was ‘non-existent as & 
married woman. Non-existent for 
protection, but not non-existent for 
extortion... . Liable as a “ female 
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occupier” to pay taxes, but not able 
as a ‘‘ female occupier ” to hold my 
house except through trustees, or 
to compel by any process of law 
the payment of an agreed income.’ 
She had been libelled and ‘informed 
that being a married woman, I 
could not prosecute of myself, that 
my husband must prosecute. There 
could be no prosecution, and I was 
left to study the grotesque anomaly 
in law of having my defence made 
necessary—and made impossible—by 
the same person.’ She was over- 
charged in respect of her house, and 
the condition of the street in which 
she lived was neglected. She set 
herself to work upon the local 
authorities, and soon discovered that 
‘the ways of vestries (one of those 
corporate bodies without a con- 
science of whom Sydney Smith 
speaks) are past finding out.’ At 
last, ‘beginning to feel that curly 
irritation attributed proverbially to 
“the worm that is trodden upon,” ’ 
she insisted ‘on knowing whose 
business it was tosurvey.’ In the 
course of endeavouring to compel 
attention to the second head of 
complaint, she says: ‘I tried the 
simple and useful experiment of 
placing some waste sand, birdseed, 
withered chickweed, and refuse 
from a cage in the centre of the 
street opposite my door, where I 
had the satisfaction of seeing that 
it remained for more than ten days 
without being swept away.’ She 
proposed to the Vestry ‘that the 
elegant title of Chesterfield Street 
should be changed to Rumble Row, 
Oozy Lane, Parish Passage, or some 
other appropriate title.’ She asked 
to be informed ‘ why music should 
be hawked without a licence more 
than any other commodity ?’ She 
complained that while the ‘“ place of 
settlement” of any one of the dirty 
loungers who slouch along with 
greasy leather straps supporting 
discordant organs on their shoulders 
is “no affair of the parish,”’ another 
man is incarcerated for spouting 
VOL. XVIL—NO. ©. NEW SERIES. 
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passages from Shakespeare’s Richard 
IIT. and bidding a policeman (in 
that esteemed dramatist’s words) 
“take any form but that,” while 
English children “ found begging ” 
or “ sleeping under archways” are 
(very properly) packed off to 
schools and reformatories to learn 
more regular habits of life.’ She 
declared that ‘the vigorous grasp 
of justice which squeezes pence from 
penny earnings for the compulsory 
education of the little truant who 
prefers the furrows of the plough 
to the path of knowledge—grows 
delicately helpless and relaxed when 
dealing with aristocratic neglect ;’ 
and cited ‘ Lord Justice James, who 
in deciding a Chancery suit this 
spring, observed : “‘A man may leave 
a good wife and deserving children 
penniless, and bestow the whole of 
his fortune upon the vilest com- 
panions of his profligacy and most 
wicked accomplices of his crimes, 
and the law cannot gainsay him.” ’ 
The Law relating to the Pro- 
perty of Married Women has been 
amended, not in the spirit of justice, 
but with a grudging sense of expe- 
diency which has left it more full 
of anomalies than before. It is 
doubtful if the power of a married 
woman to engage in any remunera- 
tive occupation is not dependent on 
the will of her husband; it is cer- 
tain he may prohibit her from 
earning anything. But if her occu- 
pation brings profits, those profits 
are now unquestionably her own. 
The payment due for her brain work 
or handicraft has, since 1870, ceased 
to be legally due and payable to her 
husband. If she inherit property 
by intestacy of the late owner, that 
is her own, but no bequest above 
2ool. can belong to a married wo- 
man. No amendment of the law 
has touched her status; she is now 
as non-existent as she was before 
Mrs. Norton was born; she may 
be libelled with impunity ; she can- 
not sue or be sued ; all her personal 
property passes to her husband at 
MM 
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the day of marriage, and his by the 
same process is the rental of her 
real property. When the Married 
Women’s Property Bill was passed 
to the House of Lords in 1870, it 
contained two harmoniousand inter- 
‘dependent provisions. One pro- 
vided that a wife might retain as 
her own the property she possessed 
before marriage; the other, that a 
husband should no longer be liable 
for debts which his wife had con- 
tracted before marriage. The House 
of Lords held the former to be re- 
volutionary, and strack it out; but 
their lordships, in their wisdom, 
retained the latter, and so left un- 
married female traders with injured 
credit, and tradesmen generally 
with no remedy against a default- 
ing bride. The Act of 1870 thus 
provided women—it has been sug- 
gested by way of dowry—with a 
mode of cheating creditors. Women 
who could obtain goods on credit 
before marriage could avoid pay- 
ment by matrimony; and one case 
is on record in which a costly 
pianoforte was obtained in this 
way. The Act of 1870 absolved 
the husband from liability; and the 
wife, remaining non-existent, could 
not be sued. But this legislative 
blunder had cruel consequences for 
women traders, who could obtain 
no credit when there was ground 
for suspicion that by accepting the 
non-existence of married women 
they might defraud a creditor. That 
tradesmen—electors and fathers— 
should be cheated, was to Parlia- 
ment intolerable, and haste was 
made, upon discovery of the defect 
in 1874, to put a patch upon this 
loose place in the Act of 1870. It 
was enacted—not that the wife 
should be responsible for the debts 
incurred before marriage, which 
‘would have implied the legal ex- 
istence of a married woman too 
strongly—but that a husband should 
be liable for such debts to the ex- 
tent of the property she brought 
him at the marriage. As a measure 
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of justice, this is, perhaps, the most 
faulty that was ever enacted, not 
only as to women, but as to creditors, 
Suppose a great singer or artist to 
have owed 1,000/. on her marria, 
day, and to have no cash but that 
in her purse, and the saleable value 
of her trousseau and ornaments, and 
that afterwards she earns 1,000l. a 
month in the season, her creditors 
cannot obtain a penny; she cannot 
be made to pay, though her per. 
sonal income should rise to 10,000l. 
@ year. 

When it was proposed, in 1870, 
that by contracting marriage a 
woman should not forfeit her pro- 
perty, Lord Penzance, then Judge 
Ordinary in the Divorce Conrt, 
made a speech, of which the ré. 
chauffée was again served up in the 
last Session of Parliament. His 
lordship suggested that if a mar. 
ried woman could hold property, 
she would go into partnership with 
some cousin ‘who need not be a 
woman.’ Lord Westbury had a fear 
that if some one left her 20,000. 
she would spend it on a diamond 
necklace. The Times, in a most 
liberal article, ridienled these absurd 
alarms, suggested that Lord Pen- 
zance’s judgment had been ‘ wa’ 
by the nature of his duties ;’ that 
being ‘accustomed to see nothing 
but the ugly side of matrimonial 
nature,’ he might ‘be excused for 
taking a sort of Old Bailey view of 
the marriage state, and particularly 
for looking upon wives as a set of 
extravagant queans, with whom 
flirtation is only kept short of adul- 
tery by the fear of himself and the 
machinery he directs.’ And with 
regard to all such arguments the 
Times asked, ‘Is there any reason 
to suppose that she will be the less 
faithful to the marriage relation 
when she has the responsibility of 
property, and when society looks to 
her to advance the interests of her 
children, than when she is depen- 
dent for everything upon her hus- 
band ; and, on his failing her, must 
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look to some friend who, to use 
Lord Penzance’s phrase, ‘‘ need not 
bea woman”? We believe that the 
case of a married woman does not 
differ from that of all other human 
beings, in the fact that a certain 
degree of pecuniary independence 
tends to the promotion of morality 
and the proper fulfilment of the 
duties of life.’ 

Lord Coleridge, in the past year, 
introduced a Bill which would have 
given effect to these sentiments, 
and full legal existence to a mar- 
ried woman. But it was hustled 
out of the House of Peers by the 
Lord Chancellor, who for the occa- 
sion reproduced the ‘Old Bailey 
view’ of Lord Penzance. Lord 
Coleridge has the support in this 
matter of another very distinguished 
Judge. The Master of the Rolls 
has declared that to him ‘ it is not 
intelligible upon what principle a 
woman should be considered inca- 
pable of contracting, immediately 
after she has, with the sanction of 
the law, entered into the most 
important contract conceivable.’ 
Sir George Jessel has further 
pointed to the fact that ‘the slavery 
laws of antiquity are the origin of 
the Common Law upon this subject,’ 
and has expressed his astonishment 
‘that a law founded upon such 
principles should have survived to 
the nineteenth century.’ ‘The rule 
in this matter ’—I am quoting the 
words of Mr. Mill—‘is simple; 
whatever would be the wife’s or 
husband’s, if they were not married, 
should be under their exclusive 
control during marriage; which 
need not interfere with the power 
to tie up property by settlement, 
in order to preserve it for children. 
Some ple are sentimentally 
shocked at the idea of a separate 
interest in money matters, as incon- 
sistent with the fusion of two lives 
into one. For my own part, I am 
one of the strongest supporters of 
community of goods, when resulting 
from entire unity of feeling in the 
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owners, which makes all things 
common between them. But I have 
no relish for a community of goods 
resting on the doctrine that what 
is mine is yours, but what is yours 
is not mine ; and I should prefer to 
decline entering into such a com- 
pact with anyone, though I were 
myself the person to profit by it.’ 

In no point did Mrs. Norton find 
the law relating to the Property of 
Married Women more galling than 
in the nullity of a contract, securing 
her income during separation, which 
was ‘repudiated on the legal tech- 
nicality that “‘ man and wife being 
one, a man could not contract with 
his own wife.”’ But at all points 
she was met and injured by the 
laws. 

When Englishmen beat General 
Haynau in rude recompense for his 
alleged flogging of Hungarian wo- 
men, a charge which the General 
denied, Mrs. Norton asked: ‘Is 
there no pain and degradation 
except physical pain and degrada- 
tion? Is there no indecency but 
in ideas of nudity? No barbarity 
but in stripes and blows? The 
Haynaus of England are they who 
will not help to change such laws ! 
Had I been a man I would have 
worked out their revision and re- 
form; but I am only a woman— 
and, in the land which my Queen 
governs, women count for nothing 
in important matters.’ Then, with 
reviving eloquence, she resolved, 
‘woman though I be,’ she would do 
what she could, and saying, ‘ This is 
not a day to smile at any boast of 
what accidental circumstances or 
individual energy may bring about,’ 
drew this beautiful illustration: 


Sixty-eight years ago, on the deck of a 
vessel struggling through a stormy passage 
to the Isle of Martinique, sate the mourn- 
ful mother of a little girl only three years 
old. This mother was young, beautiful, 
forsaken. Her husband, being weary of 
her, had become ‘a little profligate’—and 
the wife, yearning—as many a broken- 
hearted girl has yearned before, under such 
circumstances of neglect and disappoint- 
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ment—for the old dear home of her child- 
hood, was returning to her parents and 
friends. There was no fierceness in that 
woman’s heart. Her grief was the gentle 
grief of Faust’s Margaret : 
‘Ich wein’—ich wein’—ich weine!’ 

In love and generous devotion through life, 
she had scarcely her equal; and she had 
through life the fate those women who 
seem to deserve it least, oftenest obtain. 
For that mournful Creole, weeping alone 
on the stormy seas—helplessly returning 
to her own family—was Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, the neglected wife of the Comte 
de Beauharnais, afterwards the repudiated 
Empress of Napoleon I., and that little 
child—who sate trembling in the storm by 
its mother’s side—was Hortense, after- 
wards Queen of Holland, and mother of 
Napoleon III. 


‘The greater part of what women 
write about women is mere syco- 
phancy to men.’ That was Mr. 
Mill’s opinion, and it is true toa 
certain extent even of Mrs. Norton. 
She resembled Madame de Staél in 
this amiable weakness. ‘ Un homme 
peut braver l’opinion; une femme 
doit s’y soumettre,’ is the motto of 
Delphine. The title-page of Mrs. 
Norton’s boldest and best work, ‘A 
Letter to the Queen,’ from which 
some of my quotations have been 
made, has for a motto, ‘Only a 
woman’s hair.’ Injustice called from 
her eloquent and passionate protest ; 
she claimed ‘ protection’ from the 
law. The true right of women— 
that of equality before the law—she 
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never put forward; she was apt to 
confuse that claim with a plea for 
natural equality, which can be no 
creation of Parliament, and has 
nothing whatever to do with law. 
She declared her ‘honest convic- 
tion to be’ that ‘women have 
one RIGHT (perhaps that only 
one). They have a right, founded 
on nature, equity, and religion, to 
the protection of man.’ She was 
bitterly conscious that in her own 
case even this pitiful claim had 
been denied. Had she been less 
unhappy, less conscious of her per- 
sonal petition, she would have been 
more stubborn; her claim would 
have been a larger petition of right. 
She was over-weighted with the 
burden of her own sorrows. She 
was the victim of bad laws. But 
her hope that her sufferings would 
be the seed of reform, was a well. 
grounded hope. Her belief that 
such examples are ‘ the little hinges 
on which the great doors of justice 
are made to turn’ had a sure 
foundation; and the only prophecy 
on which she ventured has been 
verified, and will be further verified. 
It was this: ‘In our little corner 
of the earth—where so much be- 
sides is busy and fermenting for 
change—the time is ripely come for 
alteration in the laws for women. 
And they will be changed.’ 


ArtTuur ARNOLD. 











PAUL JONES, 


N the January number of this 
I Magazine I related one of our 
past experiences of a bold and ener- 
getic corsair ; but Thurot is not the 
only man who, in spite of our naval 
power, has spread alarm along our 
coasts ; and the lesson is too impor- 
tant to be lightly set aside. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to follow up that 
story with an account of the remark- 
able man whosename served for many 
yearsas the controller of the peace of 
northern nurseries—a police duty 
that has more recently, as I am 
told, been entrusted to the Jabber- 
wock or the Bandersnatch. 

It is close on one hundred years 
since an unnamed minstrel of the 
streets sang in a ballad more frank 
than polite : 

Of — and statesmen I'll just mention 
our 

That cannot be matched if we trace the 
world o’er ; 

For none of such fame ever stept o’er the 
stones 


As Germaine, Jemmy Twitcher, Lord North 
and Paul Jones. 


Of the first three members of this 
quartette, I have nothing to say 
here ; their misdeeds are chronicled 
in every English history. The 
fourth is, to most English readers, 
only a name, or if he is anything 
more, he is ‘the pirate. Paul 
Jones strongly objected to the word 
as applied to himself; he had, he 
said, looked in the dictionary, and 
found the meaning of pirate to be 
‘an enemy of mankind.’ Now, he 
was not the enemy of mankind, but 
only the enemy of England. 

Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, 

Though I confess, on base and ground 
enough, 

Orsino’s enemy. 


With a tu quogue argument, not 
wanting in ingenuity, he urged, 
that as England was then at war 
with the whole of America, the 
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greater part of Europe, and much 
of Asia, not to speak of a bit of 
Africa, she, in point of fact, came 
as near being the enemy of man- 
kind as could well be conceived ; 
that England was therefore the 
pirate, not Paul Jones. 

But pirate or not, the centenary 
of his appearance as an enemy in 
English waters seems a fitting time 
to relate the story of his career and 
to examine into his conduct. In 
doing so I shall endeavour to write 
as becomes a student of naval his- 
tory, not as a professed eulogist, 
still less as an angry reviler. If I 
can do this I may claim some de- 
gree of merit ; for though the life of 
Paul Jones has often been written, 
it has never yet been written except 
in a tone of extravagant praise or 
of senseless disparagement. It is 
not so that any man’s life ought 
to be written. Fas est ab hoste 
doceri. If Paul Jones did us great 
harm at a very trying period of our 
history, it is worth our while seri- 
ously and calmly to inquire what 
he did, how he did it, and how, in 
the future, similar harm, injury, or 
insult is to be guarded against. 

The lives of Paul Jones, to which 
I have just referred, divide them- 
selves broadly into the two classes 
I have named. The latter are 
either chap books or are based on 
chap books: they were dictated by 
ignorance, or spite, or panic: they 
have little or no foundation in fact, 
and, as historical records, they are 
of no value whatever. The others, 
whatever pretext of originality they 
make, may be virtually resolved 
into two, which, being written or 
edited under a strong personal as 
well as national bias, call for great 
caution in accepting their state- 
ments. Of these, one was pub- 
lished as far back as 1825: its 
author, Mr. Sherburne, was Regis- 
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trar of the United States’ Navy, and 
had access to many public records 
and papers, which he quotes from 
or embodies: he was also able to col- 
lect various private or semi-private 
letters, and was on terms of fami- 
liar and domestic intimacy with 
men who had themselves taken part 
in the events he has described. He 
is thus, in many respects, a compe- 
tent witness, and is entitled to 
every consideration which his 
avowed partisanship permits. The 
other, published in 1830, is based 
on certain private papers in the 
possession of Miss Janette Taylor, 
a niece of Paul Jones: it supple- 
ments the first in many interesting 
points, but is, more even than Mr. 
Sherburne’s, Jones’s own account 
of his conduct under circumstances 
which writers less partial than him- 
self might well speak of in less 
favourable.terms.' 

John Paul was born in Scotland, 
in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
in the parish of Kirkbean,? on the 
6th of July, 1747. About his birth 
and early years there was no ro- 
mance whatever, and there is no 
mystery. He was of respectable 
though humble parentage; his 
father, John Paul, being head gar- 
dener to Mr. Craik, of Arbigland, 
and his mother, Jean Macduff, the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer. 
He was the youngest of five chil- 
dren—two, still younger, dying in 
infancy. He received the ordinary 
education of a Scottish peasant lad 
at the parish school, and at the age 
of twelve was bound apprentice on 
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board the Friendship, of White- 
haven, a ship belonging to Mr. 
Younger, a merchant in the Ameri- 
can trade. His first voyage was to 
the Rappahannock. 

Neither is there anything re. 
markable, romantic, or mysterious 
in his early career. He is described 
as steady, anxious to learn, and de- 
voting much of his spare time on 
shore to study. His elder brother 
had settled in Virginia, where he 
was doing well; and with him, in a 
society above what he might other- 
wise have had access to, young Paul 
seems to have resided whilst in 
America. After he had made a few 
voyages in this service, Mr. Younger 
failed, and the boy, thrown out of 
employment, obtained a berth as 
third mate on board the King George 
of Whitehaven, a slaver. He re. 
mained in her, or under the same 
owners, for some three or four years. 
He was nineteen when he was ap- 
pointed first mate of the Two Friends 
of Jamaica, also a slaver, and in her 
he continued for two years. Alto- 
gether, he would appear to have 
served in the not very ennobling 
capacity of mate of a slaver for not 
less than five years, up to the critical 
age of twenty-one; and thongh he 
then left the Two Friends and the 
slave trade, there is not theslightest 
authority for saying, as Captain 
Mackenzie has said, that he did so 
‘impelled by an irresistible feeling 
of disgustat the crueltiesand horrors 
with which it was attended.’ There 
is simply no evidence as to the cause 
of his leaving the Two Friends: he 


1 Of the other Lives of Paul Jones, I may mention one by Captain A. Slidell Mac- 


kenzie, U.S.N., which, take it all in all, is the most satisfactory that has been published; 
and a short one by Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, in his Lives of Distinguished American 


Naval Officers. In these there is nothing original, and their value is purely critical. 
There is also one more, which is of no value, but which, on account of its preten- 
sions, ought not to be overlooked: its title is, Mémoires de Paul Jones... . écrit 
par lwi-méme en Anglais, et traduits sous ses yeux par le citoyen André, An, VI. 1798. 
It is probable enough that the subject-matter was furnished by Jones, but rather, I 
incline to think, as current gossip than in a written form. 

2 A distinguished officer of our navy was also born in Kirkbean—Admiral John Camp- 
bell. He was the son of the parish minister; entered into the service as a volunteer 
from a small coasting vessel in which he was apprentice; served as a petty officer with 
Anson, in the Centurion ; was Flag —_ to Hawke at Quiberon Bay, and Captain of 
the Fleet under Keppel in the action off Ushant. 
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may have quarrelled with the skip- 
per; but as he went home a pas- 
senger in a brigantine, the John of 
Kirkcudbright, it is perhaps more 
likely that five or six years of a 
tropical climate, of the coast of 
Africa and the slave trade, had told 
on his health, and had made him 
desirous of a change. It is also 
likely enough that, after serving 
actually at sea for nine years, he 
thought himself fit for a higher 
rank than that of mate of a slaver, 
and had determined to chance the 
finding it. 

Fortune stood his friend. The 
master and the mate of the John 
both died on the homeward voyage ; 
the passenger, John Paul, took the 
command and brought the vessel 
safely to Kirkcudbright; and the 
owners, to whom he was thus intro- 
duced, appointed him, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, to the 
joint office of master and super- 
eargo. In command of the John, 
he made two voyages to the West 
Indies ; and his owners having then 
dissolved partnership, he seems to 
have been engaged for some time 
in smuggling between the Isle of 
Man and the Solway Frith. 

It is only natural that there 
should be some little doubt as to 
this period of Paul’s life. A 
smuggler, who afterwards attains 
some social distinction, is scarcely 
likely to speak too plainly of the 
past; and his American biographers, 
_—~ of their hero’s reputation, 

ve maintained that he was en- 
gaged in legitimate trade. They 
have argued that between home 
ports—between the Isle of Man 
and England or Scotland—smug- 
gling was out of the question. A 
reminiscence of Dirk Hatteraick 
might have corrected such an error, 
even had they no other sources of 
knowledge; for, in point of fact, 
smuggling continued to be carried 
on between the Isle of Man and 
England until the customs dues 
were equalised in 1853. 

Whether smuggling did or did 
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not agree with Paul’s prospects we 
have no certain knowledge. A year 
or two later he was in command of 
the Betsey of London, in the West 
Indian trade, and was afterwards 
trading on his own account at 
Tobago and Grenada. To enter on 
this business he must have had some 
capital, and that, we must suppose, 
he got together by his smuggling 
speculations. In 1773 his brother 
in Virginia died without children 
and intestate, leaving, it is said, a 
considerable property. John Paul 
‘ took charge of the estate on behalf 
of his family,’ but it does not appear 
that the family ever got one penny 
of it. It is impossible to say what 
became of this money: perhaps 
it had no real existence; perhaps it 
was swallowed by the ventures in 
Tobago or Grenada; perhaps it was 
squandered in reckless dissipation : 
there is simply no evidence. A 
confused letter written by John 
Paul four years later speaks of some 
1,200. as due to him from Tobago ; 
but how or why these debts had 
been left outstanding for so long a 
time is not explained. All that 
seems certain is, that after his 
brother’s death he spent the next 
two years in America, and most of 
the time, according to his own 
statement in the letter just referred 
to, in a state of poverty, almost of 
destitution. 

Whether a bustling, energetic 
man like John Paul would subsist 
for twenty months on a small sum 
if he had a good business, may 
seem more than doubtful. Of his 
reasons for so subsisting, for aban- 
doning, at theage of twenty-six, both 
his business as a merchant and his 
calling as a seaman to go into 
hiding so close that all the researches 
of his admiring biographers have 
not been able to find out where he 
was or what he was doing, there is 
not a trace ; and we cannot be sur- 
prised that the world, and those 
who know the world such as Sir 
Peter Teazle described it, have been 
ready to doubt both the honesty of 
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John Paul and the purity of John 
Paul’s character. 

From this mysterious. hiding he 
emerged in December 1775, and, 
under the assumed name of Jones— 
an alias which his future career 
rendered notorious—joined the re- 
volationary navy, then first forming. 

I have been thus particular in 
tracing the early life of John Paul, 
because its detail, uninteresting in 
itself, appears to offer some explana- 
tion of both his character and his 
choice of a career. A peasant lad, 
who had been knocking about the 
world in small trading ships from 
the time he was twelve years old ; 
who had served during five or six 
years, as he was growing from boy- 
hood into manhood, on board a 
slaver; a Manx smuggler, a ruined 
merchant, a possible fraudulent bank- 
rupt, or too clever executor, is not the 
man whose path we should expect 
to find obstructed by needless or 
even customary scruples. The 


world was his oyster: with his 


sword he would open it. He felt 
himself capable of achieving dis- 
tinction, if only he had a field for 
his talents; and he had seen enough 
to make him believe that in the war 
then breaking out, the revolutionary 
side would give him the greatest 
opportunities. To him, country was 
an idle word, patriotism an unknown 
idea. Through life, the one object 
of his worship and admiration was 
himself. It has been urged plausibly 
enough, that mere selfishness or 
greed would have prompted John 
Paul to have sought for service 
rather in command of a privateer, 
and to have cruised against English 
commerce, which would have been 
decidedly more lucrative than ser- 
vice on board a ship of war. It 
does not, however, follow that John 
Paul so considered it. He may— 
for aught we know to the contrary 
—have been unable to find a mer- 
chant willing to entrust him with 
a command. He may have felt 
that a commission in the national 
navy would gratify his vanity more 
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than sacks of dollars or doubloons, 
He was—his whole after life proves 
him to have been—the vainest of 
men; and it is quite possible that 
on this, the turning point of his 
career, it was his vanity that 
steered his selfishness. It may, 
indeed, be called—as Captain 
Mackenzie has called it—‘a spirit 
of adventure and a chivalrous long- 
ing for glory :’ I have no objection: 
it is merely another and euphuistic 
way of saying the same thing: but 
I altogether deny the ‘enthusiasm 
in the cause of America.’ 

But whatever were the guiding 
motives of Paul, or Jones as he 
now became, what is certain is that 
he applied for and obtained a com- 
mission in the newly born conti- 
nental navy; that in December 
1775 he was appointed first lieu- 
tenant of the Alfred, a frigate of 
thirty guns and three hundred men, 
the flagship of Commodore Hop- 
kins ; and that he served in her in 
the first operation undertaken by 
an American squadron—the attack 
on and capture of New Providence 
—and on the 6th of April, 1776, as 
they were returning, in the engage- 
ment with the English twenty-gun 
frigate, Glasgow. The six American 
ships, badly fitted, badly manned, 
badly officered, were beaten off: 
notwithstanding their enormous 
superiority in numbers, the Glasgow, 
after a running fight of several 
hours’ duration, had one man killed 
and three wounded ; a fact thatspeaks 
for itself as to the worthlessness of 
an improvised navy and untrained 
gunners. 

After this, Jones was appointed 
to the command of the Providence 
sloop, carrying twelve 4-pounders 
and employed in convoying Ameri- 
can ships along the coast, or in 
cruising against English commerce, 
in which he had a very marked 
success. On the 1st of September, 
he fell in with the Solebay, of 
twenty-eight guns, nine-pounders, 
near Bermuda, and, mistaking her 
for a merchant ship, ran down to 
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engage her. Between a frigate 
— as the Solebay and the ittle 
Providence, there could be no con- 
test: the sloop hauled her wind 
and endeavoured to escape; but 
the frigate outsailed her, and, 
after a chase of four hours, got 
within musket-shot on her lee 
quarter. The situation was critical. 
Jones edged away to leeward, 
so gradually that Captain Symonds 
of the Solebay probably thought 
that he was weathering on the 
chase; but having thus, without 
awakening suspicion, brought the 
frigate on her weather quarter, the 
Providence’s helm was put sharply 
up, and, crowding sail, she went off 
dead before the wind. The Sole- 
bay’s lee ports were closed, her lee 
guns apparently not cast loose ; and 
before she could follow, or get a 
gun to bear, the Providence was well 
away, on her best point of sailing. 
Jones’s escape is by no means with- 
out a parallel: that of Lord Dun- 
donald in the Pallas, from under 
the guns of three French line-of- 
battle ships, will probably at once 
recur to the reader, and other simi- 
lar instances might easily be found ; 
but itis no light praise to compare, 
even with a difference, the deed of 
an untried man and an untried 
crew, under the guns of an English 
frigate, with one of Dundonald’s 
smartest pieces of seamanship. 

A few days later, the Providence 
was again chased by the Milford, 
a frigate of the same force as the 
Solebay, but her she outsailed with 
ease, and the occurrence is no 
further noteworthy than as having 
given Jones the opportunity of 
writing a grandiloquent despatch. 
He was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Alfred for a cruise, 
and then again to the Providence ; 
and finally, after various plans and 
changes of plans, to the command 
of the Ranger, a new frigate-built 
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ship of 26 guns, which was ordered 
to cross over to France. 

His appointment is conveyed in 
a resolution of Congress dated 
June 14, 1777; the same which also 
decreed that ‘ the flag of the thir- 
teen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation ;’ and it is said, 
principally—I believe entirely—on 
Jones’s own authority, that this 
flag was first hoisted on board the 
Ranger, and by Jones’s own hands. 
But Jones also claimed to have 
hoisted, on board the Alfred, two 
years before, the earlier revolution- 
ary flag—a pine-tree, with a rattle- 
snake coiled round its root, and the 
motto, DON’T TREAD ON ME; and 
though it is undoubted that these 
flags were first hoisted at or within 
a few days of the dates named, and 
though there is nothing impossible 
involved in the statement that 
Jones hoisted them both for the 
first time, the coincidence is im- 
probable; and on such a point, 
flattering to his vanity, Jones’s 
unsupported testimony, difficult to 
contradict, is entitled to very little 
weight. 

The difficulties in the way of 
fitting out the Ranger were very 
great. The supply of stores was 
very scanty, and there was no 
money; it was the rst of Novem- 
ber before she sailed, and then with 
only a single suit of sails and one 
30-gallon cask of rum. The ship 
herself was of a scantling so slight 
that Jones determined not to take 
the quarter-deck or forecastle guns 
on board; and her armament was 
thus reduced to 18 guns on her 
main deck*—probably 9-pounders. 
On the passage, she showed herself 
extremely crank, and after her 
arrival at Nantes her masts had to 
be shortened and her stowage re- 


* I have here, and throughout, used the term main deck in its modern sense; in the 
last century what we now call the main deck was called the upper deck, and really was 
80 from the main to the foremast. 
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arranged, in hopes of making her 
stiffer ; but when all was done, she 
was still very far from being an 
efficient cruiser. 

The relations between England, 
France, and the revolted States of 
America were at this time peculiar. 
The Peace of Paris, in 1763, which 
had wound up the Seven Years’ 
War with England, still rankled in 
French bosoms. It was felt that, 
by its terms, this peace was a stand- 
ing injury and insult to France, 
to which the war had been a series 
of disasters and humiliations, sus- 
tained—it is difficult to apportion 
exactly the praise or blame—at the 
hands of Hawke and Conflans, 
Boscawen and De la Clue, Saun- 
ders, Wolfe, Pitt, and Madame de 
Pompadour. The French navy had 
been destroyed, the French colonial 
empire had been wiped out, and 
now, after fifteen years’ peace, 
nursing their strength, enlisting 
soldiers and building ships, under a 
new king and a male government, 
it was hoped that the time for 
revenge had arrived. There was 
no present cause of quarrel with 
England, but the French people 
caught eagerly at the idea of 
England’s embarrassment, and 
brought the pressure of what pub- 
lic opinion France had on the 
Government, which gave a not un- 
willing friendship to the American 
States, extended it into an official 
recognition, and, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, to a distinct treaty of 
alliance with ‘the United States of 
America,’ in which stand, amongst 
others, such articles as these : 


II. The essential and direct end of the 
present defensive alliance is to maintain 
effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and in- 
dependence, absolute and unlimited, of the 
said United States, as well in matters of 
government as of commerce. 

VIIL. Neither of the two parties shall 
conclude either truce or peace with Great 
Britain without the formal consent of the 
other, first obtained; and they mutuall 
engage not to lay down their arms until 
the independence of the United States shall 
have been formally or tacitly assured by 
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the treaty or treaties that shall terminate 
the war. 

Notwithstanding this, and though 
the American Commissioners, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and his colleagues, 
were publicly and officially received 
at the French Court, though the 
English seas swarmed with French 
privateers under the American flag, 
there was no declaration of war; 
and when, some few months after- 
wards, the English Government, 
weary of the duplicity of the 
French Ministry, and of the real 
though veiled hostility of the French 
people, forced their hand by seizing 
the Licorne (June 18, 1778), they 
and their partisans in England 
complained bitterly of the breach 
of international faith, in com- 
mencing hostile operations without 
a formal declaration. An amusing 
sample of this is contained in one 
of Mason’s letters to Horace Wal- 
pole, August 14, 1778: 


Our poor country (he says), from being 
once a well-bred gentleman, is now turned 
a downright blackguard. A gentleman, 
when he has received an affront, sends his 
challenge, and then fights his duel. A 
blackguard, in similar circumstances, drives 
his fist directly at the jowl of his adver- 
sary, and waives the ceremonial of the 
challenge. I leave you to make the appli- 
cation; only I protest that had Keppel 
been victorious, I should have hesitated 
about ringing the three cracked bells in my 
country steeple; for I can never think a 
fair victory can be gained over an enemy 
before war has been declared. 


We may think it strange that 
Mr. Mason, living in the society 
of the eighteenth century, should 
be so ignorant of the customs of the 
duello as not to know that disputes 
or quarrels between armed gen- 
tlemen were, by almost legal right, 
settled off-hand in a ‘casual ren- 
counter,’ or that his poetical read- 
ing did not furnish him with many 
a precedent; for, according to the 
text of the Fairy Queen, a mere 
unwelcome presence was, in the 
days of chivalry, sufficient reason 
for couching the ‘ steele-headed 
speare.’ His ignorance of historical 
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precedent is not so singular, for 
writers of the present day, men far 
above Mason in both knowledge 
and ability, have been influenced by 
a similar error. 

But, looking back through our 
modern annals, the fact stands out 
clearly that a declaration on either 
side, as a beginning of war, is very 
exceptional. The wars with Spain 
in 1588, in 1718, and in 1739; the 
wars with Holland in 1652, in 1665, 
and, infamy and all, in 1672; or 
with France in 1744, in 1755, and 
now again in 1778, were all opened 
by actual hostilities on the one part 
or the other, which, after a more or 
less long interval, a declaration 
sometimes followed. It is well that 
this should be remembered; for 
though international lawyers lay 
down the rule that hostilities, actu- 
ally undertaken, may be considered, 
at the option of the injured party, 
as equivalent to a declaration of 
war, there is a very general, but, 
as Ihave just shown, a very mis- 
taken idea that such a course is 
irregular, one that is not to be 
looked for—one, therefore, that need 
not be guarded against. 

Jones, having taken the Ranger 
from Nantes to Brest—and having 
on the way obtained, after some 
negotiation, and, as he asserted, 
for the first time, a return salute 
and the formal recognition of the 
American flag from M. de la Motte 
Piquet, commanding the French 
fleet in Quiberon Bay—refitted at 
Brest, and from there sailed on 
April 10 for a cruise. His local 
knowledge had suggested to him 
the possibility of harrying the coasts 
of the Irish Sea, of Cumberland, 
Wigton, or Kirkcudbright, Antrim, 
and the Isle of Man. He arrived 
on what may be considered as his 
station on April 18; and having a 
fair wind, determined to commence 
operations by burning the shipping 
in Whitehaven, a considerable port 
at the present time, but relatively 
of more importance a hundred 
years ago, when Liverpool and 
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Glasgow had not yet swallowed up 
all the American trade. But the 
next morning, as he was off the 
harbour, the wind freshened to 
a gale blowing dead on shore; 
and, far from being able to land his 
men, Jones had to exert himself 
to the utmost to save his ship. It 
was not without difficulty’ that he 
escaped from this very serious 
danger. 

On the 21st, being off the en- 
trance of Belfast Lough, he learned 
that the Drake, a sloop of war, was 
at anchor inside, and conceived 
the bold idea of carrying her by 
surprise. His plan was to run 
in in the dark, let go his anchor 
on top of the Drake’s, swing down 
across her bow, and board. It was 
not known, not even suspected, 
that an American cruiser was on 
the coast; some privateers had, 
indeed, been giving trouble, cap- 
turing and destroying coasting 
vessels and others; but the idea of 
one of these attacking a ship of 
war had probably never been en- 
tertained: for all practical pur- 
poses, to the officers and men of 
the Drake at anchor, it was a time 
of peace; and as was then, and 
for long after, the custom of the 
service, the watch was most negli- 
gently kept. It was a cold night, 
blowing fresh, and the chances are 
that not a dozen men on board were 
awake, whilst on shore there were 
neither forts nor soldiers. In any 
case, the Ranger was a heavier armed 
ship, and had alargership’s company 
than the Drake; and the plan, 
though dashing, was by no means 
extravagant. As it happened, how- 
ever, the Ranger’s anchor was not 
let go at the exact moment; the 
ship drifted clear of the Drake, and 
brought up a hundred yards or so 
on her quarter. Even then there 
was no alarm; and Jones, with apt 
presence of mind, immediately cut 
the cable, so as to make it appear 
that it had parted, and stretched 
out to seaward, intending to return 
and tryagain. But this be was not 
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able to do, for the wind freshened 
to a fierce gale, and he had again 
to provide for the Ranger’s safety, 
and to shelter under the lee of the 
Scotch coast. 

The next day, April 22, the 
weather had moderated, and he 
determined to have another try 
at Whitehaven. A light breeze 
brought the Ranger off the town 
in the early part of the night ; and 
by midnight the two boats, carrying 
thirty-one officers and men, all told, 
shoved off from the ship. They 
had hoped to be inside the harbour 
while it was still dark, but the 
strong ebb tide delayed them some- 
what, and, by the time they reached 
the outer pier, day was beginning 
to break. 

The harbour was, as it still is, 
dry at low water ; this Jones knew, 
and had counted on. The ships, 
to the number of nearly 300, of 
all sizes up to 400 tons burden, 
were helplessly aground; nor, if 
they were set on fire, could water 


possibly be got to extinguish the 


flames. One of the boats was sent 
to burn the ships on the north 
side ; Jones, with the other, landed 
on the New Quay; the West Pier 
had not then been built. At the 
land end of the quay stood a bat- 
tery, which had been built eighteen 
years before, after Thurot had 
frightened the burghers into some 
sense of possible danger; but the 
danger had been forgotten, and the 
battery had been neglected: it 
was little more than a ruin, armed 
with a few worn-out and honey- 
combed old guns, in charge of a 
few equally worn-out old pen- 
sioners, who at four o’clock in the 
morning were sound asleep in their 
beds. Jones, with a few men, 
clambered over the rampart of the 
‘battery,’ captured ‘the guard,’ 
and spiked ‘the guns,’ of which, 
he says, there were thirty ; he does 
not say what condition they were 
in. Then, leaving his party to set 
fire to the ships on the south side, 
he, with one man, went off to 
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another so-called battery, 200 yards 
distant, on the point of the beach 
opposite Tom Hurd’s rock: this 
had apparently no guard at all, 
and its guns, such as they were, 
were spiked without opposition. 

When he returned to the quay 
he found that his orders to set fire 
to the ships had been disobeyed ; 
the candles had burnt out and 
there was no light. The boat had 
come back from the north side 
without doing anything; the lieu. 
tenant in charge of it said that 
‘nothing could be gained by burn- 
ing poor people’s property ;’ the 
officer left in charge of the second 
party had, possibly, the same idea. 
It was almost sunrise; the inha- 
bitants were beginning to wake up, 
to assemble in alarm; and nothing 
was done. 

Jones, excessively angry, did at 
the last moment get a light, kindle 
with his own hands a large fire in 
the steerage of one ship, high and 
dry amongst a number of others, 
empty a tar barrel into the flames, 
and, having seen it well a-low, 
make off to his boat. It was time, 
for the sun was now up, and the 
townsmen were gathering in num- 
bers that threatened every moment 
to become formidable. But the 
guns, even if there were any that 
could be called serviceable—which 
is doubtful—had been spiked, and 
the boats effected their retreat with- 
out loss. One man only was miss- 
ing, and he had deserted ; he seems 
to have been a Whitehaven man, 
David Freeman by name; to have 
slipped away from his party in the 
grey of the morning, and to have 
done his best to wake up his fellow 
townsmen. It was thus to the 
double treachery of this rascal, as 
much as to the incapacity or senti- 
ment of the subordinate officers, 
that Whitehaven owed its safety. 

The injury to the English or Irish 
trade might have been enormous; 
as it was, the affair was regarded 
ratheras an insult, the irony of which 
was heightened by the fact that it 
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was offered on St. George’s Day; 
but that this insignificant little 
party, notwithstanding all delays 
of wind and tide, of fools and 
traitors, came still so near to the 
destruction of the town and the 
shipping, is a fact that no lapse of 
time should permit us to forget. 

Jones had a particular weakness, 
common perhaps to most self half- 
educated men, for fine writing, and 
his report of this attempt is very 
‘fine.’ ‘ The inhabitants,’ he says, 
‘began to appear in thousands, and 
individuals ran hastily towards us; 
I stood between them and the ship 
on fire with a pistol in my hand, 
and ordered them to retire, which 
they did with precipitation. The 
flames had already caught the rig- 
ging, and began to ascend the 
mainmast ; the sun was a full hour’s 
march above the horizon, and as 
sleep no longer ruled the world, it 
was time to retire. We re-em- 
barked without opposition, having 
released a number of prisoners, as 
our boats could not carry them. 
After all my people had embarked 
I stood upon the pier for a con- 
siderable space, yet no person ad- 
vanced. I saw all the eminences 
round the town covered with the 
amazed inhabitants.’ 

As soon as the boats got on board, 
the Ranger stood across into Kirk- 
cudbright Bay, and anchoring there, 
landed a small party on St. Mary’s 
Isle, a prettily wooded peninsula 
about a mile below the town, 
on which stood the house of the 
Earl of Selkirk. From early child- 
ish recollections, Jones had an ex- 
aggerated idea of the political im- 
portance of the Earl: it was there- 
fore his intention to carry him off 
as a prisoner; to hold him as, in 
some measure, a hostage for the 
safety of several self-called Ameri- 
cans, prisoners of war, and compel, 
or through his influence persuade, 
the English Government to acknow- 
ledge a system of exchange. Kid- 
napping a private gentleman, and 
constituting him a prisoner of 
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war, is an idea that in modern 
times has occurred only to Captain 
John Paul Jones; but it did occur 
to him, and Lord Selkirk’s acci- 
dental absence from home was the 
only reason why effect was not 
given to it. 

Jones, on learning that his pro- 
ject had thus fallen through, or- 
dered his men down to the boat. 
They remonstrated. They said that 
the English, landing on the Ame- 
rican coast, did not spare private 
property, and they thought it very 
hard that they should be made to 
do so, now that they had a chance 
of reprisal. They demanded, rather 
than requested, leave to go up and 
loot the house. As a compromise 
Jones sent them up under the 
orders of two lieutenants, Simpson 
and Elijah Hall, the last of whom 
was afterwards Mr. Sherburne’s 
father-in-law, and may fairly be 
supposed to have biassed his judg- 
ment in respect to this affair. The 
robbery seems to have been com- 
mitted with almost burlesque civil- 
ity; the men stayed outside, and 
drank Lady Selkirk’s health in 
prime Scotch whisky, whilst Messrs. 
Simpson and Hall, indoors, cleared 
the breakfast table of the silver 
tea equipage—the teapot with the 
tea leaves still in it. With this 
they returned to their boat, went 
on board, and the ship immediately 
weighed and stood out to sea. 

The value of the booty is said to 
have been, at the outside, not more 
than r1ool., though vulgar report ab- 
surdly magnified it. Jones’s share 
in the transaction seems to have 
been altogether against his will, and 
caused by the rowdyism and want 
of discipline of his men, whom he 
was unable to control; none the 
less, it was on Jones that the weight 
of popular indignation fell; he was 
cried down as a pirate, a bucca- 
neer, or a burglar of the lowest and 
most brutal type, and it is as such 
that, in the minds of many, his 
fame has been preserved, thanks to 
sundry outrageous pictures and 
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jingling ballads. A few verses of 
one of these will be sufficient : 
You have heard o’ Paul Jones ? 
Have you not? Have you not? 
And you've heard o’ Paul Jones? 
Have you not? 


He was a rogue and a vagabond ; 
Was he not? Was he not? (bis) 


He came to Selkirk-ha’, 

Did he not? Did he not ? (dis) 
And stole the rings and the jewels a’, 
Did he not? Did he not? 

Stole the rings and the jewels a’, 
Did he not ? 


And so on, and so on, till the 
hearers have had enough of it. 

The morning after this ill-judged 
or unfortunate affair, April 24, 
Jones was again off the entrance of 
Belfast Lough, intending to find 
some opportunity of attacking the 
Drake should she be still there. As 
if to meet his wishes, she was seen 
slowly working out against the tide 
and a light easterly breeze. 

The Drake had been warned of 
the Ranger’s presence on the coast, 
whether by signal smokes or other- 
wise ; she is said even to have re- 
ceived information of the previous 
day’s attempt on Whitehaven : evi- 
dently, however, what information 
she had was very vague; and seeing 
the Ranger hove-to off the mouth of 
the Lough, she unsuspiciously sent 
her boat on board to ask the news. 
The boat, boat’s crew and officer, 
were of course detained. It was 
evening before the Drake got outside 
clear of the land; the Ranger ran 
down towards her, hauled up her 
courses, and lay-to, with the main- 
topsail to the mast; but as the 
Drake came within hail on her lee 
quarter she filled again and gathered 
steerage way. The Drake hailed : 
‘What ship is that?’ Answered 
the Ranger in the Jonesian dialect, 
‘This is the American continental 
ship Ranger; we wait for you, and 
beg you will come on; the sun is 
little more than an hour high, and 
it is time to begin.’ 

In language, Jones was the most 
wordy of men; in deed, he was 
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short, sharp, and to the point. 
Almost whilst the answer to the 
hail was being shouted back he put 
his helm up, and as his ship paid 
off, passed slowly across the Drake’s 
bows and poured in a raking fire at 
very close range. The Drake thus 
began the action at a serious disad- 
vantage, and as she in turn bore up 
and engaged broadside to broadside, 
the heavier armament of her oppo- 
nent knocked her to pieces: in 65 
minutes she was a wreck and struck 
her flag; her captain shot through 
the head, her lieutenant mortally 
wounded, and about half her ship’s 
company dead or disabled. The 
loss of the Ranger was in comparison 
trifling-—one officer and two men 
killed, five wounded. 

This action, such as it was, was 
the first naval success of the Ame- 
ricans ; they had captured, in open 
fight, a British ship of war, and 
their exultation was very great. 
But Jones’s vanity was not to be 
restricted by a slavish adherence 
to fact in making his report. He 
described the Drake as a 20-gun 
frigate, mounting two guns more 
than the Ranger; and stated further, 
that she had taken a number of 
volunteers on board for the occasion, 
and had actually in the fight 160 
men. This is simply false; and as 
Jones captured the ship and all on 
board her, he knew that it was 
false. Our official lists are perfectly 
clear. The Drake was a 14-gun 
sloop, carrying 14 six-pounders, and 
probably half-a-dozen swivels—an 
extinct species of blunderbuss 
throwing an iron ball of half a 
pound weight. The statement that 
the Drake mounted 20 guns is an 
exaggeration far beyond what would 
at first appear; for a 20-gun ship 
carried g-pounders, had a much 
heavier scantling, and many of her 
guns were under cover of the 
quarter-deck and forecastle, whilst 
those of the sloop were on a flush 
deck. The Ranger, built as a 26- 
gun frigate, was of at least as heavy 
scantling as an English ship of 20 
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guns, and very much stouter than a 
14-gun sloop. The nature of her 
armament is not quite clear, for the 
American service at that time had 
no establishment, and their ships 
were, no doubt, armed with such 

ns as were easiest come at. But 
from the first the Americans aimed 
at having a heavy battery. A fri- 
gate built for them at Amsterdam, 
and which, under the name of the 
South Carolina, was in the fight on 
the Dogger Bank, August 5, 1781, 
carried a battery, till then unheard 
of on a frigate’s main deck, of 
36-pounders ; and I see no reason 
to believe that the Ranger’s guns 
were lighter than those of an Eng- 
lish ship of her rate. I think, there- 
fore, that she carried 9-pounders on 
her main-deck; her quarter-deck 
and forecastle guns had been left in 
America. 

According to this, the weight of 
the Ranger’s broadside, as compared 
to that of the Drake, was as 81 to 
42; the ship’s company was, in 
numbers, as 150 to 120; and alto- 
gether, when her heavier build and 
sheltered guns are taken into con- 
sideration, the effective force was in 
the ratio of at least three to one. 
Against such an adversary, ably 
commanded, and with a crew, badly 
enough disciplined, but of good raw 
material, the Drake could have little 
chance ; and what chance she might 
have had, she threw away in per- 
mitting the Ranger to rake her at 
the outset, and in afterwards en- 
gaging broadside to broadside. 
Nothing but superior skill and sea- 
manship could possibly have given 
her the victory, and these she does 
not seem to have had. The Ranger 
was well handled and well fought ; 
the Drake was neither the one nor 
the other; and, in point of mere 
pluck, there could be little difference 
between the two. 

Her expiring efforts, however, 
were sufficient to cut short the 
Ranger’s cruise; and when he had 
somewhat refitted, Jones, with the 
two ships, stood away to the 
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northward, rounded the north coast 
of Ireland, and passing down the 
west side, returned to Brest, where 
he arrived on May 8, having thus 
been absent rather less than a 
month. He seems to have occupied 
some of his leisure during, the 
return voyage in concocting a 
letter to Lady Selkirk—a letter 
which his American biographers, 
after some extraordinary process of 
reasoning, have called romantic, 
but which is, in reality, as offen- 
sively silly as anything that even 
Jones ever wrote: it is, indeed, 
only its extreme silliness that pre- 
vents its being called by some 
worse name. The purport of it is 
his extreme admiration for Lady 
Selkirk, his regret that his men 
had taken her plate, his intention 
of buying it in, and his hope that 
she would accept it as a present 
from him: his only object had 
been to mitigate the horrors of 
war, by carrying off the Earl, her 
husband. The description of the 
fight with the Drake is, however, 
too rich to be slurred over; it is 
unique of its kind. It runs: 

Had the Earl been on board the Ranger 
the following evening, he would have seen: 
the awful pomp and dreadful carnage of a 
sea engagement ; both affording ample sub- 
ject for the pencil, as well as melanchol 
reflection for the contemplative mind. 
Humanity starts back from such scenes of 
horror, and cannot sufficiently execrate the 
vile promoters of this detestable war. The 
British ship of war Drake, mounting twenty 
guns, with more than her full complement 
of officers and men, was our opponent. The 
- met, and the advantage was disputed 
with great fortitude on each side for an 
hour and four minutes, when the gallant 
commander of the Drake fell, and victory 
declared in favour of the Ranger. The 
amiable lieutenant lay mortally wounded, 
besides near forty of the inferior officers 
and crew killed and wounded; a melan- 


.choly demonstration of the uncertainty of 


human prospects, and of the sad reverses 
of fortune which an hour can produce. I 
buried them in a spacious grave, with the 
honours due to the memory of the brave. 

As a note to the letter, I may 
add that, after a delay of some 
years, the plate was restored—tea- 
pot, tea leaves and all. 
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The strong feeling against Eng- 
land which agitated France in May, 
1778, gave a certain welcome in that 
country to Paul Jones. A short, 
thick-set man, with a vulgar type of 
face, swarthy and sunburnt, bright 
sparkling eyes, perky expression 
and a restless manner—anything 
less like the courtly old French 
noblesse can scarcely be imagined. 
But he seems to have been the 
fashion for a time, the hero of the 
people, the lion of the Court, and 
—principally on his own asser- 
tion—the darling of the ladies. 
How far his overweening vanity 
and unblushing mendacity gave 
a brevet rank to his fair ad- 
mirers there is no occasion to 
inquire. But when he attempted 
to turn his popularity and the ap- 
plause of the vulgar to good ac- 
count, he found, as others have 
done, that, in the affairs of the 
world, such froth does not weigh 
much, 

He wanted money both for the 
necessary repairs and the current 
expenses of his ship. The Com- 
missioners could not and would 
not give it him; and when Jones 
drew on them for 24,000 livres— 
say, 1,000/.—they promptly dis- 
honoured the bill. On this, natu- 
rally enough, an angry correspon- 
dence ensued; and it appears that 
for some time Jones was left abso- 
lutely dependent, not only for 
ship’s stores, but for men’s provi- 
sions, on what money he could 
raise by the sale of various small 
prizes which he had sent in. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at that the 
ship’s company, bound together by 
no tie of patriotism or discipline, 
became discontented and mutinous. 
Simpson, the first lieutenant, headed 
the mutineers at Brest, as he had 
headed the robbers at St. Mary’s 
Isle. He said that Jones had 
formally promised him the com- 
mand of the Ranger, and that, at 
any rate, he and the ship’s com- 
pany were Americans, and were not 
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going to be put upon by a foreigner 
such as Jones. Neither Jones nor 
the Commissioners had authority 
to stamp out this mutiny. It seems 
that the command of the Ranger 
really had been promised to Simp- 
son, when it was hoped that the 
Amsterdam ship—the Indienne, or 
South Carolina, as she was even- 
tually called—would be ready for 
Jones; and though this hope had 
been rendered vain by the energetic 
or threatening remonstrances of 
the English Minister at the Hague, 
the only plan that could be devised 
for quieting the disturbances on 
board the Ranger was to give 
Simpson the promised command, 
and send the ship and him and the 
mutinous crew home together. 
Meantime Jones had been anxious- 
ly proposing several schemes for, 
as he conceived, forwarding the 
American cause by harrying the 
coast of his native country. Amongst 
these, the burning the shipping 
and town of Whitehaven occupied 
a prominent place ; others were the 
sacking and burning of Ayr, of 
Greenock, of Port Glasgow, of the 
shipping in the Clyde ; on the other 
side, Newcastle might, he thought, 
be burned, and the Baltic trade 
might be cutoff. There is no doubt 
that many or all of these schemes 
might have been carried out, had 
the means at Jones’s disposal been 
equal to his will; but he had no 
ship, no men, and no money, and 
the Commissioners were unable, 
the French Government unwilling, 
to entrusthim withthem. At first, 
indeed, there seemed a chance of 
his being put in command of a 
French ship, or even of a French 
squadron, to cruise against England 
under the American flag, but when 
in July war between England and 
France was declared, there was no 
longer any occasion for this du- 
plicity, and the French ships sailed 
under the French flag. The Minister 
of the French Navy, M. de Sartines, 
who had before then rather en- 
couraged his pretensions, would 
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1878] Paul Jones, 
no longer hold out any hopes of 
employment, and in his rage and 
vexation, Jones’s correspondence 
passed through various and amusing 
phases of vanity, self-love, flattery, 
and invective. 

It was not till the following 
spring that he could obtain au- 
thority to commission, as a ship of 
war under the American flag, the 
Due de Duras, an old East India- 
man, then lying at L’Orient, and 
capable of mounting forty guns. 
She was to be fitted out and armed 
by the French Government, and 
Jones was to endeavour to pick up 
a crew of Americans. ‘ But,’ writes 
Sartines, ‘as you may find difficulty 
in raising a sufficient number, the 
King permits you to levy volun- 
teers, until you obtain men enough. 
It shall be my care,’ he adds, ‘ to 
procure the necessary officers, and 
you may be assured, that I shall 
contribute every aid in my power 
to promote the success of your 
enterprise.’ He—the French Mi- 
nister—goes on to give him—the 
American captain—his instructions: 
‘As soon as you are prepared for 
sea, you will set sail, without wait- 
ing for any ulterior orders ; and you 
will yourself select your own cruis- 
ing ground, either in the European 
or American seas, observing always 
to render me an exact account of 
each event that may take place 
during your cruise, as often as you 
may enter any port under the 
dominion of the King. So flatter- 
ing a mark of the confidence with 
which you are honoured cannot but 
encourage you to use all your zeal 
in the common cause; and I am 
persuaded that you will justify on 
every occasion my favourable opinion 
of you.’ In conclusion, he gives 
him permission to change the name 
of his ship from Duc de Duras to 
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Bonhomme Richard, as Jones had 
requested, out of compliment to 
Dr, Franklin, whose Poor Richard’s 
Almanac had given him the hint,‘ 
‘If you would have your business 
done, go ; if not, send,’ on which he 
had acted at the turning point of 
the negotiations regarding the ship. 

The armament of the Bonhomme 
Richard was peculiar—it consisted 
of 12-pounders on the main-deck, 
g-pounders on the quarter-deck, 
and 6-pounders on the forecastle ; 
but in addition, in the gun-room, 
on the lower deck were six 
18-pounders ; and extra ports were 
cut, to permit her to fight these all 
on one side. She thus mounted forty 
guns in all. The ship, a converted 
merchantman, was a makeshift 
throughout, but I know of no other 
instance, in modern times at least, 
of a frigate-built ship thus carrying 
a partial lower battery.® 

The crew was as mixed as the 
armament. A few self-called Ame- 
ricans were got together: merchant 
seamen out of employ, loafing 
about the French ports, or rene- 
gade prisoners of war; but even 
these did not at first amount to 
more than thirty. About 150 were 
French volunteers, peasants newly 
enlisted by promises of bounty and 
booty, the rest were outcasts from 
every nation in Europe and from 
some in Asia: English or Irish, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Portuguese, 
Lascars, are all prominently named. 
Before, however, the ship was 
finally ready for sea, a cartel arrived 
with 119 American prisoners of 
war, and of these it is believed that 
a large proportion entered on board 
the Bonhomme Richard: some of 
them certainly did: but when all 
is said, it is doubtful whether 
of the 380 men with which she 
sailed from L’Orient on August 


* Poor Richard’s Almanac had been translated under the title La Science du Bonhomme 


Richard. 


5 I say know, for I am not sure that Thurot’s Belle-Isle was not armed in a similar 
manner on her last cruise ; and if so, the practice may have been not uncommon amongst 
French corsairs, privateers, or private ships fitted out by Government, 
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14, 1779, even the eighty were 
Americans. 

With the Bonhomme Richard 
were associated the Alliance, an 
American-built frigate of 36 guns, 
manned, for the most part, by 
Americans, but commanded by 
a Frenchman, Pierre Landais, 
the master of a French mer- 
chant ship, who had taken ser- 
vice under the American Govern- 
ment, a man, it would appear, of 
low birth and disreputable ante- 
cedents, a man of neither temper, 
courage, nor conduct ; the Pallas,a 
French ship of 32 guns, commanded 
also by a Frenchman, Cottinean ; 
the Cerf, 18; and the Vengeance, 
12, French, like the Pallas, in all 
respects, but like her also sailing 
under the stars and stripes. In the 
whole squadron the only American 
of character or reputation was 
Richard—afterwards well known in 
American naval history as Commo- 
dore—Dale. He was now twenty- 
three years of age, and having just 
escaped from an English prison, 
joined the Bonhomme Richard while 
she “was fitting out, and was ap- 
pointed her first lieutenant. 

The first proceeding of the squad- 
ron was as remarkable as its com- 
position. The several captains of 
the five ships signed an agreement, 
or concordat as it has been called. 
By it they pledged themselves to 
act together under the commission 
from the United States Govern- 
ment, unless ordered otherwise by 
the French Minister: the propor- 
tion of prize money to each ship 
was to be regulated by the French 
and American Ministers jointly ; 
but the division to the men was to 
be made according to American 
prize law. The practical effect of 
this concordat was to constitute the 
command of the squadron a petty 
republic, of which the several cap- 
tains formed what may be styled 
the Directory, and according to their 
individual pleasure or whim obeyed 
or disobeyed the orders of the nomi- 
nal Commander-in-Chief. 
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The squadron put to sea on the 
14th of August ; on the 23rd, being 
off Cape Clear, a number of men, 
twenty in all, with one of the officers 
—the third lieutenant of the Bon- 
homme Richard—took the oppor- 
tunity of a calm and fog to desert 
with two of the ship’s boats; the 
Cerf also parted company and did 
not rejoin. The independent feel- 
ing of the captains showed itself 
as insolence and insubordination. 
Landais came on board and re- 
proached Jones in the most disre- 
spectful manner for losing his boats, 
saying that he—Landais—was the 
only American in the squadron, and 
that he meant henceforth to act 
according to his own judgment. 
It may perhaps be thought doubt- 
ful how far all this is true ; but it 
does not rest merely on Jones’ 
report ; it is fully corroborated by 
other and independent witnesses ; 
for Landais’s conduct was after- 
wards officially inquired into and 
his gross misconduct throughout 
the whole cruise officially proved. 
Party intrigue, indeed, prevented 
his being punished; but he was 
eventually retired from the service 
as insane. 

From the neighbourhood of Cape 
Clear, where several prizes were made, 
the squadron passed to the north, 
along the west coast of Ireland. 
The rendezvous seems to have been 
Cape Wrath, and the ships, sepa- 
rated by carelessness or bad wea- 
ther, rejoined each other in that 
neighbourhood, where they cap- 
tured two valuable prizes estimated 
as worth 40,000]. These prizes 
Landais, without orders, sent to 
Bergen, where the Danish Govern- 
ment gave them up to the English, 
a restitution which afterwards gave 
rise to some curious negotiation. 

A day or two later, the Alliance 
again parted company, and the 
other three ships sailed down the 
east coast of Scotland. On the 
14th of September they were off the 
Forth, and having a leading wind 
up the Frith, Jones conceived that 
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he might lay Leith and Edinburgh 
under a heavy contribution, cap- 
ture a 20-gun ship that was at 
anchor in Leith roads, and might 
second the attack which he had 
been given to understand the 
grand fleet of France and Spain 
was about the same time to make 
in the south of England. The 
idea was formed with correct judg- 
ment; though, in point of fact, 
that fleet had been already repelled, 
beaten back, not by the prudence 
and forethought of the English 
Government, represented by Lord 
Sandwich; not by the tactical 
skill of our admirals, represented 
by Sir Charles Hardy; not even 
by the valour of British seamen, 
compelled by a shameful parsimony 
and their inadequate numbers to 
shelter behind the sandbanks of 
Spithead; but by the culpable 
ignorance and criminal carelessness 
of M. de Sartines ; by the bad pro- 
visions, the dirt, and the uncalled- 
for hardships of the French and 
Spanish sailors and soldiers; by 
scurvy, dysentery, and putrid 
fever. M. d’Orvilliers, with his 
utterly disorganised fleet, anchored 
in Brest roads on the same day 
that Jones, hoping to make a diver- 
sion in his favour, was off the 
Forth. 

But Jones, although commodore 
of the squadron, was powerless : 
he could not order, he could only 
advise; and neither of his colleagues, 
the captains of the Pallas and 
Vengeance, would agree to the bold 
measure he advocated. It was only 
after a long discussion carried far 
into the night, and the argument 
that 200,000l. were waiting to be 
picked up, that they at last con- 
sented. But in the morning the 
wind was foul, and the progress of 
the squadron working against it was 
slow. A small collier was captured, 
and the master—Andrew Robert- 
sén by name—agreed, as a ransom, 
to pilot them into Leith roads. On 
the next day, the 16th, as they 
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were in with the coast of Fife, 
under English coloars, a boat came 
off from a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood to ask for some powder 
and shot to defend himself against 
‘the expected visit of the pirate 
Paul Jones.’ Jones, in the quality 
of a king’s officer, sent him a polite 
message and a barrel of powder, 
regretted that he had no shot of the 
size wanted, and had taken the 
liberty of keeping one of his boatmen 
asapilut. These little incidents are 
important as showing that a bold 
corsair has no difficulty in laying 
hands on the requisite pilots. 

The wind continued westerly,and 
during the 16th and 17th the 
squadron beat slowly up the Frith. 
Its character had by this time been 
recognised. The alarm was ex- 
treme ; the excitement was intense. 
A rude pretext at a battery was 
hastily thrown up at Leith, but the 
confusion and panic were too great 
to permit hopes of any serious re- 
sistance. In making a tack to the 
northward, the ships headed to- 
wards Kirkaldy, and stood over to 
within about a mile of the town. 
The minister—celebrated amongst 
even Fife eccentricities—held a 
prayer-meeting on the beach. On 
both sides of the Forth the game 
seemed to be in Jones’s hands. 
The ships were almost within 
gunshot of Leith, when the wind, 
foul all along, freshened suddenly 
to a fierce gale, and drove them 
back: they were obliged to bear 
up and run out of the Forth. 

When the squall had passed, they 
were too far to seaward to return 
at once; and Jones, thinking that 
the alarm had been given too effec- 
tually to allow him to repeat the 
attempt, determined to direct his 
course to the southward. His 
wish was to carry out in the Tyne 
what he had failed to do in the 
Forth. He fully understood that 
the wholesale destruction of Tyne 
shipping would, by stopping the 
supply of sea-coal at the beginning 
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of winter, be a most severe blow 
to London ; but Captain Cottineau, 
whom, by the terms of the con- 
cordat, he was bound to consult, 
was obstinate in his refusal. They 
accordingly continued their voyage, 
and on the morning of September 
23 fell in with the Alliance. 
Landais’s conduct throughout 
would seem to have been directed 
by hatred of Jones and by cupidity, 
rather than by cowardice, or even 
treason. Had he wished merely to 
provide for his own safety, it would 
have been easier to return, as he 
had come, by the west of Ireland. 
As he decided to go rather by the 
east of England, it would seem 
that he was quite aware of the 
possible advantage of cruising in a 
sea alive with English commerce, 
and of doing so by himself. Such 
considerations will, I think, explain 
many of his so-called ‘ vagaries.’ 
He was disgusted at meeting again 
with the squadron, and did not 
pretend to be otherwise when, an 
hour or two later, they sighted a 
large fleet of merchant shipping— 
pronounced by the pilot to be the 
Baltic trade—coming southwards 
round Flamborough Head. It was 
under the convoy of two ships of 
war, the Serapis, of 44 guns, and 
the Countess of Scarborough, a hired 
vessel, mounting 20 guns, pre- 
sumably 6-pounders, on a flush 
deck. These, on making out the 
American ships, of which they 
probably had warning, stretched 
to the southward, with the wind at 
about south-west, so as to place 
themselves between their charge 
and the possible enemy; whilst 
the convoy stood in shore on the 
other tack. Jones made the signal 
to form line of battle, a signal to 
which the Alliance paid no atten- 
tion, but stood towards the con- 
voy, hoping perhaps to be able to 
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pass by the ships of war, and to cap- 
ture a number of the merchantmen, 
Jones’s idea was to fight, Landais’s 
to plunder. 

About six o’clock the two English 
ships, which had been standing to- 
gether towards the south, tacked, 
thus crossing ahead of the Ameri- 
cans, and keeping between them 
and the convoy. It was a lovely 
autumn evening, and Flamborough 
Head, distant barely a league, was 
crowded with people, whom the 
rumours of the day had drawn to 
the neighbourhood : as the sun set 
the full harvest moon rose and 
lighted up the scene, permitting 
them to see, or to fancy they saw, the 
events that were passing off their 
coast.® 

About half-past seven the Bon- 
homme Richard was within hail of 
the Serupis, to windward but some- 
what on her quarter, both ships 
standing in for the land on the port 
tack. The hail was answered, as it 
was followed, by a broadside; the 
fire seems to have been simultaneous ; 
and in this way began a fight which, 
in modern naval history, has no 
parallel, I will therefpre pause a 
moment to take an exact view of 
the opposing forces. 

The Pallas,’ a 32-gun frigate, 
mounting, in all probability, 9- 
pounders on her main-deck, bore 
away for the Countess of Scarborough, 
a ship utterly unable to contend 
effectively with such an opponent. 
She did indeed offer a very credit- 
able resistance, but after an hour 
was obliged to haul down her 
colours, and the Pallas, occupied 
for the rest of the time in taking 
possession of her prize, had no share 
in the fight with the Serapis. 

The Alliance is spoken of as of 
36 guns, but being American with- 
out any establishment, it is difficult 
to say what her armament was. 


* There was meantime great excitement at Hull, See Albemarle’s Memoirs of Rocking 
ham, vol. ii. p. 383. 
? The French frigates of 32 guns were of two classes, one mounting 12-, the other 8- 
pounders (French weight) on the main-deck. I fancy this Pallas was of the smaller 
class—if indeed she was a king’s ship at all, which is not quite clear. 
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In the English o French navies, 
36-gun frigates at that time carried 
12-pounders on the main-deck ; and 
I should think it most likely that 
the Alliance did so too, though it 
is of course possible that she had 
only 9-pounders, I believe that, of 
the squadron, the Alliance was most 
like a ship of war had she only been 
properly commanded ; but under a 
man like Landais she proved of 
little value. In the early part of 
the engagement she is described as 
sailing at some distance round the 
Pallas, and the Countess of Scar- 
borough firimg promiscuously at 
both of them, which, in the dark, 
while the moon was only yet rising, 
did as much harm to friend as to 
foe; and she does not seem to have 
at any time really engaged the 
Serapis in support of her consort, 
the Bonhomme Richard. 

But the force of the Serapis was 
such as might be considered not a 
very unequal match for the Bon- 
homme Richard and the Alliance 
together. She was of a class then 
much esteemed for service in the 
narrow seas and smooth water, 
being particularly handy by reason 
of their shortness. She was a 
44-gun two-decker; on her lower 
deck she mounted 18-pounders, 
12-pounders on her main-deck. 
The double battery and the heavier 
guns gave her an undoubted supe- 
riority over the Bonkomme Richard, 
two of whose makeshift 18-pounders 
in the gun-room—old worn-out 
guns—burst at the second round, 
killing and wounding a number of 
the men, and partly blowing up the 
deck overhead. The accident spread 
a panic amongst the ship’s company, 
which Jones, by personal exertions, 
was able to stop; but, naturally, no 
farther attempt was made to use 
the rest of these guns. 

But, more even than in arma- 
ment, the Serapis was superior to 
the Bonhomme Richard in rate of 
sailing and handiness. She seems 
to have had it in her power to sail 
round her enemy and to weather 
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on her at pleasure. Althongh she 
began the action to leeward, broad- 
side to broadside, she presently shot 
ahead, and crossed the Bonhomme 
Richard’s bows, passing to wind- 
ward and raking her as she did 
so, then back again, again raking 
her. The advantage lay entirely 
with the Serapis, which ought, 
beyond a doubt, to have won 
an easy victory. Captain Pearson 
was a@ brave man and a good sea- 
man, but he was not equal to un- 
wonted emergencies; and when, 
after about an hour’s engagement, 
Jones, finding the Bonhomme Richard 
seriously ill-treated by the heavier 
guns and superior sailing of the 
Serapis, resolved to grapple with 
her, Pearson had not the tactical 
skill nor the presence of mind to 
prevent him or to free his ship. 

It may be left an open question 
by what manceuvre Jones caught 
the Serapis. In their official reports, 
Jones said, and Pearson said, that 
the Bonhomme Richard, by keeping 
away from the position to wind- 
ward, ran across the bows of the 
Serapis ; and these were the men in 
charge of the two ships at the time. 
On the other hand, Dale, who was 
in command of the Bonhomme 
Richard’s main-deck, and could not 
possibly see what was being done, 
wrote in a private account that the 
Serapis ‘wore short round on her 
heel,’ and tried to pass astern of the 
Bonhomme Richard to rake her; and 
his statement made in greater detail 
to Mr. Cooper described the Serapis 
as having been ‘ box-hauled,’ an 
evolution now practically obsolete, 
but then in favour amongst short 
ships in smooth water. Except from 
a purely technical point of view, it 
is not of much consequence; but the 
fact is certain that the jib-boom of 
the Serapis was caught in the star- 
board mizen rigging of the Bon- 
homme Richard; that Jones, with 
his own hands, lashed it to the 
Bonhomme Richard’s mizen-mast ; 
that the Serapis’s starboard anchor 
hooked the Bonhomme Richard’s 
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quarter ; and that the two ships 
swung together bow and stern, 
their starboard sides touching each 
other. 

Pearson, hoping that the Bon- 
homme Richard might drift apart, 
let go his other anchor; but he did 
not know, and was probably unable 
to learn, how it was that the two 
ships were so closely locked: they 
swung together with the tide, set- 
ting to the north-west, and so con- 
tinued. In number of men the 
adversaries were nearly equal, but 
whilst the lower deck battery of 
the Serapis gave her an overpower- 
ing superiority below, it employed 
more men, and left the Bonhomme 
Richard with a marked superiority 
above. The 18-pounders of the 
Serapis smashed the Bonhomme 
Richard into chips, and silenced 
her main-deck guns; but the men, 
thus driven on deck and to the 
tops, swept the quarter-deck and 
forecastle of the Serapis with mus- 


ketry and hand grenades, and drove 


her men below. There was some 
skirmishing below, through the 
ports; some above, across the net- 
tings, but on neither side was there 
any organised attempt to board. 

Meantime the Alliance, which 
might, under the existing circum- 
stances, have anchored athwart the 
stern of the Serapis, and without 
danger to herself, have ended the 
action in a few minutes, contented 
herself with sailing round the two 
ships, firing indiscriminately at 
either or both, not only with round 
shot but with grape. Pearson in 
his report naturally speaks only of 
the damage he sustained from this 
fire; but American writers main- 
tain that the loss which it inflicted 
on the Bonhomme Richard was 
much greater; and it seems well 
established that the material assist- 
ance rendered by the Alliance was 
worse than useless; though, of 
course, Pearson could not know 
that at the time, and her presence 
had a very positive and dispiriting 
effect. 
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Still, even under the disadvanta- 
geous circumstances in which the 
Serapis was placed, the crushing 
power of her 18-pounders against 
the rotten timbers of the Bonhomme 
Richard must, sooner or later, have 
ended matters in her favour, had 
not a singular accident, or rather 
the union of ingenious daring on 
one side and unpardonable care- 
lessness on the other, changed 
the appearance of affairs about ten 
o’clock. A seaman of the Bonhomme 
Richard had laid out on the main- 
yard, carrying with him a bucket 
full of hand grenades. One of these 
he succeeded in throwing down the 
Serapis’s main hatchway on to her 
lower deck. A number of car- 
tridges had been placed there in the 
rear of the guns; amongst these the 
grenade fell. The explosion ran 
from the mainmast aft, disabled 
many of the guns, and killed, 
wounded, or horribly scorched every 
man at them. The effect was dis- 
astrous, and for a minute it was 
debated whether the Serapis should 
not surrender. 

But on board the Bonhomme 
Richard things were as bad. Thecar- 
penter came up toJones and said the 
ship was sinking ; the gunner hear- 
ing this ran aft to haul down the flag ; 
but finding that the flagstaff and 
flag had already been shot away, 
began to bellow ‘ Quarter! for 
God’s sake, quarter!’ till Jones 
stopped his noise by staving in his 
skull with the butt end of a pistol. 
Pearson, on this, attempted to 
board, but was repelled; a counter 
attempt by Jones was also repelled. 
The master-at-arms of the Bon- 
homme Richard, hearing the car- 
penter’s statement and the gun- 
ner’s outcry, released the prisoners 
from the hold. More than a hundred 
of them rushed on deck; they might 
and should have rendered them- 
selves masters of the ship, or at 
least have enabled their friends of 
the Serapis to do so, but they were 
bewildered and panic-stricken; 
Jones, with a presence of mind and 
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an impudence that rises to the 
sublime, set them to work at the 
pumps, and at the pumps they con- 
tinued. One only amongst them 
retained his self-possession, and es- 
caping on board the Serapis through 
a port, told Captain Pearson the 
state the enemy was in. It was too 
late to be of any real use. Both 
ships were, in fact, thoroughly 
beaten, and it was almost a matter 
of chance which should give in. I 
believe the Alliance decided it. 
She had not assisted the Bonhomme 
Richard as she ought to have 
done; her fire had caused as much 
damage to friend as to foe, but 
she served to discourage the Se- 
rapis, and that discouragement was 
sufficient to turn the scale. About 
half-past ten the Serapis struck 
and was taken possession of. The 
Bonhomme Richard was with diffi- 
culty kept afloat through the night, 
and sank about ten o’clock the next 
forenoon. There is no trustworthy 
return of killed and wounded; the 
numbers are said to have been about 
200 on board the Serapis, 120 on 
board the Bonhomme Richard ; but 
this is little better than a guess, 
and it is very probable that they 
were much larger: the accounts 
are widely different, rising to 
nearly 300 for each ship, and all 
that can be positively said is, that, 
as compared with the numbers en- 
gaged, it is the bloodiest combat 
on modern record. 

Throughout the action, Jones’s 
conduct as the captain of a ship of 
war is beyond all praise. His ship 
was in every way very inferior to the 
Serapis, and Pearson was a man of 
known courage and good repute. 
Ido not think, though every Ameri- 
can writer thinks, that Jones took 
the Serapis, not only single-handed, 
but against the treasonable assist- 
ance of Landais, in the Alliance. 
I think, though contrary to the 
position of every American writer, 
that it was the mere presence 
of the Alliance that determined the 
‘result. The presence of the Pallas 
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was also not without effect. In 
this I think that Pearson’s report 
is agreeable to common sense, un- 
trammelled by national prejudice, 
if indeed national prejudice has 
anything to do with the matter. 
But, on the other hand, I think 
that it is impossible to overrate the 
ability, the pluck, the determina- 
tion, and the presence of mind 
with which Jones fought and won 
the battle. The Alliance gave 
Pearson an excuse for striking his 
flag. It was Jones, Jones alone, 
rather than the Bonhomme Richard, 
who first beat him to a standstill. 
The Countess of Scarborough was 
captured, the Serapis was captured ; 
the convoy, valued at 600,000l., 
was saved ; the Bonhomme Richard 
was sunk, and Paul Jones’s cruise 
was of necessity ended. Putting 
the credit or discredit of the affair 
on one side, the material advantage 
was held to be in favour of Eng- 
land, and the statesmen of the time, 
the illustrious trio of the ballad, 
did not care to examine too criti- 
cally into the rest. Neither did the 
merchants of London, whose mer- 
chandise was safe. They presented 
Pearson with a sword of honour ; 
and the king knighted him. He 
was a decent, honest man, and had 
done his best; but his best was not 
what ought to have been rewarded. 
A government that wishes its 
officers to achieve impossibilities 
should not reward even the best 
intended failures. Jones’s remark 
on hearing of it is characteristic 
and pardonable: ‘Should I have 
the good fortune to fall in with him 
again, I’ll make a lord of him.’ 
With the sinking of the Bon- 
homme Richard, leaving the con- 
queror, with his mongrel crew, 
afloat in the dismasted ship, the 
interest of Jones’s career as affect- 
ing English naval history ends. 
Jones wished to go to Dunkirk, but 
his orders were to put into the 
Texel, and thither his colleagues 
insisted on his going. The shi 
lay there for some time, but, as Sir 
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Joseph Yorke, the English Minister 
at the Hague, protested against 
their being admitted, asserting that 
Jones was a rebel and a pirate, 
the prizes flew French colours, 
and were afterwards bought in, at 
a low figure, by the French Govern- 
ment. 

The space at my disposal will 
not permit me to enter on any 
detailed account of Jones’s stay at 
the Texel, of his taking the com- 
mand of the Alliance, of his break- 
ing the blockade established by the 
English squadron under Captain 
Reynolds, and of his passage to 
L’Orient, Neither will I more than 
mention his quarrels with Landais, 
with the mutinous crew of the 
Alliance, and with the Commission- 
ers at Paris. Franklin alone ap- 
pears to have supported him ; and 
as our information concerning the 
whole affair is based almost en- 
tirely on Jones’s own reports, it is 
impossible to pronounce any decided 
opinion about it. Eventually Lan- 
dais was restored to the command 
of the Alliance, sent to America, 
and retired from the service. He 
lived to an extreme old age, and to 
the last maintained that it was he, 
and not Jones, that captured the 
Serapis. 

After hanging about the French 
Court and Parisian society for some 
months, making love, as it would 
appear, in very indifferent verse to 
women of very indifferent morals, 
Jones was ordered to take the 


Ariel, a 20-gun ship lately captured 
from the English, across the At- 


lantic. He did not, however, sail 
till December 18, 1780 ; and having 
in the course of his voyage inter- 
changed shots one dark night with 
an unknown vessel, an English, or 
possibly an American, privateer, 
which his report magnified into a 
large English frigate, he arrived at 
Philadelphia on February 18, 1781. 

This was the end of his service in 
the American Navy: there was 
either no command for him or no 
willingness to entrust him with one. 
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His deeds had been brilliant. His 
aptitude for command in actual 
fight was undoubted, but we may 
very well believe that his aptitude 
for command under the every-day 
circumstances of long-continued 
cruising was seriously questioned. 
His whole service had been one 
prolonged quarrel with his subor- 
dinates, and it is impossible to sup- 
pose that everybody he had to deal 
with was always in the wrong, he 
himself always in the right. He 
was vain, greedy, and selfish. 
Whatever was done he claimed the 
whole credit of it, and he is, per- 
haps, the one only instance of a 
commander of daring, skill, and 
good luck, who was always unpopu- 
lar, whose men, in all ranks, were 
always on the verge of mutiny. 
After the peace of 1783, Jones 
proposed to the American Govern- 
ment to commission a large frigate 
at once for the instruction of young 
officers, and to show the flag in 
European waters: he, of course, 
would be the proper person to com- 
mand her, with the rank of rear- 
admiral. Congress did not see 
things quite in the same light, and 
Jones was notemployed. He then, 
as none of the prize money due by 
the French Government had yet 
been paid, volunteered to go to 
Paris and urge a settlement. His 
offer was accepted. He went to 
Paris, and after many delays, ex- 
tending over nearly two years, and 
much chicanery on the part of the 
French Government and its agents, 
he did recover the money— 
181,000 livres. Of this sum Jones 
claimed 13,000 livres as his own 
share, but, in addition, he charged 
against the fund 48,000 livres as 
his expenses during the two years; 
and as he had the money in his 
own hands, he paid himself first. 
Even his biographers have been 
unable to see in this that philoso- 
pe indifference to money of which 
e used to boast. The only excuse 
that he condescended to make was 
that he had to go to Court and to 
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keep good society; that the am- 
bassador, who did the same, was 
allowed 2,000. a year, and that he 
therefore was certainly entitled to 
2,000]. for two years. He pro- 
fessed great indignation that his 
claim should be questioned at all. 
‘The Board of Treasury,’ he 
wrote, ‘have been pleased, in their 
report, to treat me as a mere 
agent, though employed in that 
delicate concern. In France I was 
received and treated by the king 
and his Ministers as a general 
officer and a special Minister from 
Congress.’ ‘ Eventually,’ adds Cap- 
tain Mackenzie, ‘his claim was 
allowed, the fact of his having 
already received and disposed of 
the money contributing, no doubt, 
to narrow down and simplify the 
question.’ 

In 1787, after this business had 
been settled, he returned to America, 
and, a few months later, back again 
to Europe with a special but care- 
fully defined mission to Copen- 
hagen to push the claim against the 
Danish Government on account of 
the two prizes which Landais had 
sent into Bremen. These had been 
valued at 40,000]. There had been 
some negotiation at London and 
Paris about this, and the Danes had 
offered 10,000l., but the offer had 
been refused. Jones was now sent 
as ‘agent,’ but with no power to 
settle anything without autho- 
rity from the United States 
Minister at Paris, or to receive 
the money; and he was to 
be allowed for expenses five per 
cent. on whatever should be re- 
covered. This, we may suppose, 
Jones thought paltry; and, as the 
Danish Government found it incon- 
venient to pay up, it seems to have 
had no trouble in persuading Jones 
to accept the patent of a pension of 
1,500 crowns— about 350l.—and 
say nothing more about it. Jones 
naturally kept his share in this 
transaction secret; and when, after 
& year or two, the knowledge of it 
leaked out, he urged that the patent 
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was given purely as a mark of 
esteem, and that the pension had 
never been paid. How much of 
this is true there are no means of 
knowing, and I am content to rest 
my opinion on the remark of Cap- 
tain Mackenzie, that ‘an awkward 
coincidence with regard to this 
pension is that it was dated on the 
very day that he agreed to suspend 
the negotiation and remove it to 
Paris.’ 

Meantime Jones had entered into 
a correspondence with the Russian 
Government, and had agreed to 
take service in the Russian Navy 
with the rank of rear-admiral. In 
April, 1788, he started from Copen- 
hagen for St. Petersburg. He got 
easily enough as far as Stockholm ; 
but as the sea was still partially 
frozen, he had some difficulty in 
getting farther, and it was only 
after an adventurous passage of 
four days in an open boat that he 
landed at Revel. 

In Russia he remained for about 
a year, serving creditably enough 
for some months in the Liman 
against the Turks; but as before 
with his subordinates; so now with 
his superiors, he could not agree. 
He was under the orders of Potem- 
kin, with whom he speedily got up 
a quarrel, Potemkin was as vain 
as Jones, and had the advantage of 
uncontrolled power. Jones was 
sent back to St. Petersburg, and 
while living there, very much in 
the shade, a charge was preferred 
against him of having committed a 
criminal assault on a little girl, 
twelve years old. It was possibly 
false: it certainly was never proved, 
nor was it insisted on; and Jones 
was permitted to leave the country. 
He retired to Amsterdam, and 
seems to have entertained the idea 
of entering the service of Sweden: 
the negotiation fell through; so 
also did his endeavours to return to 
Russia. He was anxious to fight 
somebody, but does not seem to 
have cared very much as to the flag 
he was under or opposed to. In the 
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course of 1790 he went to Paris, 
where, on July 18, 1792, he died 
of dropsy, induced or aggravated 
by disease of the liver. 

The character of Paul Jones re- 
solves itself very distinctly under 
two different heads—professional 
and moral. As a commander, 
Jones’s merits and faults will sufti- 
ciently appear from the account I 
have given of his services. He 
was aman of distinguished talent 
and originality; a thorough sea- 
man, and of the most determined 
and tenacious courage. On the 
other hand, his vanity was exces- 
sive; his desire for ‘ glory,’ as he 
himself wrote, was ‘infinite ;’ and 
in aiming at it, he never hesitated 
to throw over the claims of all 
others. His life was thus spent in 
a never-ending series of squabbles, 
all more or less discreditable, with 
his subordinates, with his equals, 
with his superiors. The Govern- 
ments which he served showed 
their sense of his conduct by 


awarding him, in America, a gold 


medal; in France, a sword of 
honour; and in both, by not em- 
ploying him again. His biographers 
have lamented that a man of his 
genius had not greater opportuni- 
ties of distinction: if, they have 
argued, he had only had command 
of an efficient squadron, what might 
he not have done! Judging from 
the invariably mutinous conduct of 
his men and officers, we may doubt 
whether he could have held com- 
mand of an efficient squadron. 

His moral character may be 
summed up in one word—detest- 
able. Ido not here speak only of 
the great damning fact that, with- 
out sense of injury on the one side, 
or of affection on the other, but 
merely as a matter of vulgar self- 
interest, he waged war against his 
native country. I speak equally of 
his character in its more personal 
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relations. The same selfish vanity 
which made him a renegade, made 
him a calculating liar, incapable of 
friendship or love. He is said to have 
been free with his purse; his con- 
duct relative to the Paris or Copen- 
hagen prize money shows that he 
was unscrupulous in filling it. 

But the points of importance are 
his manner of carrying on war, and 
the probability of that being re- 
peated. I have sufficiently described 
the first; I would urge the necessity 
of considering the second. 

Many of our seaports, with ship- 
ping and warehouses far more 
valuable than any of 100 years 
ago, are still as utterly defenceless ; 
nay, more so, for the offensive 
powers of an enemy are increased 
enormously. Shoals and sandbanks 
will not stop a commander of skill 
and determination: even if every 
Englishman or Scotchman was of 
approved honesty, if there was 
none ready to sell his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, there are 
hundreds of Americans, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, men of every 
nation in or out of Europe, who 
know the way into the Forth or 
the Tyne, the Clyde or the Mersey, 
just as wellas do the local pilots. A 
tirm of engineers has recently issued 
a prospectus describing a steam 
launch fitted to squirt blazing 
petroleum over ships or buildings. 
With such a boat, incalculable 
damage might be done before the 
presence of an enemy was thought 
of; and I conceive there would be 
no difficulty in scattering liquid 
fire in a more destructive manner 
and from a much greater distance 
than by a squirt. What we have 
to ask is not whether it is right to 
use such weapons, but whether there 
is a possibility of their being used. 
I have been endeavouring to show, 
from the story of the past, that we 
ought to be armed against the future. 


J. K. LavGuron. 





A ROMANCE OF THE EAST COAST. 


{\HERE has been no systematic 
research or connected relation 
of the touching history of loss and 
stirring event, that belts our island 
below the waves that encircle its 
coasts. We frequently hear of en- 
croachment of the sea in one 
place; of land hardly fought for 
and hardly regained in another ; 
yet few people trouble themselves 
to recall the circumstances under 
which the sea stole in and.the soil 
crumbled and fell. Many a time- 
worn cliff and shifting sand-beach 
could testify to histories as strange 
and tragicas any fiction could invent. 
It was with an attempt to unveil 
the oblivion that has covered one 
of the most interesting spots in the 
England of former years that the 
present paper was begun. Keble’s 
bequest of a lifeboat drew momen- 
tary attention to a place known 
hest to lovers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and led us to investigate a 
history of its growth and decline, 
which an antiquary of the last 
century, Gardner, made it his work 
to record, leaving a history as 
strange and touching as any in our 
annals. 

On the edge of a cliff, on a deso- 
late part of the Suffolk coast, stands 
in solitude a grey, ruined tower, 
looming grimly over the yellow 
sandstone rock which the sea has 
eaten and furrowed with wave lines 
down to the bar of white sand 
which stretches below. That ruin 
is almost all that remains of a con- 
siderable city, one of England’s 
principal towns and seaports, a 
eenishing place that was member 
of the Cinque Ports at one time; 
while now the white-tipped waves 
and pale blue sea roll heavily over 
tower and spire, streets and houses, 
which for six miles to seaward lie 
buried beneath, to the border of the 


horizon where we see the breakers 
lashing over the bar, and where the 
waste cliff was washed up and piled 
to the destruction of many a good 
ship. 

Dunwich (or Don Wyc), now re- 
presented by a small fishing village, 
was, as Gardner tells us, a royal 
residence, and the first episcopal see 
in the kingdom of East Anglia ; and 
not merely from his record, but from 
other sources, it is easy to trace its 
history as it was torn away bit by 
bit, and street by street fell into 
the merciless sea. An account of 
Dunwich is given by Bede. It was 
first distinguished through Sige- 
bert’s establishing his court there 
with his favourite, Bishop Felix, 
who founded the see, and he 
‘graced it with many royal 
palaces.’ If chroniclers be trust- 
worthy, this king must have been 
an able ruler and reformer to have 
so quickly established ‘ civility, mo- 
rality, and Christianity throughout 
his domains.’ Stow relates of him 
that ‘his great desire was to sup- 
press idolatry, and in this he was 
assisted by Felix, a pious priest 
from Burgundy, who was conse- 
crated first Bishop of East Anglia 
by Honorius, Archbishop Cantuar, 
who sent him to preach the Gospel 
in 636.’ Many famous men then 
resorted to Dunwich to be coadju- 
tors in promoting the grand design 
of conversion, which by their zeal 
was effected. Seminaries were 
established there, ‘and the sable 
cloud of paganism dispelled.’ We 
find in Speed’s chronicle this 
curious rhyme : 

At Donmok there was Felix bishop 

Of East. Angle and taught the Christian 
Faith, 

That is full hye in heaven I hope. 

The fourth Bishop—Bisus, or 
Bosa—in his old age divided the 
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see into Dunwich for Suffolk, and 
Elmham for Norfolk. 

Goodwin mentions nine bishops 
of Dunwich and eleven of Elmham. 
Humbert, the last of Elmham, was 
consecrated about 826. He crowned 
Edmund king of East Anglia, and 
with him was martyred by the 
Danes in 870, Nov. 20. Wibred, 
Bishop of Dunwich, succeeded him, 
and again united both sees at Elm- 
ham. 

There can be no doubt that Dun- 
wich was a town of considerable 
size. Suckling gives a tradition 
‘that the tailors of Dunwich would 
formerly sit in their shops and see 
the shipping at anchor in Yarmouth 
roads.’ To do that, the coast must 
have been convex on the south, and 
Dunwich six miles to eastward. 

In Edward the Confessor’s Survey, 
Edin de Laspuld held Dunwich for 
one manor, two carves of land be- 
sides one in the demesne, 12 bordari, 
and 120 burgesses, 1 church. 

When Robert Malet held it, only 
one carve of land remained, for the 
sea had already commenced its de- 
structive work. 

The town has been fully described 
by more than one historian. It 
was built on a cliff forty feet high, 
with a rampart of earth east and 
west, fortified with palisades, at the 
foot of which was a deep ditch. 
To frustrate ascent from the river 
on the north side, artificial mounds 
were raised on the ridges, also 
fenced with palisades adjoining 
‘Pales dikes.’ Within, a spacious 
plot was encompassed, of hills and 
hollows, replenished with buildings 
fair and magnificent, called ‘ Cite 
de Denwyk’ and ‘ Civitas Dunwic.’ 
Gardner also relates how a forest 
called ‘Eastwood’ or ‘King’s 
Forest’ extended for several miles 
south-east of the town, ‘for many 
ages destroyed by the sea, and be- 
come a road where boats and vessels 
now sail.’ Another forest, ‘ West- 
wood,’ stood westerly. Weever 
states that the men of Dunwich 
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required aid of William I. against 
the rage of the sea, affirming that 
it destroyed their forest. In 1739, 
the sea uncovered the roots of a 
great number of trees, supposed 
to be a part of the submerged 
forest, and still occasionally to be 
seen. Gardner had seen a M§, 
which mentioned that the Conque. 
ror gave leave to the Rouses of 
Baddington to hunt and hawk in 
his forest of Dunwich. 

The town boasted of a mint with 
its own coinage; and Stow speaks 
of the ‘coynes which many men of 
the town can yet show,’ sterling 
pence-—with this inscription, ‘ Civi- 
tas, Dunwic, XX.’—which weighed 
an ounce, 12 ounces of a pound troy, 
and so, being twenty shillings in 
money, were both a pound in pay- 
ment and in weight. During 
Felix’s time the city was governed 
by a mayor and three bailiffs, with 
inferior officers. We hear of ten 
churches, and others that fell, 
monasteries, and hospitals, at a 
very early date. The entrance to 
the haven was on the north side, 
where a pier was erected. In Gard- 
ner’s time a part of the quay was 
visible, and about 200 of the piles 
exposed at low water. Some an- 
cient writings speak of the road of 
St. John, a king’s highway to Nor. 
wich. Dunwich was besieged by 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, and was 
strong enough to withstand his 
army of 3,000 Flemings and other 
troops sent by Lewis of France for 
Henry’s assistance—an army which 
had subdued Ipswich and Norwich, 
but retired in despair from before 
Dunwich. Remains of the ear'’s 
fortifications are still to be found 
on Westleton Heath close by. Dun- 
wich ranked itself under the White 
Rose later, and afforded consider 
able aid to Edward IV. 

Before entering into any further 
historical details, it may be well to 
sketch Dunwich as it now appears. 
We were curious to see the last re- 
mains of the city, and as no rail- 
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way comes within some miles of 
the place, we chose the pleasantest 
route, going from the village of 
Thorpe by sea. 

For some time the coast on our 
left presented the same unvary- 
ing features—long banks of grey 
shingle, a bar of white sand be- 
tween each, rising tier on tier to the 
cliff, which was always of sandstone 
fringed with dark corn grass and 
harebell, and a barren country 
with stunted trees, few and far 
between, alternating with patches 
of wild common, all golden and 
purple with gorse and heather. 

The sea moans a ceaseless knell 
over the treacherous bar, and 
spars of wreck continually strewed 
on the shore tell a melancholy 
tale. At Sizewell the bay extends 
widely, and Dunwich first becomes 
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ed & Visible at a dark wooded point 
ith § descending abruptly to the line of 
ten | White sand, and the gaunt drear 





ruin of All Saints Church on the 
cliff, stands sharply against the sky. 
Beyond Dunwich arefainter reaches 
of rock and cliff, broken only by 




















rd. § the large half-ruined church of 
was — Walberswich; and Southwold, a 
iles § White sun-tipped mass, glistens at 
an- § the farthest point of the bay. No 
lof § other buildings break the line of 
lor. § desolate beach. No sounds disturb 
by &f the silence, but the lashing of the 

was Waves, the melancholy curlew’s 

his § Song and the plover’s cry. 

ther Landing near the point, weclimbed 
, for § up the side of the cliff by sand steps 
hich § t0 a path which led through a 
rich, § Wood of gnarled oaks and ancient 
fore § firs (a weird spot, whose audible 
arl’s § Stillness was broken by the wild 
yand § dove cooing hoarsely) to a massive 
Jun Pivy-grown wall. Passing through 
Thite § * low arch and a little wicker gate, 
ider- § We found ourselves in a barley field 
inclosed by a heavy grim wall with 

‘ther § lofty gateways. In the centre of 
sll to § the field before us a noble pile of 
ears. §Tuins arose, thickly clothed with 
+ ree Blvy, but evenin decay most beauti- 





ful and stately. 
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We could discern much of the 
building, and arches and numerous 
entrances invited closer investiga- 
tion, unfortunately forbidden by 
the ripe barley through which we 
could find no path. To our right 
the wall jutted out abruptly into 
the field, above which rose the 
ruined grey tower of All Saints 
Church. We were within the 
walls of the Grey Friars, whose 
monastery, the so-called ‘ Monks’ 
Palace,’ was before us. Gardner 
gives a very complete account of 
the Grey Friars or Friars Minor, 
which was in his time very much 
in the same dismantled state as we 
now see it. 

The monastery was founded by 
Richard Fitzjohn and Alice his wife, 
and augmented by Henry III. A 
part of the rampart was pulled 
down to make room for it on the 
east. Gardner says, ‘This Friary 
contains seven acres encompassed 
with a stone wall, and had three 
gates eastward (one demolished) 
and two adjoining west, whose 
arches continue pretty firm, not 
without some curiosity of work- 
manship, but clad as most of the 
wall with ivy. The bigger gate 
was the entrance to the house, tlie 
greater part of which now lies in 
ruinous heaps, and the standing 
remains converted into a good tene- 
ment and hall with apartments 
where affairs of corporation are 
transacted, and a gaol having a 
red brick front built of late years. 
The lesser gate was the way to the 
church.’ The inhabited portion he 
speaks of has now disappeared. The 
common garden was a plot of 

und, whereon grew large crops 

of thyme, which was washed away 

in 1770. The seal of the Grey 

Friars was oval and had a ship 

under sail, the king at the prow, a 

bishop with mitre and crozier at the 

stem ; the inscription, ‘ * Sigillu. + 
Frm, — Minor.— Dominic.’ At the 
dissolution of monasteries, the Grey 
Friary was granted to John Eye. 
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We retraced our steps through 
the wood and entered a lane which 
took us into the road on the other 
side of the Friary wall, then down 
a steep incline, and a path led us 
up to the edge of the cliff and into 
the churchyard and ruined church. 
The latter had been pulled down 
at no very distant period. The date 
on one of the tombstones was 1814. 
The sea has worked to the very 
foot of the building, and a few years 
later must witness its fall. 

Standing between the roofless 
walls and broken arches and pillars 
with the tower behind us, we enjoyed 
a view unusually beautiful, an al- 
most unbroken expanse of fine seaand 
distant coast, only a ruined fragment 
of grey wall in the foreground, 
deep in the clefts of which the 
‘ Dunwich rose’ was springing and 
throwing long sprays and wreaths 
of blossom over the crumbling 
stone. Even nature’s productions 
in this spot have an historical in- 
terest. ‘Tradition relates that this 


flower was brought by the monks 
from Normandy centuries ago, and 
that it will grow nowhere else. It 
certainly degenerates under cultiva- 
tion, and partakes of the nature of 
the Scotch rose—hardy, and spread- 


ing rapidly. It grows all over the 
sand cliffs and pentlands about 
there, creeping along the ground 
when it can find nothing to cling 
to. The flower has a _ power- 
ful scent; it is a single blossom 
of purest white velvet, with anthers 
of black or brown, a smooth 
brown stem, with long sharp thorns, 
and smooth, pointed, dark-green 
leaves, growing like the blackberry 
leaves, for which at first we mistook 
them. 

The church is of flint and free- 
stone. Gardner describes it as ‘ old, 
but pretty strong, and indiff-sently 
handsome, crowned with a battle- 
ment, each angle supporting the 
statue of an angel, Gabriel, Michael, 
Raphael, and Uriel, whereof one is 
blown down and destroyed; it for- 
merly enjoyed a clock, but now 
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possesses three bells instead.’ In 
the aisle were magisterial seats, 
decorated with curious carved work, 
and some very ancient. tombs, with 
inscriptions ‘ illegible to any.’ In 
a-later account we find All Saints 
mentioned as the only church in 
being, where Divineservice was cele- 
brated fortnightly from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, and monthly after. 
wards. The minister’s stipend was 
not to exceed 121, a year, with a 
small allowance for refreshment in 
consideration of his journey there. 
The church at that time was but 
mean externally, and in a tottering 
state, especially the chancel; and 
our writer speaks of the walls inside 
‘being infected with an incurable, 
spreading leprosy,’ probably damp ; 
but of remains of grandeur in the 
roof, and of the antiquity of the 
gravestones and brasses. He also 
praises the painted glass windows, 
and theimageofSt.Mary Magdalene. 
Most of the churches at Dunwich 
and in the neighbourhood seem to 
have been profusely decorated. In 
Dowsing’s Journal we find a note of 
one church in Dunwich marked for 
destruction, St. Peter’s, N.E. of All 
Saints, and that alone ‘ contains 63 
cherubims, 60 at least of Jesus, 
writings in capital letters on the 
roof, and 40 superstitious pictures, 
all promised by churchwardens to 
be destroyed.’ 

It would be difficult to recall all 
the ornamentation, or reconstruct 
mentally the bare and shattered 
ruin we saw. Yet Gardner’s de- 
scriptions are so vivid that the 
entire city is made to rise before 
our eyes and seem a familiar place. 
He follows its history from the 
building of the first church in 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, and 
only in the steady catalogue of loss 
can the size of the place be realised. 
The following list may give some 
idea of his patient research in 
chronicling the churches and build- 
ings which fell into the sea: 

The church of St. Felix and a 
coll of monks, lost very early. 
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A hospital of St. James for 
lepers, of Richard [. 

Several churches washed away 
in 1286, on the night after New 
Year’s Day. 

The old port destroyed in the 1st 
year of Edward III., and in the 
23rd year of his reign a great part 
of the town—4oo houses, with shops 
and windmills. 

1331. St. Michael and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s (Register of Eye); St. 
Leonard’s and St. Martin’s church 
in 1335; 

1385. The 8th year of Rich. II. 
The sea ate away the shore to Black 
Friars. 

1540. The churches of St. John 
Baptist, St. Anthony, and St. Fran- 
cis; also the South Gate and 
Golden Gate; not a quarter of the 
town left standing. 

1570. Greatdamage. St. John’s 
Church was large, and in the 
centre of the town lay the mar- 
ket-place. The inhabitants took 
it down to save the material, and 
found in the chancel the tomb of 
one of the bishops, ‘ with a pair of 
boots (still remaining on his feet), 
and on his breast two chalices of 
coarse metal.’ 

The losses at this period excited 
great commiseration in England. 
Dunwich suffered greatly in Henry 
VIII.’s reign, both by the religious 
houses and in the fishing trade, 
through the removal of their port. 
Queen Elizabeth gave them, in com- 
pensation, the money arising from 
the sale of bells and other material 
of Ingate church, and the chancel 
of Kissingland church. St. Leo- 
nard’s fair, which was very profitable, 
survived for many years. 

In Charles I.’s reign the founda- 
tion of the Temple building was 
reached. 

1677. The market-place suffered, 
and the cross was taken down and 
sold. 

1680. All the buildings of Maison 
Dieu Lane destroyed. 

1702. St. Peter’s Church and the 
Town Hall pulled down. 
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1715. The gaol undermined. 
1729. Utmost bounds of St. Peter’s 
Cemetery. 


1740. Terrible devastations in 
December. 

And this last storm destroyed 
Dunwich as a town. The picture 
of devastation and the irresistible 
force of its energy is so striking 
that we must give it in Gardner’s 
words: ae 

The wind blowing very hard N.E, for 
several days, occasioned great seas, doing 
much damage on the coast by inundations, 
breaking down banks, and overflowing 
marshes, the sad effects of which were felt 
at Dunwich; much of their cliffs was 
washed away with the last remains of St. 
Nicholas churchyard and the great road 
leading to the town from the Key, leaving 
several naked walls and: okens of antient 
buildings. 

From Maison Dieu Lane northwards was 
a scene of confusion. Part of the Old 
Key, built with stone, lay bare, making 
canals across the beach, through which the 
river had communication, hindering foot 
passengers. King’s Holm or St. Leonard's 
Marsh under water, and much shingle and 
sand thrown on it, ever since of little 
worth. The'sea raged with such fury that 
Cock and Hen Hills (140 feet) had their 
heads levelled with their bases, and the 
ground about them so rent and torn that 
the foundation of St. Francis’ Chapel, be- 
tween the hills, was discovered, where 
besides the ruined walls were five round 
stones 4 feet in diameter, also a circle of 
large stumps of piles 24 feet in circum- 
ference. The bounds of the cemetery were 
staked, within which the secret repositories 
of the dead were exposed to view, several 
skeletons, divested of their coverings, some 
in order, others interrupted and scattered 
as the surfs carried them. A stone coffin 
lined with tiles broken by the sea in two 
pieces, which now serve as steps at each 
foot of Deering bridge. 


Another writer describes ‘ how 
while wind and sea roared, the 
dead were seen sticking to the 
sides of the cliff in ghastly and 
terrible fashion.’ Gardner also re- 
lates of the old quay, the founda- 
tions of earlier buildings, and the 
pipes of an ancient aqueduct ‘of 
lead and grey earth, like that of 
some Urus being laid bare, all 
reduced to beach, over which the 


sea plays at high tide.’ He gives 
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a carefully drawn map of Dunwich 
in 1542, marking the line of cliff in 
his own time, so that its former 
dimensions might be estimated. 
Since he wrote a large portion has 
been washed away. 

From time to time we find men- 
tion of Dunwich in history. In 
Richard I.’s reign the town was 
fined 1,060 marks for the illicit 
practice of supplying the enemy 
with corn. They seem to have 
redeemed their character later, for 
Edward I. allowed the men of 
Dunwich 2o0ol, that his father 
granted them for faithful services. 
In the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign they, at their own cost and 
charges, built eleven ships of war, 
furnished with munition. These 
sailed with the king’s brother, 


Edmund, Ear! Leicester, for France, 
and remained on the coast of Gas- 
coign from St. Andrew’s Day till 
Pentecost, serving the king without 
pay, and had four ships, with their 
artillery, taken and destroyed by 


the enemy. 

In 1282 there is a grievous com- 
plaint against the pirates of Zetland 
and Holland, who spoiled and 
robbed them, slaying many men, 
and carrying away their ships and 
goods. Dunwich suffered much 
loss from time to time by these 
raids. One noted man only we 
find living there after the dissolu- 
tion of its monasteries in 1518: 
Fox, the first who printed in Saxon 
characters in England. He was 
imprisoned and exiled by Mary. 

With an antiquarian delight 
Gardner devotes a large part of 
his book to the descriptions and 
drawings of the curiosities and 
relics he found in large numbers at 
Dunwich, some of which were very 
curious. Whether Roman, Anglo- 
Saxon, Norman, or relics of a later 
time, all receive full description, 
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the circumstances of their discovery 
and their history are impartially 
given with equal care. The book 
may be commended in this respect 
to the curious in such matters, 
while the recollections of our excur- 
sion must be now limited. 

Descending by the road to some 
cottages, we walked under the Grey 
Friars’ wall again, past the lane 
before mentioned, which really led 
to Scott’s Hall, a fine old tri-gabled 
house, now a farm, and we gained 
the open common—Westleton Com. 
mon—when we turned and looked 
our last at Dunwich remains, of 
which we had the finest view. 
Perhaps the beauty of its situation 
is better manifested from this point 
than any other. At the top of the 
hill, clearly outlined against the 
purple lowering evening clouds, 
rose All Saints tower, a light grey 
mass of stone, above a crown of 
trees. From this leafy crest de- 
scended a steep incline of common, 
richly clothed with many-hued 
heather of crimson purple and 
brown, and with green and gold 
bracken, a sandy road winding tor- 
tuously down the hill, in one curve 
of which a corn-laden wain crept 
its slow way. Between the elm 
coronal and a broken bit of common 
was a peep of blue sea, with white- 
sailed motionless ships ; right and 
left of us trees and woody ravine. 
We were not strictly in Dunwich 
then, but in the parish of Westleton, 
by which route we wended our way 
to the nearest station, nine miles 
distant; a pleasant walk through 
old-world villages with round. 
towered and thatched churches and 
gossip-seats on the green, through 
pleasant fields, where the cattle 
stood in the after-glow, and rustic 
bridges spanned the tiny streams, 
till the railroad brought us back to 
a modern busy world once more. 


Emity L. Cornisi. 
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OME from your firesides and 
narrow rooms, your prisoning 
streets and walls. Come out into the 
fresh air and the fields, for Spring 
isthere. See the white clouds and 
azure interspaces swimming in 
breezy light, aerial bloom spread 
along the russet hills. The Skylark 
from a shining cloud shoots down 
rays of music, brighter than light ; 
green fields and blue distances 
overflow with joy. - Under the 
golden-budded willow-wands the 
glassy brook runs shivering in 
the breeze. On the warm bank are 
plenteons tufts of sweet yellow prim- 
rose, and the purple violet hiding in 
heart-shaped leaves; but the tawny 
little ferns are still curled-up asleep. 
This west wind, after the rain, 
is full of light wandering smells. 
Thorn-bushes breathe balm, the fresh 
grass replies with fragrance to every 
foot-fall. The clear-voiced throstle 
sings tirelessly, for joy of the twigs 
burgeoning with promise, the rain- 
sprinkled grass-field fluttering in 
sunlight, and the pure blue sky. His 
gladness rings through the wood- 
land. Hedges are intertwined with 
woodbine sprays, braided with buds, 
besprinkled with green. The frog 
croaks in his pool, sprouting with 
fresh-leaved weeds that thrust up 
their green javelins. New cresses 
are growing in the well-stream. 
Beast, bird, fish, plant, all that 
lives, and much that seems as 
dead, rejoice in Earth’s renewed 
infancy. 

Come, children of men, from 
your stone walls and hard-trodden 
ways, if but for an hour or two, 
into the field and the open sky ; 
to see with your eyes, and feel 
with your hearts, that Spring, 
Spring is returned ! 
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All things freely flow 
In the starry current ; 
Sullen, or abhorrent, 
Peevishly we glide ; 
Know too much, too little ; 
Turn our strength and gladness 
Into gloom and madness, 
Straggling with the tide. 


Fine and complex germs 
Travel unconfounded ; 
Planets simply rounded 

Make gigantic way ; 

Terms of fate protect them, 
Ignorant of treason :— 
Well when human reason 

Chooses to obey. 


Fatal flowing time, 
Strong thy liquid fetter ; 
Yet I swim thy better, 
Nor compassion crave : 
Prime of thee and all things ; 
Nature’s secret essence, 
Lives to its own presence 
Where we break thy wave. 





I don’t like preachers of gloom, 
and avoid their churches; but the 
most depressing of all people in 
their effect on the spirits are the 
parrot-preachers of cheerfulness, 
inculcating it in season and out of 
season as matter of duty, with little 
feeling or sense. At the same time 
I feel sure that every wholesome 
view of life conduces to cheer- 
fulness. 





Mr. Henry Irving lately gave a 
noteworthy lecture on Acting, pre- 
sumably as the chief living repre- 
sentative of that art in England. 
He rated high the actor’s office, and 
complained that it is undervalued 
by the world in general. An im- 


partial member of the latter body 
can hardly be expected to take just 
00 
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the same view. Reckoning arith- 
metically, a popular actor may reach 
the level of a judge or an ambas- 
sador. As to contemporary fame 
(‘A great fame is a great noise,’ 
said Napoleon), few names are so 
familiar in men’s mouths as his. 
The Prime Minister of the day has 
hardly so large a share of the news- 
papers. Ephemerality? Is not the 
glory of even the Prime Minister, 
in most cases, but a passing bril- 
liancy? Can he hug himself in the 
certainty of posthumous reputation 
beyond the shadow ofaname? The 
actor, for his part, may hope to be 
written up in eternam memoriam 
along with Garrick, Siddons, and 
Kean. Nay, if he will consider, he 
is exempt from that pitiless future 
revision under which so many 
reputations, apparently firmer than 
bronze, crumble away like sand- 
castles. 

But let us hear Mr. Irving: 
‘From a variety of causes has arisen 
a foolish inclination to undervalue 
acting as an interpreting and illus- 
trative art—to be sceptical as to its 
inspirations—to question the service 
which it renders in realising to the 
mind and the heart the conceptions 
of great poets. It is thought by 
some to be a mark of superiority to 
say that one appreciates Shake- 
speare far more in reading him than 
in seeing him acted.’ And this 
notion is declared to be ‘a conceited 
and silly delusion.’ It assumes, we 
are told, that ‘an unprepared reader 

. willseeon the instantall that has 
been developed in hundreds of years 
by the members of a studious and 
enthusiastic profession. It should 
surely be allowed that a man whose 
business it is to comprehend and 
represent dramatic authors may 
have acquired in the mere routine 
of his business at least such aptitude 
for perceiving points and bearings 
as we should concede to a convey- 
ancer who had spent his life in 
scrutinising title-deeds.’ The lec- 
turer adds: ‘I am the last man to 
admire a slavish or even an un- 
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thinking adherence to the interpre- 
tations and conceptions of tradition. 
My own conviction is, that there 
are few characters or passages of 
our great dramatists which will not 
repay original study. But at least 
we must recognise the vast advan- 
tages with which a trained actor, 
impregnated with all the practical 
and critical skill of his profession 
up to the date at which he appears, 
addresses himself to the interpre. 
tation of any great poetical name, 
even if he have no originality what- 
ever.’ 

The next passage is practically 
interesting as referring to the Art 
of Acting in its simpler sense of 
stage representation, apart from 
questions of ‘interpreting’ poetry: 
‘There is something more than this 
in acting. There is a natural dra. 
matic fertility in everyone who has 
the smallest histrionic gift, so that as 
soonas he knows the actor’s text and 
obtains self-possession and feels at 
home in a part without being too 
familiar with it, the mere automatic 
action of rehearsing and playing it 
at once begins to place the author 
in new lights, and to give the per- 
sonage being played an individuality 
partly independent of, and yet con. 
sistent with, and rendering more 
powerfully visible, the dramatist’s 
conception. It is the vast power a 
good actor has in this way which 
has led the French to speak of 
creating a part when they mean its 
being first played; and French 
authors are so conscious of the 
extent and value of this co-operation 
of actors with them that they have 
never objected to the phrase, but, on 
the contrary, are uniformly lavish 
in their homage to the artists who 
have created on the boards the parts 
which they (the authors) have 
created on paper.’ 

Mr. Irving’s peroration was as 
follows: ‘ We actors have in charge 
a trust and a deposit of enormous 
value, such as no dead hand can 
treasure. Upon our studies, our 
devotion, our enthusiasm, must 
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depend thoughts and emotions of 
coming times which no literary tra- 
dition can pass down to the future. 
The living voice, the vivid action, 
the tremulous passion, the animated 
gesture, the subtle and variously 
placed suggestion of character and 
meaning—these alone can make 
Shakespeare to your children what 
Shakespeare is to you. Only these 
can open to others with any spark 
of Shakespeare’s mind the means of 
illuminating the world. Such is our 
birthright and yours. Such the suc- 
cession in which it is ours to labour 
and yours to enjoy. If you will 
uphold the Stage, honestly, frankly, 
and with wise discrimination, the 
Stage will uphold in future, as it 
has in the past, the literature, the 
manners, the morals, and the fame 
of our country. But is it not some- 
what strange—is there not a pain- 
ful and irritating irony in it, that 
three hundred years and more after 
the birth of the man Shakespeare 
—the dramatist and actor who has 
probably added more lustre than any 
other to the name of Englishman 
—we should be at this time of day 
pleading before his countrymen the 
cause of the Stage that he so loved, 
and of the actors who are his 
brethren? There must be some- 
thing wrong, as there is something 
poignant and lacerating, in preju- 
dices which have thus partly di- 
vorced the conscience of England 
from its noblest pride, and stamped 
with reproach, or at least depre- 
ciation, some of the brightest inci- 
dents of her history.’ 

I am not sure that I understand 
all of this. To be frank, I am 
sure that [ do not. The last sen- 
tence probably means that an actor 
is hurt by the prejudices which he 
conceives to be felt against his 
occupation. Without attempting 
to calculate what these prejudices 
may amount to at present, one may 
doubt whether at any former time 
actors and actresses had to encoun- 
ter fewer prejudices in society than 
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they do now; or, indeed, whether 
an able and well-behaved man or 
woman in that line of life has any 
prejudices to encounter at all in 
the social circles to which they 
are most naturally attracted, and 
whether they are not, on the con- 
trary, accustomed to be received 
with more than ordinary welcome. 
In Shakespeare’s cwn time the 
actor’s social position was low indeed; 
nor, aS far as we have the means of 
judging, was he himself inclined to 
claim any high place for the ‘ poor 
player.’ I have already touched the 
questionsof money and fame. Where, 
then, is the grievance? I gather 
that Mr. Irving conceives that the 
actor’s importance is not sufficiently 
recognised as the interpreter of great 
poets, the best interpreter—nay, the 
necessary interpreter. 

It is in no carping spirit that I 
wish to ask a few questions on this 
point. First of all, who are the 
great poets who are interpreted 
by a popular English actor ? 

A certain Warwickshire man, 
three hundred years ago, was urged 
by genius and fate into the business 
of composing pieces for the stage. 
He did it supremely well; his 
dramas are still actable and inte- 
resting, and therefore frequently 
played, and likely (pace Mr. 
Charles Reade) to continue to be 
played. This excellent Drama- 
tist happened to be also a great 
poet, one of the greatest, perhaps 
the very greatest poet yet born into 
the world. Now, it is true that 
Shakespeare flourished in an opu- 
lent literary time, and that from 
Spenser to Ben Jonson wonderful 
wealth in many shapes poured into 
our poetic treasury. Within the 
bounds of one generation an incredi-. 
ble number of dramas were pro- 
duced, written in a most remarkable 
style, and in recent times a revival 
of literary fame has given our ‘Old 
Dramatists,’ in a body, a place of 
peculiar honour. 

I well remember with what 
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eager expectation, bred by Lamb's 
extracts and comments and Leigh 
Hunt’s enthusiasm, I plunged into 
Dodsley’s and other collections of 
Old Plays, and Marlowe and 
Webster, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and their famed com- 
peers: It was in my non-critical 
and all-devouring epoch, and I was 
by nature omnivorous, especially in 
poetry. I heartily believed in, and 
honestly tried to enjoy these glories. 
But, though finding many a brave 
thing here and there, the result on 
the whole was, alas! disappoint- 
ment; and since that time I have 
tried again and again with no better 
fortune. It is very usual to speak 
of Shakespeare as a primus inter 
pares, or something like it, and so 
Mr. Irving seems to speak. I said 
as a boy, and I say the same now— 
among the Dramatic Poets of Eng- 
land, Shakespeare first, the rest 
nowhere. Those practical men, 
the Managers of Theatres, have ar 
rived at just the same conclusion. 
Name, but his, one English poetic 
drama which holds the stage, with 
the exception of Massinger’s New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, played at 
long intervals for the sake of one 
vehement part. What has the 
Modern Theatre to do with Beau- 
mont and Fletcher? Nothing. 
With Marlowe? Nothing. With 
Heywood, Chapman, Middleton, 
Greene, Peele, Decker? Nothing. 
With Webster? An adaptation of 
The Duchess of Malfi was revived 
for a short time, some twenty years 
ago. With Ben (whose plays are 
more ship-shape than most) ? 
Nothing: but the Dickens amateur 
company played Every Man in His 
Humour with success. And since 
Shakespeare what has been added 
to our classical poetic Acting 
Drama? Nothing — unless you 
choose to count such plays as The 
Hunchback and The Lady of Lyons. 
Even the lovely Blot on the’ Scutcheon 
could not take hold. It is really 
very curious to think of it—how 
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thoroughly the Poetry of the Eng. 
lish Stage and Shakespeare are one 
and the same thing. 

And now to come back to Mr. 
Irving. The ‘great Poets’ whom 
it is the business of the ideal 
English actor to interpret, reduce 
themselves to one great poet. 
When Mr. Irving is playing in 
The Bells, Eugene Aram, The Lyons 
Mail, Louis the Eleventh, and many 
other pieces, the interpretation of 
great poets is not a function which 
he can claim to be discharging. 
He is at best helping to picture out 
effectively certain dramatic charac- 
ters and situations by means of his 
histrionic skill; and in succeeding, 
does not fail to receive the usual 
rewards. When Mr. Irving plays 
Shakespeare, other considerations 
come into view. He regards him- 
self as an ‘ interpreter,’ charged to 
convey the great poet’s conceptions 
to the world, conceptions which 
even able and studious men, he 
argues, will fail to receive into their 
minds and hearts without the 
actor’s intervention. But may it 
not easily happen that an actor, 
even an able one, may misinterpret 
Shakespeare, may lower, vulgarise, 
and confuse the conceptions which 
lie magically contained in the great 
Poet’s words? He may do so by 
ambition, by over-emphasis, by 
want of repose and dignity, or in 
a hundred other ways. He may 
succeed in one Shakespearian part, 
and fail in another. There is the 
continual danger of an actor's per- 
sonality obtruding itself, and espe- 
cially when that personality is a 
peculiar one, and when he becomes 
of such note as to take the leading 
part in every play he appears in. 
We then see instead of Othello, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, the famous Mr. 
X or Mr. Y, in different fancy 
costumes, and detect the voice of 
Jacob under the coat of Esau. As 
far as the ‘interpretation’ of high 
dramatic poetry depends (as Mr. 
Irving rightly tells us it largely 
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does) on voice, action, passion, 
gesture—that is, on the personal 
qualities and acquirements of the 
actor—to that extent it is put 
into the actor’s power to spoil 
or damage for the nonce the 
beauty of ‘the deposit of enor- 
mous value’ which he is taking 
upon himself to display to 
us. One thing in the matter of 
this joint-stock company of Poet, 
Actor, and Audience, curiously 
enough, Mr. Irving never once 
touches on, and it seems to me 
more important than all besides, 
namely locution—the vocal de- 
livery of the Poet’s words, fitly, 
beautifully, impressively. This is 
the best thing an Actor can do in 
the way of interpreting real poetry ; 
it is the rarest thing to find done 
on the stage; and I must own I 
have ‘a foolish inclination’ to be- 
lieve that it is oftener attained by 
the home lamp than in the vul- 
garising glare of the footlights. 

A loving and studious reader of 
Shakespeare might learn something 
from a performance of Hamlet, but 
he would scarce be likely to accept 
any given actor’s ‘ interpretation’ 
of the character—much less of 
the Great Poet’s conceptions all 
round. 

Still, the actor who, with fine 
elocution, joined to __histrionic 
capability, entirely avoided temp- 
tations to make his own art 
predominant, and_ eclipse his 
author by means of stage busi- 
ness and tricks of voice, would be 
an actor whom I should like to see 
in any of Shakespeare’s plays. And 
I should not expect to find him com- 
plaining of neglect or depreciation, 
but enjoying success and good re- 
pute, while holding no extravagant 
notions of an actor’s position in the 
general scheme of things. 


There are men of penetration and 
reflection, men of extraordinary 
gifts, who for want of a spice 
of savoir vivre spill most of their 
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usefulness and nearly all their 
agreeability; and the same holds 
of certain writers. 


No number of half-successes in 
art will reckon for one whole 
success. pe AS 

A Writer ought not to be satis- 
fied until he has expressed his 
thought in the best way possible to 
him. But he ought never to quest 
about, whether proseman or poet, 
for curious and artificial effects. 
To rely on fashions of language is to 
insure your going out of fashion. 


Most men you meet are constantly 
engaged in trying to conceal their 
conscious weakness. Their stern- 
ness, jocularity, civility, punctili- 
ousness, subserviency, haughtiness, 
or whatever the chief quality of 
their manner, is mostly a veil, a 
shield, a defence, got up according 
to their natural resources, because 
of a deep-seated timidity, the con- 
sequence of want of clear princi- 
ples and perceptions, want of self- 
possession, want of firmness, want 
of originality. In any gathering, 
from a committee to an insurrection, 
one who merely takes a definite 
line is apt to draw the others after 
him, by something like mechanical 
force. But in such cases, too, the 
least display of intellect has the 
chance of dominating all. 


Schopenhauer proved a more 
interesting figure to me than I had 
expected; nof merely one more 
Pantologist—Professor of the Uni- 
versal—vain assailant of the Sphinx 
—but a character, as we say ; ob- 
stinate and harsh, but also shrewd, 
consistent, and in his way, almost 
dignified; with a faculty of original 
insight, and a sting of scornful 
humour. I found many of my 
own thoughts’in him, and this 
always interests one; as when he 
declares leisure the one good of a 
contemplative man—to be able to 
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Say every morning when he wakes, 
‘This day is mine,’ and so to set 
about his own work in his own 
way. (Too seldom in this world 
doth such lot befall!) His remarks 
on Art and many other things are 
excellent. 

But when he offers us his parti- 
cular scheme of Die Welt, it is an 
old story over again. The new 
panacea for all ignorance is eagerly 
swallowed by many, and for a short 
while they believe themselves cured 
and exult greatly; but by-and-by 
their former condition reasserts 
itself, they find they have not 
really acquired one glimmering of 
insight into the Nature of Things ; 
are just as ignorant as ever. 

‘The existence of the Pheno- 
menal World is explained by re- 
garding it as the result of the 
craving of the Eternal Will (the 
substratum of all existence) to 
manifest itself in an external form. 
This Will, in a word, is a will to 
live.’ ‘ The World is one enormous 
Will constantly rushing into life.’ 
As to Intelligence—Mind—Thonght 
—this is ‘a function of the Body, 
while the Body is a function of the 
Will.’ Heisa kindof Pantheist, but 
separates the Ego into two factors 
—Will and Intellect (Vorstellung, 
mental representation), of which 
the first belongs to Eternity and 
the second to the fleeting world of 
phenomena. 

Alas, Schopenhauer’s New Pan- 
acea for Human Ignorance has 
cured and can cure nobody! The 
main interest of the man is auto- 
biographic. Without knowing him- 
self and his life the philosophy would 
make no impression on us. His Face 
—that always important piece of 
evidence—shrewd, suspicious, iras- 
cible, intensely obstinate, with indi- 
cation of brain-power, but none of 
reverence, affection, sensibility, or 
artistic feeling, completely agrees 
with what we learn of his history. 

He inherited a competency from 
his father and had imperturbable 
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health. He took great care of his 
money, and avoided anxiously every 
chance of catching illness. Having 
soon quarrelled with his mother, 
and quitted her, he travelled; re- 
sided where he found life suit him 
best; spent his time in pleasure 
and contemplation, in such pro- 
portions as he preferred ; put down 
in his note-books the notions that 
came into his mind, and gradually 
built them up into a book by 
writing for a couple of hours every 
morning after breakfast. The 
Book—his metaphysical System of 
the World, with floating matter 
given as ‘parergaand paralipomena’ 
—was in his own firm conviction 
the greatest production of modern 
times, certain to give its author, 
sooner or later, a lofty place in the 
Temple of Fame. ‘I have lifted 
the veil of truth higher than any 
mortal before me.’ 

One would think this a comfort- 
able sort of existence, but Scho- 
penbauer was suspicious and con- 
temptuous, and of so violent a tem- 
per that he one day threw down his 
landlady in a fit of rage, crippled her 
for life, and was forced by the law 
to give her an annuity. He accord- 
ingly declared himself a Pessimist, 
the Universe a grand Mistake, and 
Not to Be certainly better than To 
Be. His father (also of violent and 
obstinate nature) died when Arthur 
was a boy: if he had lived, one 
can fancy how they would have 
quarrelled! His mother, a gay, 
lively widow, he could not tolerate 
for an hour, and she, on her part, 
was only too glad to be able to 
live away from such an only son a8 
this. He despised women without 
exception, rating them as distinctly 
lower than men ; but at the same time 
he felt a strong sexual propensity, 
and in his younger days in- 
dulged it without scruple. An 
Old Bachelor of the rigidest type, 
his housekeeper was forbidden to 
speak to him save at certain times 
of the day. He rarely admitted 
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any visitors, and never but when 
they presented themselves as ad- 
mirers or worshippers. He kept a 
succession of poodles, and spoke 
of these as beloved companions— 
one of the commonest notes of the 
real or affected misanthrope. After 
writing and publishing his Great 
Work, the occupation of his life 
was looking out to all quarters of 
the compass for tokens of its recog- 
nition by the world, and these at 
last came abundantly, and were in- 
tensely relished. 

He expected, with his unbroken 
health and undivided attention to 
himself, to live to 100, but broke 
down suddenly and died at 72. 
This was in 1840, at Frankfort, 
where he had lived during the 
later years of his life, becoming 
gradually one of the chief celebri- 
ties of the city, and especially of 
the Hétel d’Angleterre, where he 
dined daily at the one o’clock table- 
@héte. He left an annuity to his 
reigning poodle (whom the people 
used to call ‘young Schopenhauer ’), 
his books to one admirer, and his 
MSS. to another. 

He was certainly not the man 
from whom one could be content to 
take even the rudiments of a scheme 
of the Universe, and turning from 
his memoranda to Goethe’s, one 
sees how lacking are the former in 
poetic insight; but he was a 
superior and interesting kind of 
man, this grim old Arthur. 


Men who have done extraordi- 
narily well we are apt to blame, 
because they have not done better. 
So large is our latent notion of 
human power. The insignificance 
of common men escapes all com- 
parison with an ideal. 


People differing in opinion are 
often not on different roads, but at 
different stages of the same road. 


False morals usually meet their 
correction quickly, false opinions 
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very slowly—therefore the latter 
are the more widely pernicious. 
False doctrine may go along with 
good practice. ‘ He can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right,’ is a fal- 
lacy. Good people often hold and 
spread wrong opinions, and do the 
more hurt because they are good 


people. 


Sir Samuel Ferguson is the desig- 
nation by whicha true and admirable 
English poet will hereafter be known, 
and possibly better known than here- 
tofore. Heisa native of the County 
Down, and has passed most of his 
life in the obscure city of Dublin. 

His literary fortune has been a 
curious one; his very first publica- 
tion was a lyric which has already 
borne the wear and tear of more 
than forty years, and promises to 
prove a permanent addition to 
English literature. It was published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, and en- 
titled ‘ The Forging of the Anchor.’ 
This was read and applanded, 
and copied and re-copied into col- 
lections of verse; but the author 
kept quiet, and nobody took any 
particular further notice, or guessed 
the Rabelaisian ‘ Father Tom and 
the Pope’ in the same magazine 
to be the work of the same pen. 
Father Tom, I may say, I have 
myself seen in the flesh, a stout 
sporting priest of the old school, 
well-known at coursing matches in 
Connaught and elsewhere. 

Our author’s series of romantic 
stories from Irish History, called the 
‘Hibernian Nights’ Entertainment,’ 
appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine, then in the pride and 
flower of its youth. These have 
long ago been reprinted in America, 
but not, I think, elsewhere. He 
also contributed many notable es- 
says on Irish Scenery, &c. to the 
same periodical. 

In 1865 Mr. Ferguson published 
a volume of collected poems in 
London, Lays of the Western Gael, a 
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name altogether enigmatical and un- 
inviting to the Sassanach in general. 
It accordingly was a dead failure, 
although it included a number of 
poems thoroughly and justly esta- 
blished in public favour in Ireland 
and America, After this the author 
published his wonderfully spirited 
and striking epic poem of Congal, 
with the same result, or worse. 
The Cockney critics in general took 
no notice of the book, but the 
Saturday Review did review it, and 
was magnificently contemptuous. 
An account of it, to quite a different 
tune, will be found in Fraser for 
May 1875. 

It seems very likely that a poem 
of Ferguson’s which appeared in 
Blackwood the other day, called 
‘The Widow’s Cloak,’ expressing 
tropically Victoria’s dominion over 
India, is the proximate cause of the 
public honour now done to him. 
But be that as it may, it is gra- 
tifying that here at leastthe luck has 
fallen to the right man, and that a 
gentle public may have its sagacious 
eyes turned a generation or so sooner 
in the direction of this particular poet, 
and—who knows ?—of ancient Irish 
literature, of which he is the best 
exponent in English. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy 
Keeper of the Irish Records (long 
life to him !), is moreover a highly 
distinguished archeologist,’ and— 
may it be permitted to add ?>—one of 
the kindest and most genial of men. 


Honesty and Frankness may be 
found in the same person, but they 
are distinct qualities. 


Remarks on the present time need 
not be less real and penetrating, and 
may be much more important, than 
comments on past events. 
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We often bewilder our judgments 
by over-ingenuity: in very many 
cases the simplest theory to account 
for a man’s conduct is the true 
theory, such as children and com. 
mon people would at once hit upon. 


I have not done with the London 
Parks and their neglected Trees. 
I mean to go on till some notice is 
taken. The trees in Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, the Green 
Park, St. James’s Park, are, as a 
whole, in a very bad state, and 
sweeping measures of reform are 
needed. These cannot be taken 
without more money, and this 
money cannot be got without the 
consent of the House of Commons. 
Let some member of the House 
take the matter up, and move for a 
Committee. 

But meanwhile, much might have 
been done during many years back 
to arrest the decay and prolong the 
lives of many picturesque indi- 
vidual old trees which will by. 
and-by be sorely missed. Rotten 
branches ought to have been lopt 
off, holes filled up with cement (to 
name some of the simplest things) ; 
in short, what is done to preserve 
the trees in many private parks, 
and what is done in Kew Gardens, 
ought to have been done long ago 
in the Metropolitan Parks above- 
named, and is not done to this 
hour. For such neglect, which 
I do not hesitate to call gross and 
glaring, who is responsible if not 
the Superintendent? Is there no 
one in authority who will call him 
to account ? 


[ think most of us would, after a 
gasp, feel relieved to learn from in- 
dubitable authority that the End of 
the World was come. 


Eastern Hermit. 


Reference to Sir S. Ferguson’s learned essay on a matter of ancient Irish law will be 
found in our present number.—Eb, 





